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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The able and interesting work of Colonel 
Symes on the Birman Empire, or Kingdom 
of Ava, has now become exceedingly scarce. 
In reprinting it in a new shape, and in add- 
ing to it an abstract of the historical events 
which have taken place since the termina- 
tion of his embassy, together with as much 
information of a miscellaneous kind, as may 
be gathered from various recent sources, 
it is the object of the Conductors of this 
Miscellany to present to the public of Great 
Britain as complete and satisfactory an ac- 
count as possible of a country to which the 
attention of all classes has of late been so 
much directed. 

Altogether independent of the peculiar 
importance which our Eastern possessions 
' must ever induce us to attach to those coun- 
tries upon which they border — and with 
which they are consequently more imme- 
diately conne^ed — the Birman Empire is 
worthy our best consideration, were it only 
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from the fact, that, of all the Eastern na- 
tions, it is second in power and greatness 
to China alone. It appears, therefore, not 
a little remarkable that, till within the last 
few years, so much ignorance should have 
prevailed regarding it ; and even at the pre- 
sent moment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the notions generally entertained 
upon this subject are extremely confused 
and erroneous. The very geographical out- 
lines of the country are imperfectly known ; 
whilst its internal resources — its govern- 
ment— its manners — its institutions civil and 
military, religious and political— are only 
guessed at from newspaper report, or the 
occasional publication of an official gazette. 

There would be something very far from 
commendable in this apathetic want of cif- 
riosity, in whatever quarter of the globe 
Birma was situated; but when, from its 
contiguity to British India, we find it ac- 
quiring an importance which, in our eyes, 
nothing else could give it, it were strange 
not to wish to know all that is most essen- * 
tial regarding it. Accordingly, a spirit of 
more active inquiry has recently sprung up; 
and the present work, we sll^uld hope, will 
not so much awaken, as gratify that spirit* 
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The work of Colonel Symes, which was 
published about the conclusion of the last 
century, was the first which presented us 
with enlarged and distinct views of the 
Ava empire. It commences with an his- 
torical memoir, evidently compiled with 
great care and judgment, in which he nar- 
rates, with much precision and elegance of 
diction, all the events of the Birmese his- 
tory, upon the authenticity of which any re- 
liance can be placed, from tlie earliest pe- 
riod down to his own times. This intro- 
ductory portion of his work is highly im- 
portant, and certainly places in a new, and 
probably unexpected, light, tlie Birmese 
national character — ^giving proofs as it does 
of a courage, perseverance, patriotism, and 
intelligence, which few were^ perhaps pre- 
pared to expect The various fortune, too, 
of their numerous wars with their neigh- 
bours and hereditary foes— the Peguers 
and Siamese — ^the incidents connected with 
them, and the circumstlSces arising out of 
’ them, which afford opportunities for the 
display of every peculiarity of natural dis- 
position and temperament, cannot fail to be 
perused with that attention which both the 
narrative and the narrator so well deserve. 
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Nor must it be forgotten, that in this valu- 
able Introduction we find the best account 
extant of the first settlement of English and 
French factories on the Birmese coast — of 
the difficulties they had to encounter — of 
their disastrous fate at Negrais— and of 
their subsequent removal to Rangoon, Ta- 
voy, Mergue, and other places, where they 
now flourish more securely. 

Having thus prepared us to take an in- 
terest both in the object of his embassy, 
and the people with whom he is to asso- 
ciate, Colonel Symes proceeds with his per- 
sonal narrative. Here his descriptions, be- 
ing drawn from personal observation, be- 
come of course more vivid, and he seems 
to be particularly anxious to carry the read- 
er continually along with him. His style 
is unadorned, but it is exceedingly perspi- 
cuous, and accomplishes, by its very simpli- 
city and straight-forwardness, all that could 
be effected by the most elaborate study. His 
whole heart seems to have been given to 
the purposes of his mission ; and, to a per- 
son of his liberal and enlightened mind, 
these were not confined to the mere de- 
livery of his credentials at the court of Ava, 
and the establishment of a more friendly 
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and liberal intercourse between Birma and 
the country which he represented. He was 
anxious, also, to make himself practically 
and usefully acquainted with the situation, 
extent, produce, climate, and other statisti- 
cal details of the kingdom he was visiting, 
as well as with the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants. In all this he appears to 
have succeeded to an extent beyond that 
of any traveller who either preceded or 
has followed him. From the moment of 
his landing at Rangoon, during his stay 
there, during his voyage up the magnificent 
Irrawaddy, during his protracted residence 
at Amerapoora, and, in short, upon every 
occasion, ardently and unremittingly he 
employed himself for the benefit of his 
ccmntrymen in extending his knowledge of 
this remarkable people. 

Such being the important and comprehen- 
sive nature of Colonel Symes’ work, it would 
probably appear superfluous to have added 
any thing to it, were it not recollected that 
Upwards of thirty years have elapsed since 
he wrote. In that period no change of ann 
consequence has taken place in the national 
character and habits of the Birmese— for 
Eastern nations in general are not much 
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given to change— and his descriptions, both 
of persons and places, are as true at the 
present day — and will continue so for many 
years to come — as they were at the moment of 
his committing them to paper. But, in the 
interim, events have happened, and proceed- 
ings have been instituted by the Birmese, 
which have deeply interested and affected 
this country, and which are still fresh in 
the recollection of every one. Not to have 
touched upon these would have been an un- 
pardonable omission. To the Account of the 
Embassy, therefore, a short, but it is hoped 
satisfactory, narrative of the late military and 
political operations in the Birmese Empire 
has been added. To this narrative it has been 
the Editor’s object to subjoin as much informa- 
tion, in a popular and graphic shape, as he oan 
collect from various sources, and which Co- 
lonel Symes may have overlooked, regarding 
the literature, religion, jurisprudence, public 
character, and domestic habits of the people. 

That the Birmans are not undeserving 
the attention which this country seems noif 
4isposed to give them, is abundantly evi- 
dent, both from our having found them 
such formidable antagonists in war, and 
from our knowledge of their importance as 
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auxiliaries and commercial neighbours in 
time of peace. Spme of the most experi- 
enced officers of the British army have 
borne testimony to the progress made by 
the Birmese in the art of war — having had 
various opportunities of seeing them take 
up and maintain their positions “ with a 
judgment,” in the language of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, “ which would do credit to the 
best instructed engineers of the most civi- 
lized and warlike nations.” That they arc 
also every year becoming more proficient in 
the various arts of peace, and fast rising in 
the scale of Oriental dynasties, is equally 
undoubted ; and, to borrow the words of Co- 
lonel Symes, ‘‘ as they are not shackled by 
any prejudices of casts, restricted to here- 
ditary occupations, or forbidden from par- 
ticipating with strangers in every social 
bond, their future advancement will, in all 
probability, be rapid.” — At present, ” he 
continues, so far from being in a state of 
intellectual darkness, although they have 
not explored the depths of science, nor 
reached to excellence in the fine arts, they 
yet have an undeniable claim to the cha- 
racter of a civilized and well-instructed 
people. Their laws are wise, and pregnant 
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with sound morality ; their police is better 
regulated than in most European coun- 
tries; their natural disposition is friendly 
and hospitable to strangers; and their man- 
ners rather expressive of manly candour 
than courteous dissimulation. The grada- 
tions of rank, and the respect due to sta- 
tion, are maintained with a scrupulosity 
which never relaxes. A knowledge of let- 
ters is so widely diffused, that there are no 
mechanics, few of the peasantry, or even 
the common watermen (usually the most 
illiterate class) who cannot read and write 
in the vulgar tongue.” All these things 
considered, it is impossible to avoid coming 
to our author’s conclusion — that the Bir- 

mans bid fair to be a prosperous, wealthy, 
and enlightened people. ” o 

It is unnecessary, we conceive, to extend 
these introductory remarks to any greater 
length. The following pages will speak for 
themselves ; and, in the nature of the in- 
formation they convey, will be found, we 
should hope, to afford at least an adequate 
recompense for the labour of perusing them. 

HENRY G. BELL. 

fisiHanBOH, ) 

June 1887. f 
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In presenting this work to the Public, I 
obey the dictates of a duty incumbent on 
every person, the incidents of whose life 
have afforded him an opportunity of visit- 
ing countries that are either unknown, or 
imperfectly described; and, by communi- 
cating his information, to add somewhat to 
the stock of general knowledge. 

Of the kingdom of Ava, or the Birman 
l^mpire, so little is known to the European 
, world, that many persons of liberal educa- 
tion, when the name of the country has 
been mentioned, were at a loss on what 
part of the globe to seek for its position ; 
and some were even unacquainted with.the 
existence of such a nation. 

This obscurity renders any apology for 
introducing my work to the Public unne- 
cessary ; and I have only to lament my own 
inability to do justice to so important a 
subject. The military profession, in every 
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part of the world, is unpropitious to literary 
attainments ; but in India, where no repo- 
sitories of European learning are to be 
found, and armies are continually moving 
over a vast region, it can hardly be expected 
that the soldier and the scholar should be 
united. It has been my lot to serve in that 
distant country from an early age, until I 
attained the meridian of life ; and it may 
perhaps soften criticism, that I aspire not 
to the ornaments of language, and little 
at a polished structure of style. I have 
written my own book. My chief object is 
to be intelligible ; and my single claim, to 
be believed. 

Tlie rise and fortunes of Alompra, and 
the establishment of die present Birman 
dynasty, supply a short, but highly inter- 
esting, period of Oriental history. These ex- 
traordinary events, having happened with- 
in the memory of many persons still living, 
are authenticated by individuals who them- 
selves bore a part in the transactions : and 
although their relations are liable to that 
bias which is inseparable from the human 
mind, when the passions are engaged, and 
self-interest is concerned; yet the leading 
facts are such as do not admit of misrepre- 
sentation. To these, therefore, I have con- 
fined myself as closely as perspicuity would 
allow. 

In the orthography of Birman words I 
have endeavoured to express, by apprc^ri- 
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ate letters, the sounds as they struck my 
own ear. At the same time it is proper to 
remark, that scarcely any two persons will 
apply the same English letters to the same 
Birman words. This variation, which ex- 
tends to the writing of all Eastern lan- 
guages, and is not easily to be remedied, 
greatly discourages the English reader, and 
diminishes the pleasure of perusing books 
on the affairs of India. In the names of 
places I have generally followed the ortho- 
graphy of Mr Wood, in his excellent chart 
of the Irrawady, the great river of Ava. 

I cannot quit the subject without offer- 
ing my tribute of thanks to my noble friend, 
Lord Teignmouth, with whom the mission 
to Ava originated. He selected me to exe- 
cute the plans which he had formed ; and 
his approbation of my labours is numbered 
among the most flattering circumstances of 
yiy life. 

MICHAEL SYMES. 

tf^elbeci Sfreet,\ 

m. 84 > 1800 ./ 
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DIVISIONS OF BUHMAN EMPIRE ARRACAN — 

AVA PEGUE AND SIAM — CONQUEST OF AVA 

EY THE KING OF PEGUE ORIGIN OF ALOM- 

I*RA — HIS AMBITION IIIS SUCCESS VICTO- 
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# DENTS — THE FORBEARANCE OF ALOMPRA— 

SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF THE CAPITAL OP 
Pl-XiUE — ASCENDANCY OF THE BURMANS. 

There are no countries on the habitable p:lolK», 
where the arts of civiliziul life are undei’stood, of 
^hich we have so Hinited a knowledge, as of those 
tJiat lie between the llritish possessions in India 
and the em])irc of Chiiuu Cimcoming India be- 
yond the GtOigoa, scarcely mon* was known to the 
ancients, than tlmt such a count ly did exist. Un- 
deserved importance is oftentimes attributed to 
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that which is imperfectly known ; and hence we 
find, in the Maj> of Ptolemy, the terms Aurea 
llegio, Argentea Regio, and Aurea Chersonesus, 
bestowed on countnes eastward of the Ganges, 
and on the peninsula that divides the Bay of Ben- 
gal fi*om the Magnus Sinus, or Gulf of Siam. But 
although no satisfactory information is to be ob- 
tained from writers of antiquity, respecting the po- 
pulation, produce, extent, or geographical position 
of those regions ; yet it may be concluded, that, 
even at the remote era when Ptolemy compiled 
his chaii;, the ports of the Eastern Peninsula were 
the seats of commerce, and resorted to by foreign 
merchants ; as that author distinguishes places of 
note on the sea-coast by the titles Emporia ; but 
with what people trade was carried on, or in what 
commodities they trafficked, is not any where as- 
certained. 

From this period, almost total darkness seems 
to have obscured India extra Gangem from the 
eyes of Europeans, until the enterprising genius of 
Emanuel, at the close of the 15th century, opened 
a new world, and laid the foundation of general 
wealth to Europe, on the ruin of the Egyptian 
trade, and of the state of Venice. Early in ihe 
16th century, the Portuguese made themselves 
masters of Malacca, and soon acquired influence 
among the neighbouring maritime states. To the 
writers of this nation, history is principally indebt- 
ed for whatever information has been obtained 
the eastern countries of India ; but their naiTatives 
so abound in hyperbole, and they recoimt such ex- 
travagant stories, that credit must be denied to 
many of theii' assertions ; whilst, at the same time, 
their writings furnish some accurate traits of tbe 
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gorauB and disposition of the people \vh<im tiiey 
deserilx*. Even the* aironnts of Mt'nde/ (h* I’into, 
tlie prinre of fiction, althongli an irit<‘Hi!j;cnt. ti-a- 
veller, will cnalde his readers to form an estinuite 
of the importance and civilization of nations, wliidi 
at a later period have, by many, been en oneously 
considered sus in a condition bordering on wild 
bai-barity. 

From the testimony of Portuguese histoiians it 
appears, that in the middle of the 16th century, 
four powerful states divided amongst them tlie re- 
gions that lie between the south-east province of 
British India, Yunan in China, and the Eastern 
$ea : their tenitories extended from Cassay and 
Aasam, ^ on the N. W. as far south-eastward as 
Ae island of Junkseylon. Tliese nations were 
known to Europeans by the names of An-acan, 
Ava, Pogue, and Siam. Arracan, properly Y^se- 
Kein, borders on the S. E. province of British In- 
dia, and includes the sea-coast, with what is called 
Ae Broken Islands, as far south as Cape Negrais ; 
the name of the ancient capital of the Bir- 
§ mans, has been usually accepted as the name of 
Ae country at large, which is Miamraa. This 
empire is situated eastwaid of AiTacan, from which 
it is divided by a ridge of lofty mountains, calk'd 
by the natives Anou-pec-tou-mioii, or the great 
western hilly country. On the N. W. it is sepa- 
rated from the kingdom of Cassay by the river 
tCeen-duein ; on the north it is bounded by moun- 
tains and petty independent principalities, that lie 
contiguous to Assam ; on the nortli-east and east, 
it touches on China and Nor A Siam ; on tlie south 

• Tliere arc omc petty independent prince^ whpse 
lands intervene. 
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its limits have so often varied, that it is difBcult to 
ascertain them with any precision. The city of 
Prome, or Pee, seems to be the onginal and na« 
tui-al boundary of the Birman cmpii-e, although 
conquest has since stretched its dominion seve^ 
degrees farther south. Pegue, called by the na- 
tives Bagoo, is the country southward of Ava, 
which occupies the sea-coast as far as Martaban, 
properly Mondimaa; Prome was its northern 
frontier, and Siam adjoined on the east. The 
kingdom of Siam, or Shaan, comprehended as far 
south as Junkseyloii, east to Cambodia and Laos, 
and north to Dzemee (probably the Chiamee of 
Loubere), and Yunan in China. This nation calls 
itself Tai, and is further distinguished by the ap- 
pellations Tai-yay, or Great Tai, and Tay-nay, or 
Little Tai. Their former capital was named Yoo- 
dia, X or Yoodra ; by De Pinto, Oodia ; whence 
the Siamese are frequently, by the Birmans, de- 
nominated Yoodi’as. These boundaries, however, 
may be considered rather as the claim of each state, 
than its actual possession. Vicissitudes of victory 
and defeat alternately extended and contracted 
their dominions. 

Pinto, r.nd Faria de Souza, agree that the Bir- 
mans, though formerly subject to the king of Pe- 
gue, became afterwards masters of Ava, and caused 
a revolution in Pegue about the middle of the 16th 
century. Hamilton, a much more recent author, 
says that the kingdom of the Birmans extended 
from Maravi, ” probably Mergui, near Tenas- 
serem, to the province of Yunan in Cliina, about 
800 miles fi'om north to south, and 250 from east 
to west. Tlie Portuguese assisted the Birmans in 
t Called Juthea by Europeans. 
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tlieir wars against the Peguers, and, according to 
Pinto, performed prodigies of valour. The ac- 
count of the capture of Martaban, :j; and of the 
treasures found therein, fai* exceeds the limits of 
belief. 

The Portuguese continued to exercise an influ- 
ence in the Bii*man and Pegue countries, and a 
still greater in Arracan, so long as they maintained 
an ascendancy over other European nations in the 
East ; hut on the seizure of their settlements and 
abridgment of their dominions by the Dutch, the 
consequence that had been deservedly annexed to 
the Portuguese name sunk into insignificance ; and 
the Christian settlers degenerated into a contempti- 
ble race, distinguished only by their feebleness and 
vice. During the reign of Louis the XIVth se- 
veral splendid attempts were made to propagate 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and advancx) 
the interests of the French nation, in the kingdom 
of Siam. Concerning these expeditions accounts 
of unquestionable fidelity have been published, 
little, however, is related of Ava and Pegue, with 
# whom, the Abbe Choisy says, “ the king of Siam 
was constantly at war. ” 

In the beginning of the 17th century, both tlio 
English and Dutch had obtained settlements in 
various quarters of the Birman dominions, which 

i Speaking of the capture of Martaban, Pinto sa^s, 
During this siege, they of the city ate 3000 elephants. 
There were found 6000 pieces of artillery. As for gold, 
silver, precious stones and jewels, that were found there, 
one truly knows not what tlicy were, for those things are 
ordinarily concealed ; wherefore it bliall bufhee me to say, 
that so much as the kingofBrainah.'id of Cliaimbainham’s 
treasure, amounted to an hundred millions of gold. ** The 
account Of the feast of Tinagoojoo is ludicrously extra- 
vagant 
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m‘ro lacfterwai’ds forfeiteil hy the mtecmirttict of tJjfe. 
latter; and Europoaim of all natfons ^\reie baniM}ie<l 
from Ava. The English, many y<‘ins snhsoijnent 
to this expulsion, were reinstated in their factories 
at Syriam and Ava, where tliey appear to have 
traded, ratlier in the capacity of pi ivate merchants, 
than on the jiart of tlie India Cornjiany, in whose 
service thc^y were not regulaily enrolled. The 
island of Negiais was likewise taken possession of 
by the English, and a survey made of it by one 
Weldon, in the year 1GB7. On this island the 
government of Fort St George established a set- 
tlement. Little benefit, however, seems to have 
been derived from tlie acquisition : the affairs of 
the India Company, and indeed of the nation, were 
in too precarious a state, in another quarter of 
Asia, to admit of sparing the supplies of men and 
money requisite for its effectual support. 

Hie supremacy of the Birmans over the Peguers 
continued throughout the last, and during the first 
forty years of the present century, when the Pe- 
guers in the pi evinces of Dalla, Martaban, Tongo, 
and Piome, revolted; a civil war ensued, whith 
■was prosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity. 
In the year 1744, the British factory at Byiiam 
was destroyed by the contending parties, and the 
views of commerce were suspended by precautions 
of ptMNonal security. Success long continued 
doubtful : at length the Peguers, by the aid of anns 
procui*ed from Europeans trading to their poi*tj, 
Sind with the assistance of some renegade Dutch 
and native Portuguese, gained siweral victories 
over the Birmans, in the years 1750 and 1751. 
These advantages they puraued with so much 
vjgoiu- that, eai*ly in the year 1T52, the capital of 
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Ava wHB mvoste(L Tlio BiiuiaiiR, dishpartened hy 
repeated defeats, after a short sie^o, snrrondered 
at discretion. Dweepdee, tlie last of a lonj? line 
of Birman kinprs, was made prisoner with all his 
family? except two sons, who eftectod their escape 
to the Siamese; and from whom they found a 
friendly reception, and were tiatteied with assur- 
ances of security and succour. 

Bonna Delia, or Beinga Della, king of Pegue, 
when he had completed the conquest of Ava, re- 
turned to his own coiintiy, leaving his hrotlier Aj)- 
poraza to govern the late capital of the Birman 
king, whom he earned with him a prisoner to 
Pegue ; enjoining his brother to reduce the refrac- 
tory, displace suspected persons, and exact an oath 
of idlegiance from such Birmans as should be suf- 
fered to retain their former possessions. 

Matters at first bore the appearance of tran- 
quillity and submission: the landholdeisand prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the countiy around Ava, ac- 
knowledged themselves vassals of the conqueror, 
apd accepted the prescribed oath. Alompia, a 
^ Binnan of low extraction, then known by the 
liumble name of Aumdzea (signifying huntsman), 
was continued by the conqueror in the chiefship of 
Monchaboo, at that time an inconsiderable village, 
about 12 miles from the liver, west of Keoum- 
meoum. This man, who possessed a spirit of en- 
t(ii*prise and boldness equal to the most arduous 
undertakings, at first, like many others, dissembled 
the reluctance he felt at the imposition of a foreign 
yoke, and submitted to the necessity of fortune ; 
but, unlike others, he harboured hopes of emanci- 
pation, and meditated on the b(?st means of accom- 
plishing his future purpose. 

VOL. I. n 
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Soon after the Pe^e king had reached his ca- 
pital, he caused a general proclamation to be issued, 
in terms of insolent tiiumph, announcing to all na- 
tions of the eaitli, that the Birman king was be- 
come his piisoner ; that the Bii-man country, being 
subdued by the prowess of liis arms, was annexed, 
as a conquered province, to the Pegue monarchy ; 
and that the city of Pegue was in future to be 
considered as tlie generd metropolis. This pro- 
clamation, as miglit be expected, increased the 
hatred of the Birimms, and stimulated their desire 
of revenge. Alorapra had at tliis time, in the town 
and neighbourhood of Mouchaboo, 100 devoted 
follower, on whose courage and fidelity he could 
safely rely ; he had strengthened and repaired the 
stockade that surrounded the town,f without 
awaking any suspicion in the minds of the Peguers, 
who never di-eamt that a person so inconsiderable 
would attempt an act of rebellion under the check 
of a numerous gamson, distant only 15 leagues. 
Their attention was directed to remoter provinces ; 
and occupied by the fears they entertained, lest 
the sons of Dweepdee should return in force to re- 
cover the possessions of their dethroned father. 

Thus resting in imagiiiaiy security, there were 
not more than 50 Pegue soldiers in Monchaboo, 
who, on all occasions, treated the Biimans with 
contemptuous aiTOgance. Alompra, availing him- 
self of the resentment excited by some particular act 
of indignity, roused his aheady well-prepared ad- 

f Almost all towns, and even villages, in the Birman 
country, are surrounded by a stockade, in like manner as 
the villages in the Carnatic are inclosed by a bound hedge. 
The Birmaus are very expert in erecting this kind of de- 
fence. 
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liercnts to aclive resistance, aiui, attacking the 
Pogners with iiresistihlc violence, put every man 
of tlsat nation to the sword. 

Alonipra, after this act of open rebellion, still 
dissembling his real intention, and with a view to 
gain time, wrote to Apporaza in terms of the ut- 
most humility, expressing much contrition for 
wliat bad happened, representing it as a sudden 
gust of intemperate violence arising from mutual 
in-itation; at the same time, lavishly professing 
his attachment and fidelity to tlie Pegue go- 
vei-nment. These assurances, though they could 
not he expected to procure an unconditional par- 
don, yet liad the desired effect, of rendering the 
Pegue govemor less alert in prepai'ation to re- 
duce him ; and so far was Alompra from being 
considered in a formidable point of view, that Ap- 
poraza, having urgent business at Pegue, left Ava 
under the government of his nephew Dotachew, 
with directions to keep Alompra in strict confine- 
ment, as soon as he sliould be brought from Mon- 
^inboo, to which place a force, that was thought 
equal to the service, had been detached, on hear- 
ing of the massacre of the Peguers. 

Approaching the fort of Monchaboo, the Pe- 
guers never dreamed of meeting resistance, and 
had come ill armed and equipped for encountering 
opposition ; but they found the gates of the stock- 
^ado shut against them, and heard threats of defi- 
ance, instead of supplications for clemency. Al- 
ompra did not give them leisure to recover fi*om 
their surprise. At day-break the next morning he 
sallied foith at the head of his hundred adlierents, 
and, attacking the Peguers furiously with spears 
and swords, routed and pursued them for two 
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After this exploit li(‘, j*etunic<l to Ittft Irtrie 
ioitreMP, aiul lost no time in piopinini? foi ji yet 
more litizanlons conloht. lie repi es(M»l(*(l to liis i>e<»- 
])le, that they imitst now resolve t<» conquer or ])e- 
rish ; and he invited the Birmans of nei^hhonrini^ 
towns to enrol themselves under liis stamhrd. 
Some obeyed the summons, hut niany were ean- 
tious of emhraeiii”; his yet desperate fortune. In 
this affair, the nuinher of Peguers defeated 
lonijU'a is estimated at one thousand. 

News of this disaster reaching Dotacliew at 
Ava, he seems to have acted with the most blame* 
able iiTesohition ; undecided what measure to 
adopt, whether to march in person at the head of 
his troops, which did not exceed tlireo thousand, 
to wait until a reinforcement should arrive, or to 
retreat to Pioine. Whilst he was thus deliherat* 
ing, reports were daily received of some accession 
to the force of the adventurer, which, though in 
part true, were greatly exaggerated by the general 
C4)nsteniation tliat prevailed tliroughout tlm city. 
Alompra had certJiin intelligence of the state of K’s 
interests in every quarter ; and determined, by ad- 
vancing boldly to Ava, to stiike a decisive hlow^, 
before the fears of the enemy luul subsided, and 
without giving time to recal the numerous de.tach- 
ments of P(*giierH tliat were scattered over the 
neighbouring provinces. The prudence and promp- 
titude of this measure met with all the success i^ 
merited. Dotachew, when he hoard of Alompm s 
intention, fled from Ava, whilst the Birmans in that 
dty rose on the few Peguers that either could not, 
or did net choose to accompany tlieir leader ; all 
of whom they put to death* Alompra, finding 
that Dotachew hod retreated^ olteied bis first reso- 
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Inti on of proceeding in person to Ava, and remidn- 
at Moncliaboo, sending his second son Shembuan, 
to take possession of the city, and garrison the 
fort. 

These events appear to have taken place about 
the autumn of the year 1753. Dotachew did not 
halt until he reached Peguc. The misfortunes of 
the Peguers in the remote provinces alarmed 
Beinga Della, their king, for the safety of his own 
territories, and particularly for the northern towns 
and districts of Prome, Keounzeik, Tambouterra, 
&c. where the Birmans considerably outnumbered 
the Peguei-8. A large force was, notwithstand- 
ing, collected at Syriam, the command of which 
was given to Apporaza, who, in the month of Ja- 
nuary 1754, sailed up the Irrawaddy, with a nu- 
merous fleet of war boats, to reduce the insur- 
gents. At this time both the English and French 
pations had reestablished their factories at Syriam, 
and, of course, had their separate interests. The 
French favoured the Peguers, whilst the English 
leaned to the Birmans ; but until the vicinity of 
^heir residence again became the seat of war, nei- 
ther engaged in open hostility: their partialities 
were maniiested by petty assistance lent in secret, 
and supplies clandestinely conveyed, probably more 
with a view to private emolument, than from any 
enlarged politick consideration. 

When the English last took possession of Ne- 
• grais, about the year 1751, their aihiirs were not 
conducted with prudence. A Mr Hunter was ap- 
pointed to tlie superintendence, who is represented 
as a man of capacity, but of an unconciliating and 
perverse disposition. The settlement, under his 
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f^idance, oontlniied in a stato, of uncoasJhg fer- 
ment. The Caffre slaves, who had been intro- 
duced for the purpose of cultivating the lands, rose 
upon their masters, and, seizing on the boats be- 
longing to the island, efiected their escape. When 
Mr Hunter died, he was succeeded by the person 
next in rank, under whose auspices the interests of. 
the infant colony did not improve. In addition to 
their difficulties, tlie ji(‘w settlers became unhealthy. 
These discouragements, however, did not induce 
tliem to evacuate the place ; but their exertions 
were rendered languid by the diminished probabi- 
lity of ultimate success. 

The season when Apporaza undertook liis ex- 
pedition to reduf-e Alompra, was the most un- 
favourable for making a speedy journey. During 
the dry months of January, Februaiy, March and 
April, the waters of the Irrawaddy subside into a 
stream that is barely navigable ; * frequent shoals 
and banks of sand retard boats of burthen, and a 
northerly wind invariably prevails. These ob- 
structions, whilst they delayed the Peguers, gave 
opportunity to their enemies to collect the whoTe 
of their force, and aiTange it in the most advan- 
tageous manner, to avert the impending danger. 

The progress of Apporaza was uninterrupted 
until he approached the city of Ava, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which small pjuties of Birmans from 
the adjacent banks molested the boats of the Pe- 

* Tlie Gange<;, at the same season of die year, ex- 
periences a like reduction of its watcis. The head of the 
Hoogly river continues shut foi some montlis, during 
whicli, l)oat«, to reacli the Ganges from Calcutta, arc ob- 
liged to navigate through tlie Sunderbunds, and after- 
wards siiruiount the stream with difhculty, owing tollw 
impcdimeiHs of numerous shallows and sund-bonks. 
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guers by desultory attacks; tliey, however, dill 
not much impede the fleet, which continued to 
advance. Approaching the foit, a summoiiH was 
sent from the Pegue general to Shembuan, with a 
promise to spare his life, provided he immediately 
surrendered, and threatening exemplary vengeance 
should he refuse. 

The fort of ancient Ava was of sufficient strength 
to maintain a protracted siege against an enemy 
inexpert in war ; and Apporaza had good reason 
to suppose that resolution would not be wanting 
in the besieged. Shembuan replied, tliat he would 
defend his post to the last extremity. 

In tlie meanwhile Alompra was um*omitting in 
his preparations to receive the enemy, he had col- 
lected a considerable fleet at Keoum-meoum, and 
his army was recruited to the computed number 
of ten tliousand, whose confidence increased on 
the approach of danger ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the troops of Apporaza were disheartened Iiy the 
accounts of the valour and strength of their foes. 
The Pegue commander, therefore, judged it more 
^ fmdent to lead them at once to battle, than to 
waste time in the operations of a siege, the termi- 
nation of which seemed precarious and remote. 

With this design he left Ava in his reaiv and 
proceeded with his whole force towards Keoum- 
meoum, where he found Alompra prepared to give 
him battle : an engagement ensued ; the contest 
•was chiefly confined to the fleets, whilst small par- 
ties of either army skirmished on shore. Tlie ac- 
tion is said to have been obstinate and bloody. At 
lengtli the Peguers, on a report being spread that 
Shembuan had left die fort of Ava, and was ad- 
vancing to attack their rear, gnve way, and fled 
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Tfith precipitation. Numbers were slaughtered in 
the retreat; and Shcmbuan, issuing hom the fort 
of Ava, completed their overthrow. Alompra pur- 
sued the fugitive Peguers as far as the city of 
Sembew-Ghewn, after which he returned to Mon- 
chaboo. Apporaza, with the remains of his army, 
retired to the province of Pegue. 

The power of the Peguers now seemed hasten- 
ing to its wane. Yet, notwithstanding the recent 
check they had received, fresh preparations were 
made to prosecute the war. At this time, either 
real or pretended caution impelled them to a mea- 
sure, not less repugnant to humanity, than, as the 
event proved, injurious to their own interests. 
It was alleged, that a conspiracy h»l been formed 
against the Pogue government, by their aged pri- 
soner, the dethroned monarch of the Birmans, 
which had been discovered when on the point of 
execution. All the pnncipal men of the Birman 
nation were supposed to be confederated in the plot ; 
and little formality was used to ascertain wrhether 
the accusation was true or false. On the 13th of 
October the Peguers rose, and, having first sTuip 
the unhappy monarch, slaughtered indisciiminately 
several hundred Biimans, spaiing neither age nor 
sex. These sanguinary acts were as cruelly reta- 
liated. The Birmans, though subdued, were still 
very numerous in the towns and districts of Prome, 
Keounzeik, Loonzay, and Denoobew. Exaspe- 
rated at the murder of their monarch, and the fate 
of their brethren, they flew to arms, and, with a 
bai-bai-ity nothing inferior to tliat which had been 
exercised by the Peguers, -exacted a severe retri- 
bution. Prome, Denoobew, Loonzay, &c. changed 
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imstji'rfs aud theic giin-ibouH fiili thti vIcdinB 06 re- 

v(*no<». 

Diiririf^ those transactions, the Birman adveiv 
4Airer was sedulously enn>loyed in improving^ his 
good fortune. The eldest son of the late disposed 
and murdered king, hearing that Alonipra had raised 
the standard of revolt, returned to Moiiehahoo, and, 
with a set of brave and attached people, called 
Quois, that inhabited an eastern province of the 
empire, joined the fortunes of the aclventurer. This 
young man, intoxicated by the successes of his 
party, had the imprudence to assume the distinct 
tions of royalty, and attempt to exercise sovereign 
sway, as his hereditaiy right. Such claims, how- 
ever, were wliolly incompatible with tlie views of 
tlie ambitious chief, whose opposition soon edh- 
vinced the prince, not only of the futility of his 
hopes, but likewise tliat, having hai’bom*ed them, 
his own person was no longer secure. He there- 
fore secretly witlidrew, and again sought an asy- 
lum among tlie Siami^se. This step so enraged 
^ompra, that, under pret<*nce of a conspiracy, he 
, ^caused near a thousand of the Quois to bo put to 
death. 

These events occupied the greater part of tlie 
year 1754, which was drawing to a close, when 
Beinga Della, having made fresh levies, marched 
from Pegue, accompanied by his brother, to re- 
trieve the late disgraceful defeats. The king pro- 
ceeded with all expedition towards Denoobew and 
Loonzay. Tire Biimans, on his approach, eva- 
cuated thoH(* towns, and fled. The Peguera tlien 
wivanci'd to Prome, a city wcdl defended by a solid 
wall, a deep fosse, and a strong stoci^ade. In this 
fortress the Binnans prejmred to make a resolute 
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defence, and wrote to Alompra to acquaint him 
of their situation, entn^ating him, at the same 
time, to come to their aid with all possible des- 
patch. Beinga Della drove in the straggling Bir- 
mans that defended the banks of the river ; a ge- 
neral assault followed, which was vigorously re- 
pulsed by the besieged. The Peguers then altered 
the mode of attack into a bloclmde ; and, finding 
that the gamson could only act on the defensive, 
Beinga Della despatched part of his fleet and army 
up the river, as far as Melloon, in order to cut off 
supplies from the northward, and afford his own 
people more convenient subsistence. 

Alompra, although at this time threatened with 
an attack from the fugitive prince, and the exas- 
p^^rated Quois, on receiving intelligence of the 
blockade of Prome, immediately detached Mein- 
law Tzezo, an ofiieer of distinction, with 36 war 
boats, to the assistance of the garrison. This ge- 
neral, notwithstanding his force was far inferior to 
that of the enemy, boldly engaged the advanced 
guard at Melloon, and drove them back to Proipe ; 
but, finding himself unequal to contend openfj<^ 
against the main body of the Peguers, he threw 
himself, by a skilful manoeuvre, with a consider- 
able supply of men and provisions, into the fort ; 
a few of his boats only fidling into the hands of 
the enemy, whilst the remainder effected their re- 
treat to a place of security. 

Forty days are said to have elapsed, without 
any material advantage on the part of the besiegere. 
The danger being past that threatened from the 
castwai'd, Alompra had, during this interval, col- 
lected the choicest of his troops, and, leaving the 
care of Monchaboo and Ava to his two eldest sons, 
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proceeded down the river at the head of a formi- 
dable fleet, with a rapidity that equally tended to 
impress the enemy with dread, and inspire his own 
soldiers with confidence. The attack was not de- 
layed beyond the hour of his arrival ; the Peguers 
were quickly driven from a stockade which they 
had erected on the north side of the fort ; but the 
hottest action took place between the fleets. In- 
stead of an meffectual fire from ill-directed mus- 
ketry, the boats closed, and the highest personal 
piowess was evinced on both sides ; Imives, spears, 
and swords, were their weapons. After a long 
and bloody contest, victory declared for the Bir- 
mans, whilst the vanquished Peguers sought safety 
in a precipitate flight. 

Alompra, who never failed diligently to improve 
bis advantages, suffered no time to he lost in in- 
action. Proceeding to Loonzay, he found the 
town evacuated, and, on taking possession, dfianged 
its name to Mayah-oun, signifying rapid conquest, 
by wdiich it is at present known ; and such was the 
teiyor of his arms, that a body of his troops ad- 
*<Inced within a few leagues of Persiam, or Bassien, 
unmolested by the enemy, who did not attempt 
even to retai'd their progress. 

The report of this disaster sjMread general con- 
sternation throughout the Pegue dominions ; the 
fugitives that escaped gave such accounts, as the 
facts, exaggerated by their fears, might be sup- 
posed to dictate ; a general insurrection of all the 
Birman subjects subordinate to the Pegue govern- 
ment was apprehended; and certain information 
of plots and conspiracies proved that these fears 
were not groundless. The Pegue king, who had 
reti'eated to Bassien, left that place by night, and 
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retired tQ Pep:uo ; his adherents, tJins tihandtmed 
and terrified, tliought of nothinjv but their own se- 
curity ; every man pursued what lie the 

safest track ; and so universal was the panic, that, 
on the 17th of F(»bruaiy, tlie town and fortof 
Fersaim were completely deserted, the hi|Titives 
having first set fire to several houses, and con- 
sumed the public store-rooms, in which was de- 
posited a large quantity of gi'ain. • 

On the moniing of the 23d, an advanced party 
of the Birman fleet came in sight ; shortly alter, a 
body of about 250 men landed, and marched up 
to a small factory J occupied by the English. 
These people were well armed, according to the 
country manner ; but, not appearing to entertain 
hostile intentions against any except the Peguers, 
the English superintendant, Captain Baker, re- 
ceived them with confidence, and, in the character 
of a peacoablo trader, solicited protection lor the 
servants and property of the India Company. His 
icqucst was gi’anted ; neither depredation nor in- 
sult were oft'ered to the English. About noon the 
Biimans depai-tcd, having firet set fire to what rty^ 
iimiiicd of the town, and destroyed part of the 
stockade. They directed their route hack to 
Kioukhoun, a town situated on tlie mouth ol tliat 
branch of the great river tliat leads to Biissien and 
Negrais. 

From this time until the 12tJj of JMaicli, fre- 
quent skirmishes took place between small pan- 
ties of the Birmans and Pegueis, in which the lati* 
ter were generally woi’sti^. An ineffectual at- 

^ This factory, under the control of the resident at Ne- 
grais, consisted of a few store-Iiouses, erected near the 
iiver> for the purpose of focilitatiqg the timber trade. 
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tempt was made to repossess and defend Bassicn, 
by the late cliekey, or lieutenant, the man who 
liad lieen second in authority whilst the place was 
subject to the Pegue government. 

Tlie seat of war was now likely to be confined 
to the mouths of navigable rivei's, and the numer- 
ous creeks and canals that intersect the lower pro- 
vinces of Pegue, and communicate between the 
larger streams. A vessel of buithcn, provided 
with guns, and worked by a few Europeans, be/- 
came a formidable foe to the open-war boats of 
the natives, though well manned, and conducted 
with skill and courage. Alompra, who was at 
this time at Loonzay, or Mayah-oun, formed a 
right estimation of the advantage to be derived 
from an alliance with nations so well versed in the 
arts of maritime war. In order, therefore, to en- 
gage the good offices of the English, or at h;ast 
stipulate for their neutrality, he sent a deputation 
to Mr Brooke, resident at Negrais, and at that 
time chief of all the English factories. 

,On the 13th of March, a fleet of twenty-five 
'liirman boats arrived at Bassien, having on board 
two Birman deputies, accompanied by an Arme- 
nian and a Mussulman as interpreters, lliese 
personages brought a letter from Alompra, direct- 
ed to Mr Brooke, couched in terms of friendship ; 
but, not deeming it prudent to venturt‘ with so 
small a force through the Pegue districts to Ne- 
giais, the English superintendant undertook to 
forward a copy of the letter, whilst the deputies 
returned to a secure post up the river, at no gi-eat 
distance from Bassien, there to wait an quswxt, 
which was expected in four or five days. 

VOL. I. C 
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At the expiration of the computed time, the 
schooner t^t had been despatched to Negrais re- 
turned, brining an order from Mr Brooke to Captain 
Baker, to accompany the deputies to Negrais, and 
to repair diither as speedily as possible. The depu- 
tation accordingly left Bassien on the 19th of March 
1755, and reached Negrais on the 22d, at night. 

The business of the deputies was not concluded 
until the 26th, when, having received an answer 
to Alorapra B letter, and their final dismission, they 
departed, attende<l by Captain Baker. Approach- 
ing Bassien, they were astonished to find the place 
in the hands of the enemy. A detachment of 3000 
Peguers, in 60 war-boats, had arrived during their 
absence ; and on the 26tb, engaged and captured 
all the boats that waited to convoy the deputies to 
their master. Captain Baker, finding it impracti- 
cable to proceed, conducted the deputies back to 
Negrais, where they returned on the 3d of April, 
proposing to wait the occurrence of some more fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

The impediments that had thus prevented the 
return of the deputies were of short duration. 
the 2l8t of April 1755, the Peguers received cer- 
tain intelligence that Alompra had attacked Ap- 
poraza, in his camp at Synynngong, and tliat tlieir 
countiymen had suffered a total defeat. Their 
own numbers being greatly diminislied by deser- 
tion, Bassien became no longer a place of safety. 
They judged it therefore most prudent to whh- 
diaw towards Syriam. On tlie 23d, the ruins of 
the town, and its vicinity, were completely eva- 
cuated, and the navigation of the river again open- 
ed to the Birmans. 

llie retreat of these troops was well timed. 
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Several detached parties of Birmans appeared on 
the subsequent days ; and, on the 28th, a body of 
1000 men arrived at Bassien, a small number by 
land, the rest by water, with 40 war-boats. They 
experienced no resistance, and made a few prison^ 
ers. A strong convoy was sent down to Negi-ais 
to escort the deputies, who now pursued their 
journey without molestation. They returned on 
the 3d of June to Bassien, and left it on the 5th, 
with a letter from the resident at Negrais to Alom- 
pra, who had reached Dagon * early in the pre- 
ceding month. 

The victory gained by Alompra at Synyangong, 
in the end of April, was decisive; the Peguers, 
disheartened, fled to Syriam ; and many did not 
halt until they reached Pegiie. Among the latter 
was Apporaza, who left the defence of S^Tiam to 
a relation of the king of Pegue. llie fortifications 
consisted of a feeble rampart, protected by a pali- 
sade, and an inconsideiuble fosse, almost dry. 
Light as such obstaides would appear to regular 
^ops, they presented a formidable opposition to 
^ desultory attacks of an undisciplined rabble. 

The French and English factories at Syriam 
were at this time in a state of rivalry, such as might 
be expected from the spirit of national emulation, 
and the avidity of traders on a narrow scale : the 
situation of both became at this juncture highly 
critical ; danger approached, from which they could 
not hope to be entirely exempt. It was not to be 
expected that they would be suffered to remain in 
neutral tranquillity, indifferent spectatora of so se- 

* Now called llangoon. Dagon ia the name of a ce- 
lebrated temple, a short distance from the present city. 
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lions a contest t It therefore became ueoessarjr to 
adopt some decided line of conduct, in order to 
avoid being considered as a common enemy, whilst 
tlie contending powers seemed equally anxious to 
attach them. In this difficult situation neither the 
French nor the English seem to have acted with 
policy or candour ; and the imprudence of certain 
individuals finally involved others, as well as them- 
selves, in fatal consequences. 

Monsieur Boumo, the chief of the French fac- 
tory, in the interest of the Peguers, but apprehen- 
sive of the power, and dreading the success of the 
Birmans, liad recourse to dissimulation, and endea- 
voured to steer a middle course. Under pretence 
of occupying a station where he could more effec- 
tually aid the Peguers, he embarked on board a 
French ship, and, with two other vessels belonging 
to his nation, dropped down from Syriam, and 
moored in the stream of the Rangoon river. Find- 
ing, soon after, that Alompra was likely to be vio- 
torious, he determined, if possible, to secure an 
interest in that quarter. With this intent, ho 
quitted his ship, accompanied by two of Ids cou^^ 
trymen, and proceeded in a boat to Dagon, where 
Alompra received him with marks of distinction 
and kindness ; but, on the second day after the de- 
parture of Monsieur Boumo, the officer whom he 
left in charge^of the ship during his absence in 
concert with a missionary who had long resided at 
the factory, either impelled by fear, or prevailed 
upon by some secret influence, weighed anchor 
suddenly, and returned to the Peguers at Syriam, 
without permission from his commander, or even 
ailvising him of his intention. 

So cartaaonlinaiy a amyjaed Alani{BB 6 k« 
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f eedingly ; he taxed Boumo with deceit ; the 
Frenchman protested his own innocence, and ar- 
gued the improbability of his assenting to any such 
measure whilst he remained in the Biiman camp. 
He sent an order to his officers to return imme- 
diately; an injunction that was disregarded by them, 
under plea of their commander being a prisoner. 
He then requested leave from Alompra to go in 
person, and bring back the ship ; to this the king 
consented, on condition of leaving one of his at- 
tendants (Lavine, a youth) as an hostage for his 
certain return. 

From the procedure of Mr Brooke, resident at 
Negrais, in his reception of the Birman deputies, 
and the aid of military stores sent by him to tlie 
Birmans, the English, when it became necessary 
to avow the side they meant to espouse, seem to 
liave declared explicitly for the Birmans ; and this 
principle was adopted not only by the resident at 
Negrais, but also by the factory at Syrlam. The 
Hunter schooner, belonging to the India Coropa- 
the Elizabeth, a country ship, commanded by 
Captain Swain, and two otW vessels, left Syriam 
4 in the month of May, and joined the Biimans at 
Dagon, In the beginning of Jane, the Company s 
snow, Arcot, bound to Negrais, commanded by 
a Captain Jackson, and having on board Mr 
Whitehill, a gentleman in the service of the East 
India Company, proceeding to Negrais in an offi- 
cial capacity, put into the Rangoon river, through 
stress of weather. A boat that had been sent into 
fetch a pilot^retumcd, with an account of the state 
of affairs ; and brought a letter, and an invitation 
from Alompra to Captain Jaclvson, to carry bis 
c* 
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vessdl up to Dagon, promiBing him eveiy aid that 
the place afforded. 

On the 6tb of June the Arcot reached Dagon, 
and Mr Whitehill went on shore to pay his re- 
s])ect8 to the Bu'man king, by whom he was re- 
ceived in a manner that gave no apparent cause 
for complaint. 

After the defeat of the Peguers at Synyangong, 
and the acquisition of Dagon by Alompra, the 
English ships sailed from Syriam voluntarily, and 
came to Dagon to assist the Bii-mans, in con- 
formity to the evident determination of Mr 
Brooke, whose recej)tion of the Birman deputies, 
together witli his subsequent conduct, clearly 
evinced his friendly intentions towai’ds that na- 
tion. Until the airival of the Arcot, with Mr 
Jackson and Mr Whitcdiill, no subject of offence 
seems to have been given to the English by tlie 
Birmans. 

A short time previous to the arrival of the Ar- 
cot, Apporaza returned from Pegue to Syriam, and 
reassuiiied the command. He had been made ac- 
quainted with the negotiation canying on betwc3iQn 
Mr Brooke at Negrais and the deputies of Alomn s 
pra ; and, in order to counteract its effects, com- 
menced a secret correspondence with Captain Jack- 
son. His arguments seem to have strongly influ- 
enced that gentleman, and given a decided bias in 
his favour. Ground of accusation was soon found 
against the Biimans; personal ill treatment w^ 
heavily complained of, which the tenor of Mr 
Jackson s despatches does not satisjactorily esta- 
blish. 

An attempt was shortly after made by the Pe- 
guoPB to Bui^rise tlie Binnan eamp^ and teoom 
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Dagoiv. Notwithstanding the land ibroeB marcbed 
l)y night, and the fleet advanced with celerity, in- 
(Toased by a rapid tide, they were discovered in 
time for the Birmans to prepare for their reception. 
Tlie boats first airiving, were repulsed by a heavy 
fire from the banks, which were lined with Birman 
troops, l^he post of Dagon could only be taken on 
the side of the land by a resolute assault. The at- 
tack of the Peguers was feeble and ineffectual. 
Disheartened by the failure of their fleet, and des- 
titute of able leaders, they soon abandoned their 
enterprise. An irregular fire of musketiy conti- 
nued until noon, when the Peguers retreated to 
Syriam, little loss being sustained on either side. 

Duiing tljis spiritless contest the English main- 
tained a perfect neutrality, not a shot being dis- 
charged from any of the ships ; a circumstance that 
tended to create suspicion in the minds of the Bir- 
mans. Tlieir distrust, however, seems to have been 
lulled by assurances of friendship, and probably by 
the expectation of a supply of cannon and stores 
fiom Negrais, which Mr Brooke had announced 
intention of sending under care of Messrs Ba- 
^er and North, whom he meant to depute to the 
Birman king. Alompra had, a short time before, 
left Dagon to quell a disturbance in the northern 
provinces, caused by the Quois and Siamese ; who, 
taking advantage of his absence, had invaded his 
country, and excited an insurrection of the inhabi- 
t|uit8 in favour of the fugitive son of the ancient 
monarch. The sudden appearance of the victori- 
ous chief disconcerted his enemies ; he soon redu- 
ced the disobedient, and obliged the Siamese to re- 
tire within their own frontiers. 

Previous to his ckpartuns from Dagon, Alampra 
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laid the foundation of the town, now so well known 
by the name of Rangoon, or Dzangoon, which sig- 
nifies victory achieved. Here stood, in former 
days, a large and populous city, called in the Pa- 
li, or sacred language, Singounterra ; the site of 
which Alompra diligently explored, and raised on 
its ruins tlie present flourishing sea-poil; of the 
Pegue dominions. Dagon, often called Sho Da- 
gon, or the Golden Dagon, is a name peculiar to 
the temple ; a noble edifice, three miles distant 
from the banks of the river. When Alompra- left 
liis camp, he appointed Meinla-Meingoun, an ofli- 
Ger of approved reputation and valour, to command 
in his absence. 

The clandestine negotiations between the Eng- 
lish and Peguers appear to have been renewed af- 
ter this action. Several messages passed, in which 
a fresh attack on the Biimans was concerted, and 
the aid of the Company s ships promised to the 
Peguers, who were thus to be befriended by the 
whole European force, both French and English. 
Confiding in their new allies, and assured of victo- 
ry, the war-boats of the Peguers, during the nigli<^ 
dropped down the Pegue river, and with the French ^ 
ships moored in die stream of the Lrawaddy, * 
waiting the return of tide to carry them to Ran- 
goon. Dawn of day discovered them to the Bir- 
mans, whose general immediately sent for the Eng- 
lish gentlemen, to consult on the best means of de- 
fence. At this interview, the Birmans candidly > 
quainted Mr Whitehill how ill satisfied they were 
with the conduct of the English commanders du- 

• The name of the great river of Ava. This branch 
is often colled the Rangoon riy^r, to distinguish it from 
that which leads to Bassien, 
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fing the late action, and desired a promise of n»ore 
active assistance on the present o(;casion. Mr 
Whitehill replied, that without tlie Company’s or- 
ders he was not authorized to commence hostilities 
on any nation ; but if the Peguers fired on the Eng- 
lish ships, it would he considered as an act of ag- 
gression, and resented accordingly. How mucli it 
is to be lamented, that such prudent and equitable 
principles were not better observed ! the depar- 
ture from them affixed a stain on the national ho- 
nour, which the lapse of more than forty years has 
not been able to expunge. 

Tlie Pegue force was, on this occasion, highly 
formidable. It consisted of two largq French ships, 
and an armed snow belonging to the king of Pegue, 
with 200 Teilee, or war-boats. On the approach 
of this armament, the Birmans manifested their ap- 
prehensions, by repeating their entreaties to the 
English. Owing to the time of the tide^ it waa 
noon before the Pegue boats could advance. Wlien 
within cannon shot, the French ships came to an- 
chor, and opened their guns, whilst a brisk dis- 
j^^ge of musketry was poured from the Pegue 
/ boats on the Birman fleet, that, for the most part, 
had taken slielter in a creek, and were protected 
by the fire kept up from a gi’ove of mangoo trees, 
on the banks of the river, in possession of the Bir- 
mans, ai'ound which tliey had raised temporary 
works, and erected a battery of a few pieces of 
ship cannon, which, from being ill served, did lit- 
tle execution. At this juncture, the English sliips 
Hunter, Arcot and Elizabeth, commenced a fire 
on the Birman fleet. Thus assailed by unexpect- 
ed foes, the Birmans were obliged to abandon their 
boal;^ and takid abater in the groves Had the Be- 
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gners improved the critical opportunity, and pur- 
Rued l]»eir advantage with renolution, this action 
might have retrieved their declining interests, and 
restored to them possession of the lower provinces. 

In vain the Europeans pemuadcd them to attempt 
the capture of the Birman fleet. Too timid to ex- 
pose themselves to a close discharge of musketry 
from the grove, they were contented with tho eclat 
of liaving compelled the enemy to retreat from their 
boats, and the rest of the day was spent in distant 
random firing. During the night the English ships 
removed out of the reach of small arms, two men 
being killed on board the Arcot. The Peguers 
kept their sitifktion for some days, duiing which 
much irregular skirmishing passed ; when, having 
exhausted their amuniiion without advancing their 
cause, the Peguers thouglit fit to return to Sy- 
riam, accompanied by the English and French 
ships, leaving the Birmans in possession of the for- 
tified grove, and the lines of the newly-projected 
town. 

Apporaza, who held the chief command at Sy- 
riam, received the English with every mark of 
spect ; and, judging this a favourable opportunity ^ 
to regain the alliance of theii* nation, he wrote to 
Mr &ooke at Negrais, inviting him to come in 
person to Syiiam, and there settle terms of per- 
manent connexion. Mr Brooke, in letters of a 
finendly tenor, excused himself from personal at- 
tendance, and requested that Mr Whiteliill migfit 
be suffered to proceed to his station at Negrais, 
and the Company’s ships permitted to pursue their 
voyage to the same place, whither he ordered the 
several commanders immediately to repair. The 
compliance of Apporaza with tins request demon- 
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8ti*ated Jjis ardent desire to recover the good will 
of the English. Mr Whitehill left Syriam, escort- 
ed by 20 armed boats, and, proceeding through 
the rivers, reached Negiais on the 26th of August. 
The Hunter schooner sailed on the 26th of Sep- 
tember following, the Arcot being delayed for some 
necessary repairs. 

Whilst these matters were agitating at Dagon, 
Mr Brooke was advancing his negociations with 
Alompra. Captain Baker and Lieutenant North 
were delegated, with presents and instructions, to 
conclude a treaty of amity and alliance with the 
Birman monarch. 

It has been already mentioned, that Alompra 
was under the necessity of leaving his post at Da- 
gon about the middle of June, in order to suppress 
an insurrection of his own subjects, and repel the 
Siamese. The object of his expedition was at- 
tained with little difficulty ; and he had the addi- 
tional satisfaction to leaiii, that his arms had been 
successful in Cassay, the inhabitants of which, 
taking advantage of the unsettled state of the em- 
had thrown off their dependence. This couti- 
^ try is separated from the kingdom of the Birmans 
on the north-west by the river Keenduem, which, 
taking a south-east course, unites its waters widi 
those of the Irrawaddy, a short way above the 
town of Sembew-ghewn. About the time that 
Alompra left Ava to relieve Prome, he detached a 
l^dy of troops across the river, under the com- 
mand of a distant relation, to chastise the Cas- 
sayers. These people had, for ages past, tasted 
the sweets of independence only at intervals, when 
the contests of the Birman and Fegue powers l^t 
them no leisure to enforce obedience. Ilhus 
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cuBtomed to the yoke, though always ready fo 
revolt, they were quickly reduced to submission 
The prince, or rajah, who resided at Munnepoora, 
the capital of Cassay, sued for peace, which was 
concluded on terms advantageous to the Binnans ; 
and, as is the custom, a young man and young 
woman of the Undred of the rajah were delivered 
as liostages for the due observance of the compact. 

The English deputation proceeded in boats slow- 
ly up th(i river, which, at that season of the year, 
is swelled by mountain torrents, and the naviga- 
tion rendered difhcult by the rapidity of the stream. 
A short distance above Prome, they met a detach- 
ment, commanded by a Boomien, or general of 
rank, in its route to Dagon ; it consisted of eighty 
lioats, and 4000 troops, to reinforce the army act- 
ing against the Peguers. Captain Baker had an 
interview with the chief, who expressed sanguine 
hopes of reducing Syi'iam, and destroying tlie 
Fi-encdi ships that had assisted the Peguera. 

The late extraordinary conduct of the English 
shipping at Dagon, was no very favourable intro- 
duction to the delegates ; nor did Captain Baker 
escape reproach for transactions in which he cer- 
tainly had no share. To increase his embarrass- 
ment, he had tlie misfortune, the day after he 
parted with the detachment, to lose his colleague, 
Lieutenant North, who died at Roung-Yooah, of 
a dysentery and fever. Captain Baker afteiwards 
pursued his voyage, accompanied only by the Bir- 
mans. On the 8th of September he reached Ava, 
lately the metropolis of the empire. Alompra, 
partial to the scene of his first success, had remov- 
ed the seat of government to Monchaboo, which 
he constituted capital,, and fijsod on as t^ place 
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of his fttture residence. At Ava Captain Baker 
was civilly entertained by the governor. On the 
12th he reached Keouin-roeouin, situated on the 
west bank of the Inawaddy, and on the 16th re« 
ceived a summons to attend “ the golden feet. *’ * 
Leaving his boats, at noon the following day he 
proceeded by land to the royal presence. His re- 
ception was conducted with as much pomp and 
parade, as a king so recently elevated to his ho- 
nours, and seated on a tlirone so imperfectly esta- 
blished, was capable of displaying. During this 
interview the new monarch, in his conversation, 
gave a striking instance of that intoxication which 
usually attends an unexpected and recent rise to 
power. Yet his vain boastings were not accom- 
panied by any mark of personal contempt or in- 
dignity to Captain Baker. He vaunted of his 
victories, and the extent of his empire, in a style 
of presumptuous vanity equal to the aiTogance of 
Xerxes. He upbraided our national character in 
the ailair of the shipping at Dagon, alleging that 
he had treated the English with kindness, which 
they repaid by perfidiously breaking the promise 
9 given to him on liis departure from Dagon. To 
these reproaches Captain Baker could only reply 
by expressions of regret, and a solemn declaration 
t^t Mr Brooke, so far from having authorized, 
knew nothing of such proceedings. Alompra lis- 
tened to his assurances with more complacency 
tDkn could well be expected from a despot who had 
waded to a throne tlnough the blood of his ene- 
mies. 

* A Binnan expresdon, used to denote the Imperial 
presence. 
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At a second audience, a few days subsequent 
to the first, his Majesty dictated a letter, address- 
ed to Mr Brooke, in which he granted permission 
to the Com])any to establish factories at Dagon and 
Bassien ; having determined on the total demoli- 
tion of Spiam. Captain Baker made a further 
requisition of the island of Negi-ais. Although 
this desire was not refused, the formal assignment 
was postponed, owing to a domestic misfortune, 
which gave the king much uneasiness ; but as it 
was his Majesty's intention shortly to repair to 
Kangoon, to conduct in person the Pegue war, the 
completion of the gi*ant was deferred to a future 
opportunity. Captain Baker, having obtained his 
dismission, set out for Keoum-meoum, and on the 
29th of September embarked^to return to Ne- 
grais. 

Wliilst friendship and union were thus likely to 
be established between the Birmans and the settle- 
ment at Negrais, the Peguers hazai'ded another at- 
tempt on vlie Birman post at Dagon, and were a- 
gain assisted by the Arcot, and two private Eng- 
lisli ships, whicli, it is probable, on this occasion 
might have acted, in some degree, under compul- 
satory influence, lliree English and one French 
ship, with 300 armed boats, constituted the Pegue 
force by water ; and 10,000 men marched by land, 
to attack the heights at Dagon, and the fortified 
grove. The Birmans, with considerable ingenuity, 
constructed fire-rafts, consisting of a number' of 
boats fastened together, and filled with combus- 
tible materials. These rafts were floated down a 
strong spring-tide to where the ships lay at an- 
chor, and directed with such skill and effect, as to 
oblige them to slip their cables and get under 
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weigh, the French ship narrowly escaping destruc* 
tioD. This manoeuTre effectually removed the ves- 
sels for that tide, and prevented a cooperation with 
the land forces, who, thus deprived of the support 
on which they chiefly depended, made an ineffec- 
tual chaige on the Birman works. They were easily 
repulsed, and, with the fleet and army, retreated 
to Syiiam, whence they never dared to hazard an- 
other enterprise. 

Tlie affairs of the Peguers were in this desperate 
state when Alompra returned victorious from Ava. 
His presence animated his own army, and spread 
a heavier cloud over the unfortimate Taliens. * 
He immediately changed the plan of operations. 
Instead of waitmg at Dagon, in fortified posts, 
the attack of the Peguers, he, in turn, became the 
assailant, and leaving the great river, boldly ad- 
vanced his boats to the mouth of the S}rriam 
stream ; thereby cutting off all communication with 
the sea, and the countries to the west of Rangoon. 
Apporaza about this time retired from Syriam to 
Pegue, leaving his former station to be maintain- 
ed by the chief Woon, or Woongee, of the Pegue 
empire. Permission had previously been given to 
tlie English ships to depart with the Company’s 
stores. Mons. Boumo, the French resident, con- 
tinued at Syriam, where, having moored his ves- 
sel close to the factory, he prepared to defend him- 
self. The tide in the Rangoon river rises to an 
uncommon height ; the river of Pegue, or, as it is 
often called, of Syriam, being fed by the influx 
of the sea, through the Rangoon river, sinks at 
low ebb into an inconsiderable stream. The French 


Tlio B'lmaiw rail the Peguers Taliens. 
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ship, when the water retired, touched the ground, 
whilst the Birmans, profiting by her unmanageable^ 
state, during the recess of tide, brought gun-boats 
to bear in such a direction, as to annoy her with- 
out exposing themselves. This judicious mode of 
attack proved successful ; the ship was quickly dis- 
abled, and Mons. Boumo, finding the post unte- 
nable, wrote a letter to Alompia, apologizing for 
his former conduct, and making fresh overtures of 
accommodation. The correspondence was either 
discovered or suspected by the Peguers, who sud- 
denly removed Mons. Boumo and his adherents 
into the fort of Syriam, before the purposed ne- 
gociation had time to be completed. 

Alompra immediately took possession of the 
evacuated factoiy and vessel ; after which he seem- 
ed desirous of attaining his object of Syriam, ra- 
ther by blockad(» and famine than by hostile ap- 
proaches. Without attempting to assault the place, 
he continued in its vicinity until the month of July 
1756. By such apparent inactivity on the part 
of the Birmans, the garrison was lulled into fatal 
security. Alompra, seizing a favourable opportu- 
nity, crossed the ditch in the dead of the night, 
caiTied the outworks without resistance, and soon 
made himself master of the fort. The command- 
ant, and the gi’eater part of the ganison, favoured 
by die dai’kness, escaped to Pegue ; many, how- 
ever, were slain, and all the Europeans were mfide 
pidsoners. 

It has ali-eady appeared to have been the deter- 
mined policy of the French to espouse the cause 
of the Peguera ; and had succoui’s from Pondi- 
cherry arrived before the state of things became 
too desperate, affairs would jirobably have wpni 
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a different aspect, and the Pef^ers obtained such 
an addition to their strength, as would hare ena- 
bled them to conclude a peace on advantageous 
terms. But assistance in war, to be effectual, must 
be timely. Unless applied while the scales hang 
nearly even, it often comes too late, and is found, 
not only to be useless, but even productive of deeper 
disappointment. In the present case, the French 
brought those supplies, of which the Peguers had 
long buoyed themselves with hopes, at the unfor- 
tunate moment when the communication was cut 
off, when no relief could be conveyed to them, 
and all prospect of retrieving their disastrous for- 
tunes had completely vanished. 

Mens. Dupliex, Governor of Pondicherry, a 
man whose comprehensive mind perceived with 
clearness whatever could benefit his nation, at this 
juncture deeply engaged in the important contest 
that was ultimately to determine the sovereignty 
of the East, being aware of the consequence of 
maintaining an influence in Peguc, had, notwith- 
standing the exigencies of his own situation equip- 
ped two ships, the Galathie and Diligent, vessels 
* of force, well manned and armed, and sent them, 
with a supply of military stores, to the assistance 
of the Peguers. Shortly after leaving Pondicheny, 
they separated : the Galathie had a speedy pass- 
age ; but owing to a fatal and frequent error of 
mktaking the mouth of the Sitang river, which is 
a mw miles to the eastward, for that of Rangoon^ 
she did not anive at the bar until two days after 
Syriam had fallen into the hands of the Birmans. 
The boat sent by the French commander to bring 
down a pilot was immediately captm'cd. Alompra, 
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being appiiaed of the circumstance, ordered a pilot, 
in a country boat, to ])roceed to the Galathie, and 
compelled Boumo, who was then under rigorous 
confinement, to write to the Captain, encouraging 
him to proceed, and come up to llangoon, assign- 
ing some frivolous excuse for the delay of the Ga- 
lathie s boat, which he was given to expect would 
meet him on the way to town. The Captain im- 
prudently became the dupe of this artifice ; he 
weighed, and stood in witli a strong flood tide, 
which in a few hours carried him to Rangoon, 
whera the sudden seizure of his vessel prevented 
all possibility of retreat ; the stores were brought 
on shore, and the consignments and papem proved 
that these supplies were meant for the assistance 
of the Peguers, and directed to Beinga Della, and 
his brother Apporaza. Alompra became so incens- 
ed, that he gave orders for the instant execution of 
Bourno, Martine, and the captain and oificers of 
the Galathie. This sanguinary mandate was obey- 
ed with imrelenting promptitude ; a few seamen 
and Lascars alone escaped, and these were preserv- 
ed, for no other purpose than to be rendered of 
use in the further prosecution of the war, and sur- 
vived but to experience all the miseries of hopeless 
bondage. 

The Diligent was more fortunate; having sepa^ 
rated from her consort, she met with advei-se winds, 
and was obliged to bear away for the Nicobar 
Islands. This delay prevented her reaching her 
intended port until six weeks subsequent to the 
disaster. The caution of the captain saved him 
from suffering a similar fate. He got intelligence of 
the massacre of his countrymen in time to retire, 
and carried back news of the failure of the expedi^ 
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tioii to Pondicherry, whence it was impossible to 
attempt the extension of further succour to the un- 
happy Peguers. 

The rage of the conqueror was, on this occa- 
sion, exhausted on tlie French. Foreigners of other 
nations, who had been captured in Syriam, were 
treated less rigorously. Some who incurred his dis- 
pleasure, and had reason to dread its effects, were 
dismissed with admonitions, and suffered to depart. 
Among these were a few English, who had not 
been able to withdraw from Syriam, before it came 
into the enemy’s possession. 

The fall of Syriam seems to have determined the 
fate of the Peguers. Cut ofl* from communication 
with the western countries of Dalla and Bassieii, 
deprived of the navigation of the llangoon river 
and the Irrawaddy, and shut out from all foreign 
aid, their resources failed, and supplies by water 
could no longer reach them. The Bago Mioup, or 
Pegue river, extends a very short distance to the 
north north-east ; the tide alone renders it naviga- 
ble. Where that influence fails, it degenerates into 
a streamlet which issues from a range of hills about 
^ forty miles above the city, remai-kable only for their 
noisome and destructive atmosphei-e. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the Pe- 
guers prepared to sustain a siege in their capital, 
which was in a better state of defence than is com- 
mon in countries tliiere the science of war is so 
imperfectly understood. Situated on an extensive 
plain, Pegue was surroimded with a high and 
solid wall, flanked by small towers, and strength- 
ened on each face by demibastions, equidistant ; a 
broad ditch contained about three feet depth of 
water ; wells or reservoira 8U]>plied the town ; the 
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stupendous pagoda of Shocmadoo, nearly centrical, 
built on an artificial eminence, and inclosed by a 
substantial wall of brick, served as a citadel, and 
afibrded an enlarged view of the adjacent country. 
The extent, however, of the works, the troops ne- 
eossaiy to defend them, and the number of inha- 
bitants within the walls, opperated to the disad- 
vantage of the besieged, and aggravated the dis- 
tresses they were sJioi tly to emlure. 

As soon as the rainy season subsided, and the 
country, which between Pegue and Syriam is low 
and swampy, had emerged from the inundations of 
tlie monsoon, Alompra ordered his general, Me- 
inla-Meingoung, to advance towai-ds Pegue at the 
bead of a body of troops. A few days after he 
followed in person with his whole army ; and in 
four marches they readied tlie vicinity of the city, 
through a country laid waste and depopulated. 
Circurnvallation is a favourite practice of warfare 
with the Birmans, and famine a weapon on which 
they repose the greatest reliance. Alompra, pre- 
ferring these to the hazard of a repulse, in an at- 
tempt to storm, invested Pegue with his army, and 
erected numerous stockades, at once to protect his 
own troops, and prevent communication with the 
countiy. 'llms secui'ed by his defences from sur- 
prise and sudden attack, fearless ot any extenial 
enemy, and commanding the navigation of the ri- 
ver, he sat down in the monfjjii of Januaiy 1757 ^ 
to wait the slow hut certain effects of hunger and 
distress. 

The fort of Pegue was occupied by the royal 
family and the principle nobles of the Talien na- 
tion. Among the highest in rank were Apporaza, 
hrotlicr of the king, Choupm'ea, his son-in-law and 
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nepheW) and Talabaan, a general who, on former 
occasions, had been distinguished by rendering his 
country signal services ; and had raised himself 
by his valour to the first military honours of the 
state. 

Tlie Birmans, though superior in numbers, per- 
severed in the passive system of reduction, and 
were not to be allured from the protection of their 
stockades. Two months thus elapsed in defensive 
inactivity. The consequences, however, weie in- 
evitable ; want, and its sure concomitants, discon- 
tent and mutiny, began to rage within the walls. 
On this emergency the king summoned a council 
of all liis family and chieftains. After expatiating 
on the straits to which they were reduced, and the 
hopelessness of relief, he declared his intention to 
sue for peace ; and further, to propitiate the con- 
queror, he proposed sending to him his only un- 
married daughter ; as by such an act of homage 
alone he could expect to procure favourable* terms. 
Tliis proposal was listened to with sorrowful ac- 
quiescence by all but Talabaan, who is said to have 
cherished a secret passion for the maiden ; for in 
this country, young women of the highest rank are 
not, after the manner of India, precluded from the 
sight and conversation of the other sex. The chief, 
with haughty indignation, reprobated the disgi-ace- 
ful sacrifice, inveighing against it in the shaiTiest 
tqpns ; and concluded with an offer to sally foith 
at die head of six hundred chosen followers, and 
either raise the siege, and procure an honourable 
peace, or perish in the attempt ; provided, in the 
event of success, the king would promise to bestow 
on him his daughter, as the reward of valour. 

Struck with the gallantry of this proposal, the 
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king apparently assented, and tlie council broke 
up ; but Apporaza and the other chiefs, who long 
had beheld with jealousy the growing power and 
increasing fame of Talabaan, remonstmted against 
the measun;, as an art still more derogatory to 
tlieir monarch, than yielding his daughter as a 
peace-offering to a sovereign potentate. The king, 
by these parsuasions, was prevailed upon to re- 
tract the conditions. Talabaan, irritated at his 
disappointment, took an opportunity of leaving the 
fort at midnight, and with a few resolute attend- 
ants forced his way in safety through the Birman 
camp. He afterwards crossed the Setang river, 
and marched to Mondimaa, or Martaban, where his 
family resided. 

Two days after Talabaan had retired, the Pegue 
king, in pursuance of Ids first intention, wrote to 
Alompra, proposing peace on the terms which he 
had intimated to his council before the secession 
of his 'general. The Birman king readily accept- 
ed the offered pacification. A ncgociation was 
opened, which terminated in an agreement, that 
the Pegue king should govern his country under 
the stipulation of doing homage to the Birman 
monarch : that the ancient boundary should be ob- 
served ; and Prome, or Pee Miou, continue the 
frontier of the Pegue dominions to the north. A 
preliminary of these conditions was the surrender 
of the daughter of the Pegue monarch to the royal 
victor. Apporaza, her uncle, was appointed to con- 
vey her to the Birman camp, where they were re- 
c^eived with music, feasting, and every demonstra- 
tion of joy and amity. 

Some days elapsed in festive ceremonies, du- 
ring which both the besiegers and besieged had 
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frequent and almost nniiitcmipted intercourse. 
The guai'ds on both sides relaxed in tlioir vi^ance, 
and small paities of Birmans found tlioir way into 
the city, whilst the Peguei-s visited the Biiman 
camp without molestation or inquiiy. Alompra, 
who, it appears, had little intention of adhering to 
the recent compact, privately introduced bodies of 
armed men, with directions to secrete themselves 
witliin the city, until their seiTices should be re- 
quired. Arms and ammunition were also conveyed, 
and lodged in places of concealment. Matters, 
however, were not managed with such ciicum- 
spection as to prevent discoveiy. Chonparea, the 
king’s nephew, received intimation of the meditat- 
ed treachery. He instantly ordered the gates of 
the city to be closed, and having found out the re- 
positories where the weapons were lodged, and 
detected many Birmans in disguise, he gave direc- 
tions to put to death every man of that nation who 
should be found within the walls, and opened a 
fire upon such pait of the Binnan camp as was 
most exposed to the artillciy of the fort. 

Hostilities now recommenced with exasperated 
fury, Apporaza with his royal niece were detain- 
ed in the Biiman camp ; the uncle under close 
confiement, whilst the lady was consigned to the 
guai'dians of the female apartments. The Peguers 
having gained no accession to theii* strength, and 
added little to their stores, during the shoit intcr- 
V J of tranquillity, were not in a better condition 
than before to resist the enemy. The Birmans ob- 
served the system of warfare which they at first 
adopted ; so that in six weeks, famine had again 
reduced the garrison to a deplorable state of 
wretchedness and want. The most loathsome rep- 
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tiles were eagerly sought ailer and devoured, and 
the clamours of the soldiers could no longer be 
appeased. A few secret hoards of grain were by 
chance discovered, and many more were suspected 
to exist. The crowd thronged tumultuously round 
the quarters of Chouparea, on whom, after the se- 
cession of Talabaan, and the imprisonment of Ap- 
poi*aza, the care of defending the fortress entirely 
devolved. In order to silence and satisfy those 
whom he could not restrain^ he ordered a general 
search for grain, and granted permission to the 
soldiers forcibly to enter whatever houses fell un- 
der suspicion. This license was diligently im- 
proved, and the house of a near relation of the 
king was discovered to contain more grain than 
either the present situation of aHairs or bis own 
wants could justify. The deposit was demanded, 
and as resolutely refused. The crowd, authorized 
by the permission of Chouparea, proceeded to take 
by violence what was not to be obtained by entrea^ 
ty. A riot ensued, in which some lives were lost, 
and the prince was at length obliged to abandon 
his house. Repairing to the royal residence, he 
uttered violent invectives against Chouparea, whom 
he accused to the king of harbouring an intention 
to deprive his sovereign of life, and seize upon the 
imperial throne ; and advised his majesty rather to 
throw himself on the generosity of the besiegers, 
and obtain the best terms practicable, than hazard 
the danger to which his person and kingdom were 
exposed from the perfidy of a faithless and power- 
ful subject. The king, whose imbecility seems to 
have equalled his ill fortune, lent an ear to the 
complaints of a man stimulated by sudden rage 
and peraonal jealousy. The unha]>py and distrae . 
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ed monarch resolved to pursue his roiinsel ; but 
beinp; too timid openly to avow his weakness and 
suspicion, he sent secret proposals to Alompra to 
surrender the city to him, stipulatinp^ for life alone, 
and leaving the rest to the discretion of the con» 
queror. According to the plan agreed on, the 
Birmans advanced to the gates, which were im- 
mediately doserted : the Peguers fled in the ut- 
most panic ; many escaped in the confusion ; the 
Pegue king was made prisoner, and the city given 
up to indiscriminate plunder. 

Alompra, having thus triumphed over his natu- 
ral enemy, and to all appeamnee given a flnal 
blow to the Peguers, who, with their city and 
their sovereign, lost the spirit of lesistancts pro- 
ceeded to bring into subjection the countries to the 
eastward, including the fertile districts situate be- 
tween Pegue and the Three Pagodas, which were 
the ancient boundai’ies of the Pegue and Siam, or 
Yoodra, territories. Talabaan had fled to Mar- 
taban, where his influence was still considemble, 
and his enterprising spirit rendered him an ene- 
my not to be despised. This chief, on the ap- 
prdlftch of Alompra, finding that he had not force 
sufficient to oppose the Birmans, fled into the 
woods, leaving behind him some of his family, 
and many peraons who were attached to his 
cause. Alompra seized on these, and, conforma- 
bly to the barbarous custom of nations of the East, 
the^innocent were condemned to sufler for the 
guilty: the unfortunate Talabaan was summon- 
ed to surrender, and menaces of destruction, 
in case of refusal, were held out against such of 
his family and adherents as had fallen into the cou- 
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queror s power. The danger to which his dear- 
est connexions thus became exposed, suppressed 
ill Tulabaan*s mind all personal apprehension ; he 
suirendered himself a voluntary prisoner, to pre- 
serve those whom he loved more than life. When 
brought into the royal presence, with unshaken 
but respectful resolution, he demanded the release 
of his friends, and his own sentence. Alompra, 
struck with such an instance of magnanimity, ge- 
nerously forgave him, and ordered the captives to 
be liberated. Jle afterwards raised Talabaan to a 
distinguished station in his own service ; the du- 
ties of which that general executed during the 
reign of Alompm with strict fidelity, although he 
was afteiwards instrumental in exciting a rebellion 
against bis successor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ARTICLES OP COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE SIGN- 
ED BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE BUR- 
MESE — REVOLT OF THE PEGUERS — QUELLED 
BY ALOMPRA — BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT NE- 
GRAIS — MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH — WAR 
BETWEEN THE BURMANS AND SIAMESE — CON- 
TINUED SUCCESSES OF ALOMPRA — IlIS DEATH 
—AND CHARACTER. 

The English interests in India were at this time 
suspended in a doubtful scale. Little could be spa- 
red from the coast of Coromandel, then the theatre 
of most important struggles, to aid distant colonies, 
and support precarious projects ; Negrais was in 
consequence neglected, though not yet abandoned. 
The Talien or Pegue government, by the surren- 
der of their capital, being now extinct, it became 
necessary for foreigners ter conciliate the new sove- 
reign. Alompra had summoned Mr Newton, * re- 
sident on the part of the East India Company at 


♦*’Mr Brooke had retired; and Captain Howe, who 
succeeded Mr Brooke, had died. Mr Newton was only 
eventual resident A Mr W, Roberts was intended for 
that charge. He, however, was killed at tlie siege of Ma- 
dras; and from that ])eriod Negrais was neglected. Mr 
Brooke and Captain Howe had the reputation of being 
very honourable men. 
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Negrais, to attend him at Prome. Mr Newton de- 
puted Ensign Lyster to the Birman chief, with pre- 
sents, and instructions to obtain for the Company 
the settlement of Negrais, with certain immunities 
and privileges of trade. 

in pursuance of his orders, Ensign Lyster left 
Negrais on the 27th day of June 1757, and pro- 
ceeded in the Maiy schooner as far as Persairn, or 
Bassien, where he was detained until the 13th of 
July, waiting for a person named Antonio, a na- 
tive descendant of a Portuguese family, who was 
employed by the Birman government in the capa- 
city of inteipreter, and, in consequence of that of- 
fice, possessed some share of power and influence. 
This man was charged with the provision of boats, 
and the safe conduct of the deputation. Matters 
being at length in readiness, Ensign Lpter, with 
his attendants, embarked on board four boats, ill 
equipped against the tempestuous and rainy wea- 
ther which prevailed at tliat season of the year. 
Neaily at the same time, accounts reached Alom- 
pra, that symptoms of disaffection had again been 
manifested by the Cassayers, on the west bank of 
the Keen-Duem. Leaving the command of llan- i 
goon, now considered the capital of tlie Pegue ' 
province, to a general named Namdeoda, with a 
respectable force to check the Peguers, he depart- 
ed from Rangoon in the middle of July. On the 
23d, Ensign Lyster, who had suffered great incon- 
venience from the want of a commodious boalt at 
this stormy season, met the king on his way up the 
river, and was honoured with an audience on board 
the royal barge : at which, though from circum- 
stances, little pomp of royalty could be displayed, 
yet his majesty assumed a lofty tone, boasted of 
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his invincible prowess, and enumerated tlie royal 
captives of tlie Pogue family, wlio were led pri- 
soners in liis train. After asking several questions,, 
he postponed the further discushion of business to 
a future day, and direc tiMl Ensign Lyster to follow 
him. On the 29t]L the king halted at Loonzay, 
where the English deputy was honoui'ed with a se- 
cond admission to the loyal presence. At this con- 
versation Alompia upbj aided Ensign Lyster with 
the conduct of his countrymen, in giving encou- 
ragement and protection to tlic disaffected Peguers. 
Having ordered presents of a trivial value to be 
presented in return foi those lironght from Negrais, 
he n»fen-ed the deputy to Antonio, and the Birman 
govenior of Persaiin, for a ratification and final ad- 
justment of the treaty. Being pressed in point of 
time, the King depaited from Loonzay on tlie fol- 
lowing moi ling, and left the delegate of the Eng- 
lish factory to complete liLs mission with the Por- 
tuguese sliawbuiider, * and the governor of the pro- 
vince. 

After some unnecessary delay, said to be occa- 
sioned by the fraud and avarice of the governor of 
Persaim, or moie probably Antonio the interpreter, 
an instrument was formally executed, consisting of 
nine distinct articles. Some valuable commercial 
immunities were by these ceded to the India Com- 
pany ; the island of Negrais was giunted to them 
in perpetuity, together with a piece of ground op- 
posite to the old town of Persaim, for the purpose 
of erecting a factory: in return for which, tlie 

* « Intendant of the port. ’* This is a Mussulman 
term, understood in all the sca-ports of the East. It is 
called Ackawoon in the Birman language. 

e2 
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Company engaged to pay an annual tributef con- 
sisting of ordnance and military stores. A parti- 
cular clause specified, that aid should be pven to 
the Birmans against the King of Tavoy 

This agreement, the conduct and completion of 
which seem to have been influenced by the undig- 
nified application of a bribe to the intermediate 
agents, appears to have received the entire sanc- 
tion and authority of the King. Negims, in con- 
formity with the tenor of the compact,' was conti- 
nued in the possession of the English ; and, on the 
22d of August 1757, Ensign Lyster measured the 
allotted portion of ground, on which the Biitish 
colours were hoisted, and three volleys of small 
arms fired, to solemnize the act of occupancy. 

Elated with success, Alompra returned to Mon- 
chalioo, now the seat of imperial govermneiit. Af- 
ter some months spent in enacting laws, and regu- 
lating the internal police of the langdom, he took 
up aims against the Cassayers, and, proceeding up 
the Keen-Duem with a fleet of boats, laid waste 
the western bank, burning villages, and capturing 
such of the inliabitants as could not save them- 
selves by flight. Having landed his troops, he was 
preparing to advance to Muimepoora, the capital 
of Cassay, when information arrived that the Pe- 
guers had revolted, and, in tlieir attempts to throw 
off* the yoke, had defeated Naindeoda, and met 
with such success as threatened the loss of tljnse 
territories which his valour had lately acquired. 

♦ Tavoy, now in possession of tlie Birmans, seems to 
have once been an independent principality, and was re- 
cognised as such by the English in tlie year 1753. It pro- 
bably owed its transitory independence to the wars that 
raged between the greater powei-s. 
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This intellij^ence induced him to abandon his views 
to the westward of the Keen-Duem, imd return 
expeditiously to the southern provinces. 

It was supposed by the Birmans, and perhaps 
not without good grounds, that this insurrection 
of the Peguers, after the depwture of Alouipi*a, 
sprung not less from the instigation of others, than 
from their own natural desire of emandpation. 
Crowds of fugitives had fled from the fury of the 
Pinnans, and taken shelter in the Siam country ; 
some had settled on the east borders of the Sitang 
river ; othera found an asylum in the province of 
Martaban ; and many wandered, with their fami- 
lies and flocks, over uncultivated plains, and through 
deep forests, without any fixcnl abode, or other 
preference of a place, than as it afforded them pro- 
traction from their persecutors, and pastuitige for 
their cattle. 

The absence of Alompra was deemed a favour- 
able juncture to make the attempt, and the Siamese 
were not unlikely to encouiuge the undertaking. 
The Peguers in the neighbourhood of Dalla and 
Rangoon rose suddenly, massacred many of the 
Birmans, and, engaging Namdeoda, beat him in a 
pitched battle. This general after his defeat fled 
to Henzada, whilst Rangoon, Dalla, and Syriam 
again experienced a temporary change of masters. 

Nor were the English at Negrais exempt from 
Busnicion of being instrumental in bringing about 
this insurrection. No acts of publicity, however, 
have, on any occasion, been established against 
them. Love of gain might have prompted indi- 
viduals privately to sell arms and ammunition to 
the Peguera; and these transactions, if such did 
take place, were probably represented to the Bir* 
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man monarch as instances of national perfidy, and 
the English de8cnl)cd as a people hostile to his 
government, and conspiring to eftect its over- 
tlirow. 

The news of Alompra’s approach dissipated this 
transient gleam of succ^c^ss. Namdeoda, reinforced 
by troops and supplies from tlie northward, collect- 
ed his followers at Henzada, and marched towards 
Rangoon. The army of the Peguers wjis encamped 
a little above the city* and their boats were drawn 
u]) to defend the stockade on the side of the river. 
An irregular but severe engj^ement ensued, which 
terminated in the overthrow of the Peguers. The 
Birmans again obtained possession of the city of 
Rangoon ; Dalla and SyTiam tell in com*8e ; and 
the arrival of Alompia, soon after, finally crushed 
an insuiTection which at fiiist was attended with 
foimidable appeamnees. 

About this time Mr Wliitehill, whose conduct 
on former occasions had given so much umbrage 
to tlie Birman cbief, either supposing that the 
transactions were forgotten, or that he should be 
able to justify the part he bad acted, revisited Ran« 
goon in a small vessel laden with such commodi- 
ties as were suited to the mai’ket. Whatever might 
liave been the motives of his return, he was mis- 
taken in the cpnsequences. Alompra, being ap- 
prised of his arrival, ordered the vessel to he seiz- 
ed, and Mr Wliitehill made prisoner. He was sent 
up in close confinement to Prome, where he met 
the king returning from Monchaboo. The despot 
on this occasion (lisplayed unexpected moderation ; 
he 8])ared the life of his pnsoner, but compelled 
him to pay a heavy ransom ; his property also was 
confiscated, together with the vessel that conveyed 
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]iim. Some time afterwards he was peniiitted to 
depait in a Dutch ship. 

The affairs of the British government in India 
were by no means in such a state of prosperity, as 
to allow of sending the supplies that were neces* 
sary for the effectual support of the settlement at 
Negrais. Every nerve was on the stretch to main- 
tain, in the Carnatic, the claims of Mahoinmed 
Ally against the French ; it was therefore deemed 
expedient, for the present, to withdraw the set- 
tlers from Negrais. Captain Newton was accord- 
ingly recalled, and reached Bengal on the I4‘th of 
May 1759, witli thirty-five Europeans, and seventy 
natives ; having left a few persons to take care of 
the teak-timbers, and materials for ship-building, 
that could not conveniently be removed, and to 
preserve the right of possession, in case it should 
be determined at any future period to reestablish 
tlie settlement* 

The tragical catastrophe that followed, presents 
us with an instance of the sanguinary and cruel 
disposition that jealousy inspires, when rival inte- 
rests are to be maintained by the arts of policy and 
, fraud, rather than by open force of arms. The 
^ Armenians, the Jtfrs of the East, a description 
of men subtle, faithless, and indefatigable, whose 
industry is usually seconded by a competent capa- 
city, beheld with a malignant eye the ^irogress of 
European colonies, threatening the annihilation of 
thaT’influence which they had supported for a lon^ 
aeries of years, in the administration both of the 
Pegue and Birman governments. Amongst these, 
Coja Pochas and Coja Gregory are represented to 
have been conspicuously active in their efforts to 
defeat the views and depreciate the credit of tlie 
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Ent^lish ; the latter, in particular, who had obtain- 
ed a considerable office, and carried some weight 
in the councils of Aloinpra, especially in what re- 
lated to 8tmngei*s, as soon as the affaiis of the 
French were ruined beyond redemption, adopted 
the policy of attacliing to him the few Frenchmen 
whom Alompra had spared, in order to render 
them instmmental to the destruction of the Eng- 
lish, now the hivoured nation. Laveene, the youth 
before mentioned as having been left at Dagon by 
Bounio an hostage for his fidelity, instead of fall- 
ing the victim of retaliation, had been kindly treat- 
ed by the conqueror, who, pleased with his ap- 
])eai'ance and vivacity, cady promoted him to a 
commission in the guards that attended on his per- 
son. The young man is said to have imbibed the 
strongest pn^judiccs of his nation against the Eng- 
glisli ; and in him Coja Gregory found an apt in- 
struuKmt to execute his purposes. 

Soon after the return of Captain Newton with 
his party, the government of Bengal thought pro- 
per to send Mr Southby to Negrais, to take care 
of the timbci’s and shipping materials collected 
there for the use of the Company, and to retain pos- 
session of the settlement* Victoria snow, 

Alves master, was despatched S this service, with 
orders to convey Mr Southby to Negrais. During 
her passage the snow suiFered severely from a vio- 
lent gale of wind. On the 4tli of October she an- 
chored in the hai'bour of Negrais, in a very dSat- 
tered and distressed condition. Happily for her, 
the Shaftesbury East ludiaman was at tliis time in 
the harbour, h.aving put into Negrais for the pur- 
pose of procuring a supply of provisions and water. 

Mr Southby disembarked on the evening of his 
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aiTival, and next day landed Ids bafi^^age. Anto- 
nio the inteq)reter, of whom nienlioii has alr(»ady 
been made, came down to Nej^rais to meet linn, 
and, bein^ a man of some official impoitanro, was 
treated wdth civility and attention by Mr Hope, at 
tliis time in the temporary cbarpe of the settle- 
ment, as well as by Mr Southby, the new lesi- 
dent. The pretiixt for the journey was, to didiver 
a letter to the English chief, from the king. 'Hiis 
letter, however, was a foigei-y, to give jilansibility 
to the visit, and aftbrd an opportnuity of carrying 
into execution the homd plot witli which he was 
intrusted. 

The address and secrecy with wbieli the intend- 
ed massacre was concei*ted, gave no loom for tak- 
ing any precaution. Antonio, who had paid a 
visit to Mr Southby on the morning of the Gtb, 
was invited by him to dinner on the same day, at 
a temporary building belonging to the English. 
Whilst the entertainment was serving up, the 
treacJierous guest withdrew. At tliat instant a 
number of armed Birmans rushed into the room, 
and put Messrs Southby and Hope to death. This 
ti'ansaction took place in an upper apartment. — 
^ Messm Robertson and Briggs happened to be be- 
low, with eight Europeans of inferior note. A 
sepswate attach was made on these by another set 
of assassins, in which five Europeans were slain. 
Hie rest, with Mr Robertson and Mr Briggs, shut 
tbeifttclves in a godown, or storeroom, wheie they 
continued on the defensive until the afternoon, 
wdien, receiving a solemn assurance that llieir lives 
should lie spared, they surrendered, and expe- 
rienced the utmost brutality of treatment from the 
iHurdcrera. Mr Briggs being w'^oiuided, and uii- 
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able to move with the alertnosn required of him, 
was kno(‘ke(l clown, and a period put to his suffer- 
ings, by having a spear run thi’ough his body ; the 
rest were escoited to the water side, where Anto- 
nio, who had retired when the massacre (5om- 
menced, was waiting with a boat to receive them. 
This fellow bad the humanity to unchain the pri- 
soners, and pursued his journey with them to Da- 
gon or Rangoon, where he expected to find the 
king, and doubtless to reccdvo a reward for the 
meritorious part he had acted. 

A midshipman, of the crew of the Shaftesbury, 
was about to enter the house when tlie slaughter 
commenced ; but on hearing the cries of his coun- 
trymen, and perceiving the danger, he fied to the 
water side, wounded by a spear that was cast at 
him in his retreat. Tlie Shaftc^shnry s pinnace 
brought away the midshipman, with several black 
people belonging to the settlement, the fury of the 
murderers being indiscriminately levelled against 
Europeans and their Indian attendants. The long- 
boat also, that had brought on shore some of Mr 
Southby*8 baggage, was fortunate enough to push 
off before the Birmans could get possession of 
her, and letting the ensign fly with the Union 
downwards, gave intimation to the ship, by that 
token, of some unexpected mischance. 

The Birmans thus becoming masters of the for- 
tified works, and having dispersed or put to death 
all the settlers, turned the guns of the battery, nine 
in number, against the Shaftesbury. In the per- 
formance of this service, Laveene, the Frenchman, 
was conspicuously active; indeed, the whole of 
this diabolic assassination seems to have been exe- 
cuted under his direction. It was aftoiwards ascer- 
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tallied, tlmt when the Engflish were surpririod and 
ovei-powered by the Birnuui ., Uiis man rimliod int«y 
the woilcs at the head of a body of banditti, and 
completed the slaughter. The precision with 
which the guns were pointed, sufficiently demon- 
strated that he who had the management was not 
deficient in the art of gunnery. The Shaftesbury 
returned the fire, but suffered considerably from 
that of the enemy ; the second officer was killed, 
the running rigging damaged, and nine shots re- 
ceived between wind and water. Many of the Bir- 
mans are said to have fallen by the fire from the 
ship. The action continued till dark, and was re- 
newed next morning on the pait of the enemy. 
The Shaftesbury, having unmoored in the night, 
weighed at day-light, and dropped down with the 
ebb to the mouth of the hai'bour, where, beyond 
the range of shot, she rode secure : the Victoria 
snow now followed her example. 

On the 16th of October 1759, the Shaftesbury 
sailed, and the Victoria proceeded to Diamond 
Island to procure water and ballast. Whilst they 
were at this place, a small vessel was perceived 
standing into the harbour of Negi-ais. Captain 
Alves humanely sent to warn her of the danger ; 
but before the intelligence could reach her, she 
had eftst anchor within the harbour. It does not 
however appear that the Birmans had any inten- 
tion of doing further mischief. They contented 
thenfselves with setting fire to the place, and a- 
bandoned it on the night that the vessel arrived. 
In a few days Captain Alves returned from Dia^ 
mond Island to Negrais ; where, ventuiing on shore, 
he was shocked at the sight of the unWied and 
VOL. 1. V 
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manglcil bodies of his unhappy countiy^men. A- 
monjijst th(»so he i*eco;. .ised the r(*mains of Messrs 
Soulliby, Hope, and Biigps ; tlie bodic's of near 
100 natives, who had been attached to the settle- 
ment in various capacities, lay scattered around ; 
the boats, buildins^, pfun-can-iagos, and every thing 
combustible, were consumed, except the teak- 
timbers belonging to the Company, whith would 
not easily take fire, and were too heavy to be re- 
moved. Some Binnan boats appearing in sight. 
Captain Alves thought it most prudent to depart ; 
he accordingly weighed anchor, and leaving the 
shore that had proved so fatal to his friends, pro- 
secuted his voyage to Bengal, where he arrived on 
the 10th of November 1769. 

After so many proofs of a friendly disposition, 
the assui’ances given to Captain Baker, and the 
compact concluded with Ensign I-»yster, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that some acts of hostility, not 
thoroughly explained, must have been committed, 
or that veiy plausible mibrepresentations must have 
been used, to excite the Birman monarch to take 
such sanguinary revenge. That Giegoiy, the Ar- 
menian, Avas the jnincipal instigator, is a fact of 
which no native of the country, who remembers 
tlie transaction, eutertiuns the smallest doubt ; as 
well as that Laveene was the principal agerft and 
instrument of execution. It is said that the for- 
mer accused Mr Hope, who cummanded after tlie 
departure of Lieutenant Newton, of having siip- 
pli{*d the Peguera with provisions, and sold to them 
four or five hundred muskets ; that lie had taken 
pains to instil into his Miyesty’s mind, a persua- 
sion that the English were a designing and danger- 
ous jieoplc ; who, having acquired Indian tenitory, 
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first by fraud, and afterwards by violence, meditat- 
ed tlie practice of similar treacbeiy u])on tljcm : 
and only waited a fit opportunity to wieat from 
him bis empire, and enslave his subjects, as they 
had recently done in the instance of tlie unsuspect- 
ing and abused Mogul. He also added, ibiit the 
Governoi of Negrais prevented vessels from going 
up to Bassieii, by which the royal revenue was de- 
frauded. These arguments, whether gioundless or 
founded, were sulhciently plausible to pioduce 
the desiicd efiect ; and there is but too mui‘h 
reason to think that some provocation had been 
given, though perhaps of a tiivial nature, and cer- 
tainly not suliicicnt to warrant a step unjustifiable 
by every law, human and divine. 

When Alompra, after letuming from the Cas- 
say country, found his presence retjuircd in the 
southern provinces, he left hia eldest son, Nani- 
dogec Praw, to govern Monchaboo dm mg Ids 
absence. Attended by his second son, Shcinhuan 
Praw, and the female p{u*t of his family, he then 
proceeded on his expedition to Tavoy, a sea-port 
on the eastern coast of the gulf of Maitaban, 
which had been wrested fiom the Siamese by the 
Birmans. Many Peguors had taken refuge there 
from the persecution they experienced in die dis- 
tricts of Dalla, Rangoon, Pegue, and Tallowmiou. 
Encouraged by the firat successes of the insur- 
gents, and secretly instigated by the Siamese, the 
Bii’ifian commandant threw off his allegiance, and 
declared himself independent. Alompra sent a 
lai’ge detaclunent by land, under Meinla Raja, a- 
gainst Tavoy ; and also a considerable mai'itime 
force to act in concert, commanded by Namdeoda. 
The previous defeat of the Peguers at Rangoon 
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had tendtMl to dislioartcii the rehelH. When Meiiila 
Raja had advanml as fai* as witliin 

one day 8 march of Tavoy, the commandant came 
out in a Bupplicatinp; form to meet him, and sur- 
rendered without any stipulation ; he was after- 
wai'ds put to death by oid(;r of Alompra. 

After tlie junction of the forces under Meinla 
Ri^ and Namdeoda, Alompra sent his women, 
and the younger part of his family, hack to Mon- 
obaboo, and, accompanied by Shembuan Piaw, 
joined the army at Tavoy. Having now a formi- 
dable force collected and embodied, he determined 
to cliastise the Siamese for the encouragement they 
had given to his rebellious subjects. He accused 
them of affording protection to delinquents and fu- 
gitives, and of secretly abetting the Peguers in all 
their hostile machinations against his authority. 
Under this pica he ordered tlie fleet to sail to 
Mergui, a sea-port belonging to the Siamese, si- 
tuated south of Tavoy, whilst the army advanced 
by land. Mergui, being ill fortified, was easily 
taken. Leaving a garrison for its defence, the 
Birmans marched against Tenasserem, a large and 
populous town, surrounded by a wall and stock- , 
ade ; notwithstanding which it made but a feeble 
resistance. 

These conquests being achieved, Alompra de- 
termined to cross the peninsula, and cany the 
war into the heart of the enemy’s country. After 
a very short halt at Tenasserem, he undertoolc an 
expedition against the capital of Siam. The ene- 
my impeded his progress by harassing his troops, 
and endeavouring to distress him in his route, 
without venturing on a decisive action. A month 
elapsed before he reached the vidnky of the me- 
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tropolis, which was well prepared to sustain a vi- 
goiouB siege. Providence, howevcn, intei-posed, 
and, by abridging tJje days of the conqueror, in all 
probability saved the Siamese from total destruc- 
tion. Two days after tlie Birman ai*niy had erect- 
ed their stockades, Alompra was taken ill of a dis- 
ease, which in the event proved mortal ; the na- 
tives call it Tauiignaa, and describe it as a species 
of sciofula. On the first attack, Alompra fore- 
saw that his end was drawing nigh. He gave or- 
dei-s for an immediate retieat, in the exi)ectation of 
reaching his capital alive, and of being able to set- 
tle his succession, and adjust the aifaii*s of his em- 
})iie in such a manner as to avert the calamities 
of civil discord after his decease. On his return, 
he did not pumue the route by which he had ad- 
vanced, but took a diiect road by the way of 
Keiiitubbien, and the Three Pagodas, which are 
consideied as the boundaries between the Yoodra 
(or Siam proper) and Birman countries. His in- 
tentions, however, were frustrate*!! ; the approaches 
of mortality were too rapid ; he gi-ew worse ; and 
death overtook him within two days* mai*cli of 
Martaban, where he expired about the 15tli of 
May 1760, and carried with him to tlie giavc the 
regiets of his people, to whom he w'as justly en- 
deared. 

Considering the limited progress Chat the Bir- 
mans had yet made in arts that refine, and science 
tliat^teuds to expand the human mind, Alompra, 
whether viewed in the light of a politician, or a 
soldier, is undoubtedly entitled to respect. The 
wisilom of his councils secured what his valour 
had acquii-ed. He w^as not more eager for con- 

F 2 
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queHt, than attentive to tlie improvement of hin 
tenitories and the prosperity of his people. He 
issued a severe edict against gambling, and pro- 
hibited the use of spirituous liquoi-s throughout his 
dominions. He reformed the rhooms, or courts of 
justice ; he abridged the power of magistrates, and 
forbade them to decide at their piivate houses on 
criminal causes, or on property where the amount 
exceeded a specified sum. Every process of im- 
portance was decided in public, and every decree 
registered. His reign was short, but vigorous; 
and had his life been prolonged, it is probable that 
his country would at this day have been farther 
advanced in national refinement, and the liberal 
aits. 

Alompra did not live to complete his fiftieth 
yeai*. His person, strong and well proportioned, 
exceeded the middle size; his feBtm*es were coarse, 
his complexion dark, and his countenance satur- 
nine ; and there was a dignity in his deportment 
that became his high station. In his temper, lie 
is sud so have been prone to anger ; in revenge, 
implacable; and in punishing faults, remomeless 
and severe. The latter part of his character may 
perhaps have arisen as much from the necessities 
of his situation, as from a disposition by nature 
cruel. He who acquires a throne by an act of 
individual boldness, is commonly obliged to main- 
tain it by terror. The right of assumption is guid- 
ed with more jealousy than that of prescripuon. 
If we except tlie last act of severity towards the 
English settlers, his conduct, on most occasions, 
seemed to be marked by moderation and forbear- 
ance. Even in that one disgraceful instance, he 
apoeared to have been instigated by the persua- 
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fiioiis of othera, rather Uian by the dictatefl of a 
vindictive mind ; and it is manifest, from the ex- 
pressions of his successor, on a public occasion, 
that it never was his intention to consign the in- 
nocent with the supposed guilty, to the same in- 
discriminate and sanguinary fate. 

Be the private character of Alompra what it 
may, his heroic actions give him an indisputable 
claim to no mean rank among the most distinguish- 
ed personages in the page of history. His firm- 
ness emancipated a whole nation from servitude ; 
and, inspired by his bravery, the oppressed, in their 
turn, subdued their oppressors. like the deliverer 
of Sweden, with his gallant band of Dalecarlians, 
he fought for that, which experience tells us rouses 
the human breast above every other stimulant to 
deeds of daiing valour. Private injuries, personal 
animosities, commercial emulation, wars of regal 
policy, are petty provocations, compared to that 
which animates the resentment of a people whose 
liberties ai'e assaileil, whose right to govern them- 
selves is wrestled from them, and who are forced 
to bend beneath the tyranny of a foreign yoke. 
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CHAITEll III. ^ 

SUCCESSION OFNAMDOGEEPRAWTOTilETIinONE 
— UNSUCCESSFUL REBELLION OF SIIEMBUAN 

AND NUTTOON MISSION OP CAPTAIN ALVES 

FROM MADRAS TO THE BURMAN EMPIRE 

ms INTERVIEW WITH THE KING — SETlLE- 
MENT OF THE ENGLISH AT PERSAIM — DEATH 
OF NUTTOON — OTHER DISTURBANCES IN THE 
EMPIRE — DEATH OF NAMDOGEE PR AW, 

The decease of an easteni monarch commonly 
serves as a beacon to light up the fiante of civil 
discord. The letter of the Birman law immuta- 
bly vests the right of succession in the heim male. 
Laws, however, in all comitries, ai*e made sub- 
servient to powei. Neither the mandates of law, 
nor the claims of equity, can curb the career of 
restless ambition. Sliembuan, the second son of 
the late king, who was with the army at the time 
of his fathers demise, endeavemred to influence 
the troops in his favour. Having gained ovdl- a 
part, he issued a proclamation declaratory of his 
right to tlie throne, on the giounds, that Alompra 
h^, on his deathbed, nomimited him to be his suc- 
cessor. In this step he was premature, and his 
measures were ill conceited. The ardour of youth 
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seems to have blinded the prince to the dictates of 
prudence, as well as to the duty and allej(iance he 
owed his elder brother, and lawful sovereign. He 
soon found that he had been deceived ; that his 
followei-8 were not fii-m in his interest ; and that, 
even if they had been sincere, they were not suf- 
ficiently poweiiiil to suppoit his pretensions. Ho 
therefore hastened to repair his error by timely 
Bubmission, which his brother, through the inter- 
cession of their mother, was prevailed on to accept. 
Shortly after, Shembuan was restored to favour, 
and no mention is nmde of his ever attempting, a 
second time, to disturb the goveinment of his bro- 
ther. 

Namdogee Praw, although his brother's desigiis 
wore frustrated, found in a less dignified subjec^t a 
still more dangerous competitor. A rebellion that 
bore a serious aspect was planned and executed by 
E person of superior capacity. Meinla Raja, sur- 
named Nuttoon, a general high in the good giaces 
of the deceased monarch, commanded the rear of 
the army that was returning from Siam. Naindo- 
gee, had always harboured an enmity towaids this 
man, who, sensible that he could expect no protec- 
tion against the resentment of a vindictive despot, 
and possessing a considerable share of populai’ity, 
determined to contend for empire with his new so- 
vereign. When certain intelligence arrived of the 
actv^ decease of Alompra, instead of proceeding 
to Rangoon, where boats were provided to trans- 
port the army up the Irrawaddy, he marched with 
the utmost expedition, at the head of the division 
nf the army under his command, to Tongho, and 
took possession of that fort, which is accounted the 
■trongest in the Birman empire. Encouraged by 
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the alacrity with which the soldiers espoused liis 
cause, and anxious to push Ids rising ioitunes, he 
left a garrison in the fort, and advanced hy forced 
marches towards the capital : as lie approached his 
party strengthened, and the fortifications of Ava 
were sunenden'd to him without resistance. 

Nanidogoe Praw was at this time at Mouchahoo, 
making levies to oppose the insurgents. Afiairs, 
liowever, were not yet in a state of sufiiceint for- 
wavdiH'ss to enable him to take the fi(dd, as he 
])laced his chief leliaiice on the arrival of the loyal 
division of the army that had embai‘ked, and were 
on the way from llangoon ; but the progress they 
made against a rapid stream was slow, in corapaii- 
son to the celerity of a bold adventurer, whose suc- 
ci'ss depended on his expedition and promptitude. 

'file distance from Rangoon to Monchaboo, by 
the liiawaildy, is about 500 miles. In the months 
of June, July and August, the river, which, in 
tiie hot and dry seasons, like tlie Ganges, winds 
over its sandy bed a slow and sluggish stream, as 
soon as the mountain torrents fall, swells over the 
summits of its banks, inundates the adjacent coun- 
try, and rolls down an impetuous cunrent, uncheck- 
ed till it approaches the sea, and is repelled by the 
influeiice of the flowing tide. Such violence would 
be insurmountable, and must render the navigation 
of the river during this period iinpiacticable, were 
it not counteracted by the strength of the south- 
west monsoon. Assisted by this wind, and c^ti- 
ously keeping within the eddies of the hanks, the 
Birman boats use their sails, and frequently make 
a more expeditious passage at this, than at any other 
season of the year. 

The division of the aimy that embarked at Ran- 
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goon reached Chagaing, a lai’ge fortified town on 
the west bank of the Irrawaddy, opposite to Ava, 
shortly after the latter city had fallen into the hands 
of Nuttoon ; whom the breadth of the river, and a 
want of boats, prevented from taking any effectual 
measures to oppose the junction of this detach- 
ment with th(i royal standai'il. Namdogee Praw, 
when advised of their a])proach, marched down 
from Monchaboo with the troops and boats that 
had been collected. Strengthened by this union, 
the King’s forc.e consi<lerably exceeded that of the 
rebel general ; especially as the numerous fleet that 
commanded the river not only secured thi' safe em- 
barkation and landing of men and stores, but like- 
wise cut off all supplies by that channel from the 
enemy. These disadvantages depressed the spirits 
of Nuttoons adherents. A party of Namdogee 
Pratv’s forces having crossed the river, an irregular 
action took place, which ended so little in favour 
of the adventurer, that he threw himself into the 
fort of Ava, and, no longer able to keep the field, 
prepai ed to act a defensive part, relying on the ai - 
rival of succoui’s from Siam, a quarter to which he 
had applii^d with earnest solicitation. 

These occuiTences ocT.upied little more than two 
months, from the middle of May, the date of Alom- 
jira’s decease, to the end of July ; about which time 
the engagement happened that obliged Nuttoon to 
withdraw from the field, and seek security in the 
walls of Ava. 

Whatever might have been their inclination, the 
English settlements of India were not, at this junc- 
ture, in circumstances to revenge the murder of 
their servants, and exact retribution for the insult 
offered to their flag. Perhaps, also, they wer® not 
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ignorant that a discussion of tiio causes might only 
produce useless explanations ; a eonjertuni that is 
in some degree corroboraU^d, by there b<Mng no 
steps taken at any subsequent period, when the 
British superiority in Asia had crushed all rivalry, 
to vindicate the national lionour, and chastise the 
perpetrators of the cruelty. Humanity, however, 
urged some interference in order to obtain the re- 
lease of the few survivors, who, on the destruction 
of Negrais, had been carried into captivity. Policy 
also rendered it expedient to avoid an iiTeconcil- 
able breach with the Birmans, as tending to give 
the French interests an ascendancy in that quarter, 
and enable them to gain a firmer footing in a coun- 
try whose maritime advantages, and contiguity to 
our possessions, might afford them opportunities 
hcrei^ter to disturb our tranquillity and molest our 
traxle. 

Captain Alves, who, in the pieceding year, had 
conveyed Mr Southby to Negrais, and brought back 
news of the fate of the settlers, was selected to re- 
turn, as the bearer of conciliatory letters and pre- 
sents to the Birman monarch, from Mr Holwell, 
governor of Bengal, and Mr Pigot, governor of 
Madras. These letters appear to have been couch- 
ed in terms of solicitation, rather than resentment ; 
the liberation of the Englishmen that were carried 
into confinement, was the principal request ; to 
which a desii'e was added, that the vessel ami pro- 
perty belonging to Mr Whitehill, confiscated by or- 
der of Alompra, should be restored. Mr Pigot’s 
letter, however, went farther, and intimated expec- 
tation that the murderers of the English settlers 
sliould be brought to punishment; a requisition 
that was little attended to, and which the British 
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government of India never manifested any mduia- 
tion to enforce. 

Pursuant to his instructions, Captain Alves sail- 
ed from Madras on the 10th of May 1760. In- 
stead of proceeding direct to Negi'ais, he shaped his 
coume to the island of Camicobar, whence he sent 
a letter by a Dutch ship to Gregory the Armenian, 
who held the office of Shawbunder, or Ackawoon 
of Rangoon, informing him of his mission, and en- 
treating his good offices with the Birman monarcli, 
to proem'e the release of the English prisoners ; at 
the same time conciliating him by a present of such 
articles as he conceived would be most acceptable. 

On the 5th of June, Captain Alves reached 
Diamond Island, but declined entering the harbour 
of Negrais until he could ascertain the disposition 
of the natives towards the English, wliich, after the 
recent catastrophe, there was room to suspect. Ilis 
doubts being removed, he sent an officer up to 
Persalm, with a letter to Antony, the Portuguese 
superintendant, who on receipt of it came down, 
as a mark of respect, to meet the English deputy, 
at a chokey or guard-house, near Negrais. Captain 
Alves, dissembling his knowledge of Uie part which 
Antony had acted in the late alFair, received his 
visitor with apparent cordiality, whilst the other 
took no small pains to convince him that he was 
guiltless. After a short residence at Persaim, Cap- 
tain Alves received a very friendly letter from 
Mungai-Narrataw, a relation of the royal family, 
and vested with the office of maywoon or viceroy 
of Pegue, inviting him to Rangoon ; desiring him 
at the same time to bring with him the presents in- 
tended for the king. This invitation Captain 
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Aires tJbought It prudent to accept ; and on the 
5th of August arrived at Rangoon, where he was 
received with sufficient politeness by the viceroy, 
and made acquainted with the rebellion of Nut- 
toon, and the degraded state of public afialrs at 
the capital. 

Mr Robertson, and the soldiers who had escap- 
ed the massacre at Negrais, were at Rangoon when 
Captain Alves arrived, and, though under restraint, 
were by no means treated with harshness. Captain 
Alves solicited their discharge from the viceroy ; 
who, though he could not grant the request with- 
out special authority from the king, yet consented 
that Mr Robertson should accompany Captain Alves 
back to Persaim : and added, that there was little 
doubt of procuring a general release. In the courae 
of this communication, the viceroy gave Captain 
Alves solemn assurances, that Gregory the Arme- 
nian, by his misrepresentations and artifice, was 
the principal instigator of the tragical scene at Ne- 
grais ; and that Laveene, who was in league with 
Gregory, was the person to whom the execution 
of the act had been committed ; intimating also, 
that he himself, through the intrigues of these men, 
had incurred the displeasure of the king, on ac- 
count of his manifest attachment to the English 
nation. 

Captain Alves continued at Rangoon no longer 
than was necessary : he left it on the 9th of August, 
the Maywoon having previously received from him 
the presents intended for the Birman monarch. An 
officer belonging to the provincial court accompani- 
ed Captain Alves back to Persaim. 

Captain Alves, expecting to receive a summons 
to attend the golden feet, was making preparation 
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for his journey, when Gregory the Armenian re- 
turned from Monchaboo, whether he iiad proceed- 
ed with all expedition on receipt of the letter which 
Captain Alves had written from Camicobar. His 
zeal on this occasion was prompted by a desire to 
prevent, if possible, any amicable arrangement ; or, 
in case he should fail in that view, to make himself 
of personal consequence, from being the ostensible 
mediator and instrument of reconciliation. 

On receiving intelligence of the expected arrival 
of an authorized agent from the British government, 
Namdogee-Praw directed Gregory to return to Per- 
saim, and despatched along with him a Birman of- 
ficer as the bearer of an order to Captain Alves, 
commanding him to repair to the royal presence. 
In the translation whic^ Gregory, as interpreter, 
delivered to Captain Alves, the crafty Annenian 
introduced passages favourable to himself, attribut- 
ing the obtainment of any attention to bis interces- 
sion. These interpolations were fabricated, as the 
imperial mandate did not even mention the name 
of Gregory. 

The terms in which the royal order was express- 
ed, encouraged Captain Alves to undertake the 
journey. He accordingly left Persaim on the 22dof 
August, accompanied by Antonio the Portuguese, 
Gregory, and two Birman officers. The unsettled 
state of the country subjected him to several un- 
pleasant interruptions. His boat, during the course 
of the voyage, was frequently searched, with the 
excuse of looking for contraband commodities ; and 
many artides were carried away under various 
fraudulent pretences. 

On the 22d of August, Captain Alves reached 
Chagaing, at that time the heed-quarters of the 
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Birman king, who with a numerous army was be- 
sieging the rebel general in Ava ; and on the 23d 
he was honoured with an audience, to deliver his 
credentials. The letters from the governors of 
Madras and Bengal were translated into the Per- 
sian, Portuguese, and Birman languages ; and the 
different versions carefully collated. His majesty 
expressed his surprise that the governor of Ma- 
dras should demand satisfaction for consequences, 
which the misconduct of the Company’s servants 
had drawn upon themselves ; adding, that the dis- 
aster of Mr Southby was an accident which could 
not be foreseen or guarded against : at the same 
time he used a forcible metaphor ; “ for, ” says 
the Birman king, ♦ “ I suppose you have seen 
that in this country, in the wet season, there grows 
so much useless grass and weeds in the fields, that 
in dry weather we are forced to burn them to clear 
the ground : it sometimes happens that there are 
salubrious herbs amongst these noxious weeds and 
grass, wdiich, as they cannot easily be distinguish- 
ed, are indiscriminately consumed with the othei's ; 
thus it happened to be the new governor s lot. ” 
Compensation for Mr WliitehiHs property that had 
been confiscated, and restitution of the vessel w^ere 
peremptorily refused, for the alleged reason, that 
Mr Whitehill and the governor of Negrais were 
the aggressors: but his majesty was pleased to 
agiee, that the property of the East India Com- 
pany should be restored. Having given an order 
for the release of all English sul^ects that were 
prisoners in his dominions, he desired that two of 
the most prudent should remain to take care of the 

* Journal of Captain Alves, recorded in tbe Bengal 
proceedings. 
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timbers, and reside at Persaim, where he con- 
sented to give the Company a grant of as much 
ground as they might have occasion to occupy, 
under the stipulation that their chief settlement 
should be at Persaim, and not at Negrais. He as- 
signed as a reason, that at Negrais they would be 
exposed to the depredations of the French, or any 
other nation with whom the English might be at 
war, without a possibility of his extending that 
protection to them that he wished, but of which 
they could always have the full benefit at Persaim. 
In requittal for these concessions, his majesty in- 
timated his expectation of a regular supply of arms 
and ammuinition from the English settlements, to- 
gether with several other products of a useful na- 
ture; to all which Captain Alves prudently re- 
turned a conditional acquiescence. 

During these conferences, explanations took 
place, which created at court suspicion of the fi- 
delity of Gregory in his capacity of interpreter : a 
minute investigation lost him the confidence of his 
master, and 1^ nearly caused the forfeit of his 
life. His disgrace was sudden, public, and igno- 
minious. 

On the 27th of September, Captain Alve^ at- 
tended in company with the great officers of state 
and the principal nobility, to pay his respects at 
the golden feet, as is the custom on the annual 
feast of Sandainguite. On this day the king de- 
sirecf Captain Alves to request whatever mark of 
favour he thought proper, with an assurance that 
it should be granted to him. The freedom of all 
the English subjects having been already procured, 
C^tain Alves humanely entreated the einancipa- 
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tion of three Dutchmen, who had been captured 
by Alompra during his expedition to the Siam 
country. In compliance with his desire, an or- 
der was immediately issued for their release. 

The distracted and critical state of public affairs 
necessarily weakened the hand of power, and di- 
mininished the authority of the king. That rigid 
severity of police which characterizes the Birman 
government became relaxed, and illicit exactions 
were imposed and levied by inferior officers, with 
little dread of punishment. Captain Alves expe- 
rienced in his own person the inconvenience winch 
an individual, at such a juncture, may expect to 
suffer. Under frivolous pretences, his final dismis- 
sion was protracted ; nor could he procure the pro- 
mised answers to the letters of die Governor of 
Bengal and Madras, until he had paid fees to cer- 
tain officers of government, who took advantage of 
the times to extort unauthorized emoluments. After 
suffering much vexatious imposition, he at length, 
on the 10th of October, received in form the long 
expected documents, and on the same evening left 
Chagaing to proceed to Persaim, accompanied by 
Antonio. The mandate for liberating the English 
prisoners was punctually obeyed. There were five 
in number, two of whom, Messrs Robertson and 
Helass, Captain Alves, conformably to the pro- 
mise made to the Birman king, left at Persaim, to 
take care of the property belonging to the India 
Company. On the 1st of November he arrived at 
Rangoon, where he was received with kindness 
and hospitality by Mungai-Narrataw, the viceroy. 
On the 4th he took leave of his host, and on the 
14th got to Persaim, where he agmn embarked, 
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and, fiailiitf? from Negrais, roaclied Calcutta a few 
clays before the expiration of the year. 

In the mean while the siege of Ava carried 
on with vigour, and the assailants wore resolutely 
resisted. The i*oyal army, computed at 100,000 
men, advanced their stockades within fifty yards 
of the ditch. The batteries, consisting of a few 
old nine and six pounders, casually procured from 
shipping at the ports, made little impression on 
the walls, which were unprovided with artillery, 
but of an uncommon thickness, being composed of 
earth and loose stones, supported by a w^ll built 
face of brick and mortar. The water in the ditch, 
which during the rains is full, had subsided so low 
as to become fordable in several places ; the be- 
siegers made repeated attempts to carry the place 
by storm, but were repulsed at every onset. In 
these attacks many lives were lost. The rebels, 
knowing that sure destruction awaited those who 
should be taken, defended themselves obstinately ; 
capitulation was not thought of. Whenever the 
enemy advanced with intent to escalade the works, 
they poured on them melted lead, boiling petro- 
leum, and hot pitch, whilst a brisk fire of musket- 
ry annoyed them at a distance. The siege was 
thus protracted for seven months, Nuttoon still 
cherishing sanguine hopes of succour from the go- 
vernment of Siam. 

T^se expectations were not realized. Sup- 
plies from the country failed, and want began to 
make ravages within the walls, although the maga- 
zines, which at the commencement of the siege 
were full, had been husbanded with the utmost 
economy. Discontent is ever the concomitant of 
distress. Tlie Governor of Mayali Oun, who had 
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embraced Nnttoon's fortune, deserted from the 
fort. Flying to Mayah Oun, he collected his ad- 
herents ; but not being able to resist the royal 
forces, they set fire to the town, and betook them- 
selves to the woods and jungles, whence they af- 
terwards withdrew to the Eastern provinces, where 
the authority of the Birman monarch was yet 
scarcely acknowledged. The rebels had likewise 
evacuated the fort of Tongho. Towards the end 
of the year, the garrison in Ava was reduced to 
the greatest extremity, and their numbers dimi- 
nished above one half by sickness, famine, and de- 
sertion. In this helpless state, without any chance 
of relief, Nuttoon made his escape from the fort 
in disguise ; but had proceeded only the distance 
of two days’ journey, when he was discovered by 
some peasants, and brought back in fetters. The 
fort of Ava fell shortly after the flight of its com- 
mandant. Such of his unfortunate adherents as 
could not effect their escape, were without mercy 
put to death. Nuttoon likewise suffered the doom 
of a traitor. 

The destruction of Nuttoon did not put an end 
to the disturbances that agitated the Birman em- 
pire. A younger brother of Alompra, uncle to 
Namdogee-Fraw, who had recently been appoint- 
ed Viceroy of Tongho, aspired to independence, 
and refused to pay homage to his brothers son. 
Whilst measures were taking to reduce him, he 
suddenly detached a body of troops, undei^a ge- 
neral named Balameing-tein, who surprised the 
fort of Prome ; but die Chekey or Lieutenant of 
Shoe-dong-northa soon after assembled a respect- 
able force, and compelled Balameing-tein to aban- 
don his conquest. Namdogee-Praw raised an 
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aimy, and, accompanied by his brother Shembnan, 
marched in person to Tongho to punish the con- 
tumacy of his rebellidhs relation, who, not daring 
to risk an open action, shut himself Tiithin the 
walls of Tongho. After a siege of tliiee months, 
the garrison surrendered. Several of tlie ring- 
leaders were punished with death ; mercy, how- 
ever, was extended to the rebellious uncle. The 
king spared his life, but during the rest of his 
reign kept him a close piisoner in the fort of Ava. 

The appointment of a new viceroy, and the 
arrangements necessary to the restoration of good 
order in these provinces, next occupied the atten- 
tion of the king. This task being accomplished, 
he returned with his brother to Monchaboo, ft'om 
whence he soon after removed the seat of impe- 
ilal government to the city of Chagaing, the situa- 
tion of which, equally convenient and salubrious, 
enjoying a pure air, and surrounded by the most 
picturesque scenery of nature, had delighted the 
king during his late residence, whilst directing the 
operations against Ava. The three succeeding 
years of his reign were employed in reducing the 
refractory to obedience, and establishing the royal 
authority on a finner basis. Amongst the turbu- 
lent was Talabaan, the Pegue chieftain, who had 
formerly experienced the clemency of Alompra. 
This man, after he had been received into favour, 
was gpnt by the conqueror to the Martaban pro- 
vince, the residence of his family and friends, in- 
vested with an office of dignity. So long as that 
monarch lived, he conducted himself like a dutiful 
servant. The death of his sovereign, however, 
cancelled in Talabaan s breast the bonds of duty 
and gratitude ; and, though faithful to the father, 
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he took the earliest opportunity to revolt against 
the son. On this occasion, he seems to have lost 
his prudence with his priaciplcs. His rebellion 
was feeble, and easily subdued; he was made pri- 
soner, and at last suffered that death which he had 
before so narrowly escaped. The Peguers at Si- 
tang, a very numerous body, likewise revolted, 
but were suppressed by the activity of the viceroy 
of Pegue, without causing any serious danger to 
the state. No foreign expedition was undeitaken 
by Namdogee-Praw ; indeed the internal situation 
of his empire hardly rendered such a project prac- 
ticable. His reign was but of short duration ; yet 
he is said to have diligently improved his time, 
and benefited his country as much as circumstan- 
ces would admit. He died at his capital about 
the month of March 1764, of the same disease 
that brought Ins father to the grave, leaving be- 
hind him one son named Momien, yet an infant. 
Of the general character of Namdogee-Fraw, peo- 
ple speak favourably. Bigotry is ascribed to him 
as his principal failing. He was inflexibly severe 
on those who transgressed against the tenets of 
religion, or omitted aught of the respect due to the 
Rh^i^s, its ministers. He punished slight im- 
moralities with the rigour due only to atrocious 
crimes. Slaying animals for the purposes of food 
was strictly prohibited ; and a second conviction 
of drunkenness incurred the inevitable penalty of 
death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUCCESSION OF SHEMBUAN TO THE THRONE — 
WAR WITH THE SIAMESE — SUCCESS OP THE 
BURMAN GENERAL — AMBITION OF THE CHI- 
NESE — INVASION BY THEM OF THE BURMAN 
EMPIRE — THEIR DEFEAT — REBUILDING OP 
ANCIENT AVA — REBELLION OF THE SIAMESE 
— TREACHERY OF THE PEGUERS — ITS PU- 
NISHMENT BURMAN SUCCESSES INTHEWEST 

TRIAL, CONDEMNATION, AND DEATH OF 

THE DEPOSED KING OF PEGUE — RELIGIOUS 
CEREMONY AT RANGOON — ILLNESS AND 
DEATH OF SHEMBUAN — HIS CHARACTER. 

The imbecile minority of the legal heir to the 
throne gave his uncle Shemhuan, who, as the near- 
est relation, became the natural guardian of the 
child, an opportunity to undermine the claims, and 
to usuro the right of the son of his deceased bro- 
ther. Shembuan, on the demise of Naindogee- 
Praw, assumed the reins of government wilii a 
strong hand; nor is it ascertained that he ever 
acknowledged holding them in trust for the minor. 
Whatever he might have done on the first assump- 
tion of regal power, he soon threw aside all dis- 
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guise, and was proclaimed and acknowledged law- 
ful sovereign of tlie Birman and Peguc nations. 

Nor would Shcmbuan, who had thus unjustly' 
deprived a nephew of his birthright, have scrupled 
to secure a more firm possession of the throne by 
imbruing his hands in innocent blood, had not a 
sister of Alompra humanely interfered, and ob- 
tained (‘barge of the child, under a promise that 
he should be educated in religious obscurity among 
the Rhaliaans, and never be in a situation to dis- 
tui'b the government of his uncle. 

Thus freed from the dread of competition, Shem- 
buan had leisure to follow the bent of his own dis- 
position, which was by nature ardent and ambi- 
tious. His first undertaking was against the Siam- 
ese ; assigning for the rupture the customary ex- 
cuse, that cei*tain delinquent subjects of the Bir- 
man government, had received protection from 
them ; and fuither, that Alompra, his father, had 
enjoined his chilch'en, in his last moments, to pro- 
secute the war against the Siamese, which he had 
been prevented by death alone from bringing to a 
successful issue. Such were the pretences, and 
perhaps as well founded as pretences for war usu- 
ally are. Two armies were embodied ; one des- 
tined to invade North Siam, commanded by a ge- 
neral named Deebedee; the other proceeded to 
the southward by Sitang and Martaban, under the 
conduct of Mahanortha; whilst a fleet of small 
vessels, fitted out for the reduction of the maritime 
towns, was intiusted to Chedoolmminee. 

Tlie equipment of these armaments was not 
completed until the commencement of the yew 
1765 ; and their progress, after they were in rea- 
diness, was so slow, that nothing of importance 
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could be effected during tliat year. In the Ix'g in- 
ning of the next, Deebcdee oveiiBn the j)iovince 
of Zemee, whilst Chedooloiminee, with the fleet, 
captured Tavoy ; which, though it had been re- 
duced by Aloinpra, was too remote to be retain- 
ed, and soon reverted to its former possessors. 
The detachment led by Malianortha also pene- 
trated to Tavoy by land, and cantoned there dol- 
ing the rains. The forces of Deebedee passed the 
wet season on the borders of the Yoodra country ; 
these different parties were prepared to act in 
concert, and attempt the conquest of the Siamese 
capital. 

Whilst matters were thus transacting in the 
south-east quarter, Shembuan marched in person 
against the Munipora Cassayers ; who, taking ad- 
vantage of the state of affairs, had thought fit to 
disclaim the yoke of foreigners, and refused to ac- 
knowledge tlie supremacy of the Birman monarch. 
This enterprise, however, appears to have been a 
predatory incursion, rather than an invasion with 
a view of permanent conquest. The stay that 
Shembuan made in the country did not exceed a 
month ; he returned, in obedience to more urgent 
calls, laden with the booty of the frontier towns, 
and accompanied by a numerous train of prisoners 
of every age and sex. 

In the beginning of the year 1766, the southern 
armies commenced their operations agsdnst tlie 
SiamSse. Deebedee entered the Yoocha comitry 
by the route of Taunglce and Mainlioot, after- 
wards pursuing a more southerly direction, in or- 
der to effect a junction with Malianortha, who 
moved from Tavoy in a coiTesponding time. Their 
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union was resolutely disputed by the Siamese; 
and Deebedee’s division osuffered seriously during 
a march of fifteen days. Notwithstanding this re- 
ristance, a junction was effected ; after which they 
advanced against Siam, * the enemy still continu- 
ing to harass them in their march, by irregular at- 
ta^ and frequent skirmishes. Having at length 
penetrated as far as the banks of a river, seven or 
eight days’ journey from the fort, thd Siamese 
tried the fortune of a general action ; which, ter- 
minating unfavourably, their army dispersed ; part 
retreating to Siam, whilst the remainder either 
concealed themselves in the woods, or sought se- 
curity in distant provinces. The consequence of 
this defeat was the immediate investiture of Siam 
by the Birmans. The fort, by nature strong, from 
its almost insulated situaticfo, is represented to 
have been well built, according to the Eastern 
frshion, having a good ditch, protected by a strong 
rampart faced with masonry, and strengthened by 
equidistant towers. The artillery on either side 
was of little use ; for though there were a few 
guns mounted, and some brought against the 
place, yet they neither contributed to &e success 
of tlie attack, nor the security of the defence. 
Passive blockade is the frvourite system of Birman 
warfare. 

The Birman army had been before the city two 

• The city of Siam is fr^ucntly called by the B&mans 
Dwarawuddy, and by the Siamese See-y-tliaa. Bothtliese 
are Pali or Shanscrit appellations. Most places of note 
acre distinguished by two names ; one in tlie vulgar tongue, 
which is the most general ; the other, a Shanscrit term, 
seldom used but by the learned, and to be found only in 
books treating on religion and science. Thus, Pegue is 
called Hensawuddy ; Arracan, Deniawuddy, Ac. ~ 
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months, when Mahanoitha died. As the officer of 
highest rank, he held the chief command, which, 
after his decease, devolved on Deebedee, who is 
represented as better qualified for the trust than 
his predecessor. In a short time after this event, 
the king of Siam, panic-struck and hopeless, se- 
cretly withdrew from the fort, in order to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemies, and, eluding 
the Birman outposts, sought refuge among the 
hills. The Siamese, thus deserted hy their leader, 
offered to capitulate. Terms were proposed and 
accepted; a heavy mulct was imposed upon the 
inhabitants ; the defences of the city were destroy- 
ed, and a Siamese governor appointed, who took 
an oath of allegiance to the Birman monarchy, and 
engaged to pay an annual tribute. Deebedee re- 
turned with his victorious army to the province of 
Martaban, enriched by the spoils of Dwarawuddy. 

Scarcely was the Siamese expedition drawn to 
a conclusion, when a new danger threatened from 
an opposite direction. The Chinese government, 
whose ambition is only exceeded by its pride and 
arrogance, had planned the subjugation of the Bir- 
mans, intending to add the dominion of the Irra- 
waddy, and the fertile plains of Zomiem,* to their 
jempire, idready stretched beyond the limits to 
which any government can efficiently extend the 
force of restrictive authority. In the beginning of 
the 1767, or 1131 of the Birman era, the 
governor of jQuantong sent intimation to Shem- 
huan, that an army of Chinese was advancing fr'om 
the western frontiers of Yunan, and had already 
passed the mountains that skirt the Chinese and 

• The name by which the country of Ava is known to 
the Chinesa 
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the Birman empires. This intelligence was scai’ce- 
ly communicated, when it was confirmed by the 
actual invasion. The Chinese forces, computed at 
50,000 men, approached by um*emitting marches. 
Leaving the province of Borneo to the west, they 
penetrated by a town called Gouptoung, between 
which and Quantong* there is a jee or mart, 
where the Chinese and Birmans meet, and baiter 
the commodities of tlieir respective countries. This 
jee was taken and plundered by the Cliinese. 
Meanwhile, Shembuan appointed two separate ar- 
mies ; one, consisting of 10,000 infantry and 2000 
cavalry, under the conduct of a general named 
Amioumee, took the direct road le^ing to Quan- 
tong, through the districts of La-be-na-goo, and 
Tagoung ; the other army, of much greater force, 
was committed to Tengia Boo, a general of high 
rank and reputation. This latter was directed to 
make a circuitous mai'ch over hills that lay more 
to the southward, to endeavour, if possible, to get 
into the rear of the Chinese army, and prevent 
their retreat. The governor of Quantoiig, named 
Ledougmee, finding that it was not the design of 
the Chinese leader to waste time by attacking Ids 
fort, collected a considerable body of men, and 
took the field against the invaders. The division 
of Amiou-mee first met the enemy near a town 
called Peengee, where they encamped, witliin eight 
miles of the Chinese army. On the following day, 
a partial action took p1ac«, in whick the Birmans 
were worsted, and obliged to retreat to the south- 
ward of Peengee. llie Chinese, animated by this 
first success, and ignorant of the approach of Ten- 
gia Boo, imagined that they should meet no fiir- 
* Quantong, or Canton, signifies a port. 
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ther impediment until they reached the Birman 
capital. With that persuasion, they continued 
their march, and, deviating from the most fre- 
quented road, probably for the convenience of 
forage, pursued another route by the village of 
Chenghio. Amiou-mee, though repulsed, still 
kept hovering on the skirts of the Chinese army ; 
which had proceeded only two days farther, to a 
town called Chiboo, when the division command- 
ed by Tengia Boo suddenly appeared in their rear. 
Ledougmee, the governor of Quantong, approach- 
ed at the same time, with his party. Thus inclos- 
ed on all sides, a retreat became impracticable, 
and to advance was desperate. The Tartar ca- 
valry, on whose i^ur and activity the Chinese 
army depended for provision, could no longer 
venture out, either to procure supplies, or pro- 
tect convoys. In this situation, the Birmans 
attacked the enemy with impetuosity, while on 
the other hand, the defence made by the Chinese 
was equally resolute. The conflict had lasted 
three days, when the Chinese in an effort of des- 
pair, tried to cut their way through the division 
commanded by Amiou-mee, that occupied the road 
by which a retreat seemed least difficult. This 
last attempt proved fatal. Amiou-mee’s troops, 
certain of support, maintained their ground until 
the coming up of Tengia Boo, which decided the 
fortuijp of the day. I1ie harassed Chinese now 
sunk under the pressure of superior numbers, and 
the carnage was dreadful. Birmans when victori- 
ous, are the most unpitying and ferocious mon- 
sters on earth. Death or rigorous slavery, is the 
certain doom of those they subdue in battle. Of 
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the Chinese army, not a man returned to hla na- 
tive country. About 2600 were preserved from the 
sword, and conducted in fetters to the capital, 
where an exclusive quarter in the suburbs of the 
city was assigned for their residence. Those who 
did not understand any particular handiciuft were 
employed in making gardens, and in the business 
of husbandry. Mechanics and artificers were com- 
pelled to ]dy their trades accoiding to the royal 
pleasure, without any other reward for their la- 
bour than a bare subsistencib. These people, how- 
ever, were encouraged, as are all strangers, to 
many Birman wives, and consider themselves na- 
tives of the country. Compliance with so hospi- 
table and general an invitation, confers even on 
slaves taken in war certain immunities, from which 
those who refuse the connexion are by law de- 
barred. 

This custom, in which the Birmans follow the 
example of the wisest and best governed nations of 
antiquity, is singular amongst the civilized coun- 
tries of the East ; and peculiarly remarlcable in a 
people who believe in the Shaster, and derive their 
religious tenets from an Hindoo source ; who are 
surroimded also by kingdoms where women are 
kept inviolably sacred from the sight and converse 
of strangers, and where the exclusive system of 
casts or tribes admits of no proselytes. It is well 
known, that even the public prostitutes of /I!hina 
are strictly proliibited from having intercourse 
with any other than a Chinese ; nor is any foreign 
woman permitted to enter die territories, or visit the 
ports of that jealous nation. The Hindoo women of 
rank are no less inaccessible ; and admission into 
a respectable cast is not attainable by money. To 
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such narrow prejudices the Birmans are superior. 
With a Lacedemonian liberality, they deny not the 
comforts of connubial commerce to men of what- 
ever climate or complexion. Tliey are sensible, 
that the stren^ of an empire consists in its popu- 
lation, and that a prince is great and powerful, 
more from the number of his subjects, than from 
the extent of his territory. Hence tlie politic in- 
dulgence that the Birman government grants to 
every sect freely to exercise its religious rites. 
Tliey tolerate alike the Pagan and the Jew, the 
Mussulman or Christian, the disciples of Confu- 
cius, or the woi-shippers of Fire ; the children of 
whom, bom of a Birman woman, equally become 
subjects of the state, and are entitled to the same 
protection and privileges, as if they had sprung 
from a line of Birman ancestry. 

When Shembuan succeeded to the throne, he 
removed the seat of government from Chagaing, 
the residence of bis brother and immediate prede- 
cessor, to Monchaboo, where his father Alompra 
Imd kept his court. With this situation also he be- 
came discontented ; and, it is said from certain su- 
pemtitious reasons suggested by astrologers, again 
changed his abode, and made Awa Haung, or an- 
cient Ava, the metropolis of the empire. The city, 
which h«ad fallen into ruin, was quicldy rebuilt; 
new keoums * and praws f arose ; a strong stock- 
ade was erected ; and the fortifications, which had 
been neglected sinc^ the expulsion of Nuttoon, ^ 
were put into a respectable state of repair. 

The brilliant success that attended the recent 

• Monasteries. 

f Temples. Praw is a term applied to all sacred ob- 
jects. 
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imptioii of the Birmans into the Siamese country 
was productive of no permanent advant^s : though 
beaten, the Siamese were fiur from being a subju- 
gated people. The inherent enmity that subsists 
between these two nations, will probably prevent 
the passive vassalage of one to other, unless 
broken by such repeated defeats as must nearly a- 
mount to extirpation. Soon after Deebedee had 
led his army within the confines of the Birman do- 
minions,.the yoke of the conquerors was disclaim- 
ed in Dwarawuddy. A man named Pieticksing, a 
relation of the kii^» and one who held an ofiSii^ 
station about his person, had, previous to the capi- 
tulation, retired to a town at some distance, at- 
tended by his followers. As soon as it was known 
that the Birmans had withdrawn into their own 
tenitories, he returned, at the head of a numerous 
troop of adherents, by whose aid he easily displac- 
ed the new government, and abolished the regu- 
lations made by the Birman general. The king, 
who had pusillanimously abandoned his throne and 
people, is said to have perished in the woods, but 
through what means is not clearly ascertained; 
probably by the dagger of the usurper, who, hav- 
ing gained over the populace and conciliated some 
men of influence, found few obstacles to impede 
his way to the throne. 

Deebedee, who had so eminently distinguished 
himself, was received on his return to Ava^with 
many flattering demonstrations of applause. His 
Tsaloe, or cord of nobility, was increased from six 
to nine strings, and he was farther honoured with 
the title of Na-ma-boo-dee, or most illustrious 
commander. The Chinese being vanquished, and 
the Peguers to appearance so depressed as to leave 
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no apprehension of disturbance to the state, Dee- 
bedee was again detached to pumsh the contuma- 
cious Siamese, an(i reduce tliem to vassalage and 
submission. He left Ava on this service, with a 
fleet of wai'-boats, early in the monsoon of the year 
1771 : the troops were debarked at Rangoon, and 
proceeded thence by land. On tliis occasion, the 
Siamese anticipated the intention of the Birman 
general, and met liim in force on the frontiers, 
where the opposition he experienced from the ene- 
my, and the difficulty of passing the rivers, which 
had not yet subsided, were such as to oblige him to 
retreat ; he encamped on the borders of the Sitang 
river, whence he wrote to Ava to represent the ne- 
cessity of sending him further reinforcements. 

In consequence of this application, Chedooka* 
minee, who had served on the former expedition, re- 
ceived a commission, appointing him Maywoon or 
vid&roy of Martaban, and of all the possessions be- 
longing to the Birmans soutliward^^of Martaban. 
Th^ officer was ordered to make the levies neces- 
sary for the assistance of Deebedce within his ju- 
risdiction ; after which he was to join that general, 
act in concert with him, and, uniting their forces, 
recommence hostilities against tlie Siamese. 

The southern provinces, over wliich the autho- 
rity of Chedookaminee extended, were chiefly 
inhabited by the families of Taliens, or Peguers, 
who ]|^d either voluntaiily left, or were expelled 
from the ancient city of Pegae, from Dalla, and 
the districts adjacent ; and out of these Oliedook- 
aminee was obliged to form his new levies. The 
Peguers, who'were then supposed to be sufficient- 
ly reconciled to the Birman government, and con- 
sidered, in many respects, as naturalized subjects 
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of the state, were accordingly required to eontri- 
bnte to the public exigencies, by famishing men 
and money, in like proportion as the native Bir- 
mans. In &ct, the southern countries were not 
capable of supplying Birman recruits suffident for 
an army ; but the confidence reposed in the Pe- 
guers was, in this instance, fatdly misplaced, and 
their treachery averted from the Siamese the ga- 
thering storm. 

Deebedee, probably disgusted by the appoint- 
ment of Chedookaminee to the Maywoonship of 
Martaban, obtained permission to retire from the 
army, and return to the capital : on his departure, 
Chedookaminee succeeded to the sole command. 

Among the troops thus raised, were three po- 
pular chieftains of the Talien nation, named Tel]a<- 
kien, Tellasien, and Meenatzi, men of enterprising, 
intriguing spirit, and of great influence amongst 
their people, llie Peguers thus collected in a 
body, and provided with arms, became cansdous 
of their own strength ; a sense of which, stimulat- 
ed by the influence of their chieftains, inspired them 
with a desire to regain their empire, and retaliate 
their wrongs on their oppressors. The army was 
assembled at Martaban when the conspiracy wae 
formed. At the close of the first day’s nmr eb, the 
Peguers suddenly rose upon their Birman compa- 
nions, and commenced an indiscriminate massacre ; 
the ofiicer second in command of the Birman army 
was slain, and those who escaped the fury V the 
assassins fled into the woods. Chedookaminee 
himself, accompanied by 500 followers, with diffi- 
culty effected a retreat to Rangoon. The elated 
Peguers fdlowed the blow, and pursued the ftigi- 
tityes to the wy gates of the dty, wherej their 
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numbers increasing, they formed an encampment, 
and commenced a regular siege. 

Rangoon could not have been attacked at a time 
when it was worse prepared for defence. Imagin- 
ary security had lulled the Birmans into unsuspefct- 
ing repose. The Maywoon of Pegue, whose resi- 
dence was %k Rangoon, had, a short time before, 
proceeded on an annual visit of homage to the ca- 
pital, accompanied by the principal officers of his 
government ; he had also ti^en with him the great- 
est part of his troops, particularly those who man-^ 
ned the war-boats; a hardy and ferocious tribe, 
who naually attend on the governor, or viceroy, on 
occasions of ceremony. During his absence, a 
lieutenant or cheeky, named Shoe-dongnoriha, 
commanded in the city, and by the gallant defence 
he made, proved himself no undeserving substitute. 
News of the revolt quickly spread, and, from its 
first success, created a generid alarm among the 
Birmans resident in the ^joining districts. The 
Miou-gees, or chief men of Henzada, Denoobew, 
and Padaung, assembled all the force they could 
collect, and in a spirited manner came down the 
river in light boats, and threw themselves into Ran- 
goon, which stood in need of such timely succours. 
The Peguers thrice attempted to storm a strong 
stockade that encompassed the walls of the town, 
and were each time beaten off with serious loss. 
Intelli^nce of these events reaching ^hourt, the 
Maywoon, with his train of attendants, and a few 
additional troops, amounting in the whole to about 
3000 men, were ordered to proceed without delay 
to the relief of Rangoon. The rapid stream of 
the Irrawaddy quickly transported this detachment 
to the place of its destination. The Peguers, on 
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their approach, thought it most pradent to raise 
the siege, and, without making any further attempt 
to oppose the junction of the reinforcement, retired 
to die banks of tiie Saloenmeet. The arrival of 
the viceroy of Rangoon was speedily followed by 
that of a still more respectable force, under an 
officer of the highest rank in the empire. Maha- 
6ee-soo-i*a, one of the Woongees, or chief coun- 
sellors of state, was intrusted by the king with 
the conduct of the southern war, and the restora- 
tion of order in the disturbed provinces. 

These events did not deter Shembuan from pur- 
suing his favourite scheme of conquest to the 
westward. The fertile plains and populous towns 
of Munnipoora, and the Cassay Shan, attracted his 
ambition. Early in the year 1774, a formidable 
force was sent against these places, under the com- 
mand of three generals of distinction. Moung- 
wamaa, captain of the king s guard, Oundaboo, 
and Kameouza. Part proceeded by water up the 
Keen-duem, and the remainder by land, taking the 
route of Monchaboo, Kaungnaa, and Naky-oun- 
mee. The armament by water arrived unexpected- 
ly at a town called Nerting, where the Bii’mans, 
landing, surprised and carried away 150 women 
who were employed in the labours of the harvest. 
Monadella, the Raja of the Nerting, made an in- 
effectual attempt to rescue the captives : he fell 
after a galjkint struggle, and 250 of his followers 
lost their lives. The Birmans, having ravaged the 
countiy, and committed many acts of wanton bar- 
bai'ity, proceeded to join the detachment tliat ad- 
vanced by land. Wlien the forces were united, they 
marched towai'ds Munnipoora, the raja of wliick 
came forth to meet the enemy, and gave them bat- 
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tie at a village called Ampatalla, fourteen miles 
short of Munnipoora. The conflict was long and 
obstinate ; but fortune in the end favoured the Bir- 
mans. The Munnipoora raja fled from the field of 
battle to his capital, where confusion and teiTor 
prevailed. Thence he withdrew to the Comm 
hills, five days* journey north-west of Munnipoora, 
accompanied by his family, and carrying with liim 
liis most valuable effects. The city of Munni- 
poora submitted to the conqueror, who took pos- 
session of whatever the inhabitants had not been 
able to remove or conceal. The spoils consisting 
chiefly of merchandise, and vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, were forwarded to the golden feet, together 
with 2000 prisoners of both sexes. 

Having reduced the Munnipooreans, Oundaboo 
left to his colleagues, Moungwamaa and Kameouza, 
the task of enforcing submission from the Cassay 
Shaan, and several neighbouring petty states ; 
whilst, putting himself at the head of 10,000 men, 
unincumbered with baggage or aitillery, he march- 
ed against Chawal, raja of Cachar, who possessed 
the independent sovereignty of a rich though moun- 
tainous, territory north-west of Munnipoora. In 
his progress he overcame Anousping, pi*ince of a 
country called Muggaloo; thence he is said to 
have peneti*ated within the Hamalaya hills, which 
form a continuation of the lofty Imaus, and seem 
to be a burner raised by nature to protect the mild 
unwarjAke inhabitants of India from the more hardy 
natives of the East, who, unrestrained by such im- 
pediments, would, ages since, have spread desola- 
tion along the fertile banks of the Bm’hampooter 
and the Ganges. Pursuing his conquests, Oun- 
VOL. I. 1 
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daboo advanced within three days' march of Cos- 
pore, the capital of Cachar, passing many mgged 
mountains and pleasant vfdleys embosomed in 
their range. 

Chaw^ aware of the storm with which he was 
threatened, had taken the necessary precautions 
for his own security. He joined in a defensive 
league with the lesser rajahs of the hills ; who, 
though wa^ng endless w^are with each othei*, 
united in the hour of danger to repel the common 
enemy. The chief of ^ese was the Prince of 
Jointy, sumamed the Gossain Riya. Oundaboo, 
blinded by the ambition of conquest, imprudently 
pressed forward, until he found himself environed 
with difficulties that he could not hope to sur- 
mount, and from which there was now no retreat. 
To complete his misfortunes, that deadly disease 
too fatally known to British troops by the name of 
the hill fever, had spread its baneful influence 
through the Birman ranks. Famine and pestilence 
accomplished what the swords of the mountainers 
could never have eifected. Oundaboo's troops 
dispersed, and in the defiles of the mountains and 
the mazes of the forests were cut off by the natives 
in detail, or perished the unresisting victims of a 
supernatural foe. 

The misfortunes of Oundaboo and his aimy, in-* 
stead of intimidating the Birmans, excited an in- 
satiable spirit of revenge. Kameouza undertook 
to exact retribution from the Cachars, for the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. Moungwamaa re- 
mained at Munnipoora, with a garrison sufficient 
to defend the fort ; whilst Kameouza marched a- 
gainst Chawal, with a yet greater force than had 
accompanied the unsuccessful general, whose error 
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afforded an useful lesson to bis successor. Avoid- 
ing the rash haste made by bis predecessor, this 
more prudent leader diligently explored his ground, 
halting wherever subsistence could be collected, 
with which many of the rich and luxuriant valleys 
of Cachar abounded. Thus continuing a cautious 
progress, he penetrated as far as the pass of Incha- 
mutty, * two days’ journey from Cospore, where 
he was met by a deputation from the raja to so- 
licit peace. Kameouza prescribed terms, which, 
though seyei'e and humiliating, were accepted. 
Cha^ consented to pay, besides a sum of money, 
the abject homage of a maiden of the royal blood 
to the king of Ava, and to send him a tree with 
the roots bound in the native clay ; thereby indi- 
cating, that both person and property were at the 
^posal of his sovereign pleasure ; these acts be- 
ing considered as the most unequivocal proofs of 
vassalage, expressing, on one hand, the extreme 
of submission, and, on the other, the most absolute 
power. 

Kameouza, in his return to Munnipoora, chas- 
tised a race of mountaineers named Keingee, by 
whom he had been harassed in his march, burning 
several of their villages in the districts of Bodasser 
and Chaumgaut. Raja Anoupsing likewise made 
his submission ; and repossession of Munnipoora 
was granted to the fugitive prince, on condition of 
paying an annual tribute, and offering the acknow- 
ledgment of a royal virgin and a tree. Matters 
being thus adjusted, the Birmans returned to their 
own country, having lost above 20,000 men, from 

* There are passes of the same name in Hindostan. 
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the commepcement to the close of the expedition, 
by the various casualties of war. 

Thfese victories only lent a transitory splendour 
to the Birman arms, without contributing to tlie 
real and permanent advantage of the state. It was 
impossible to keep possession of the tracts they 
had overrun, the towns tliey had stormed, and the 
countries they had subdued. The Birman nation 
was far from being populous, in proportion to its 
widely extended empire. To retain the late ac- 
quisition of Pegue, and keep in subjection its dis- 
contented and numerous inhabitants, required the 
utmost vigilance, and occupied all the troops that 
could with prudence be spai^ed. Oaths of alle- 
giance are considered by eastern vassals as obliga- 
tions of conveniency, as mere nugatory forms, to 
be observed no longer than there is power to 
punish a breach of them. The conquests made 
by the Birmans to the westward, therefore, were 
attended with no other effect, than to add to their 
native aiTogance, and to increase their already in- 
ordinate pride. 

The Peguers, as before related, having raised 
the siege of Rangoon, had returned to the Saloen- 
meet, or the Mai'taban river, when Maha-see-soo- 
ra, to whom the management of the southern war 
was intrusted, arrived at Rangoon with an addi- 
tional reinforcement of troops and several pieces of 
ai*tillery. Having augmented his stren^h with 
the sohliem that accompanied tlie Maywooh, and 
drafted part of the gairison, his army amounted to 
20,000 men ; whilst twenty-four pieces of ordnance 
rendered him formidable to foes casually aimed 
witli whatever weapons they could procure. 
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With tills respectable equipment, Maha-sce-soo- 
ra took the field about the end of the year 1774 
The enemy were in possession of Martaban, (md 
had collected, from various quarters, a discordant 
rabble, ill provided with necessaries, and altogether 
unamenable to control; from whom the Birman 
commander met with little opposition, in a march 
rendered tedious by the transportation of heavy 
g^ans, and the difficulty of crossing the numerous 
watercourses that intersect the lower country. On 
reaching the vicinity of Martaban, ovmtures of a 
pacific nature were made by the rebel leaders, 
which were rejected with contempt and menace. 
The Peguers, in despaii', shut themselves within 
the fort. A siege was commenced, and sustained 
for a considerable time. The Peguers, however, 
were at length forced to yield. Tellasien and 
Meenatzi, with several of their adherents, effected 
an escape to Siam ; but Tellakien was not so for- 
tunate ; he was captured in the fort, with many 
others, and, being a leader of the rebellion, his 
fote was reserved for the decision of his sovereign. 

Maha-see-soo-ia was preparing to carry the war 
into the country of the Siamese, when he received 
intelligence of the intentions of the king to visit 
Rangoon in person. Hiis circumstance, together 
with the little probability of his being able to ad- 
vance far before the season * when the rivers swell, 
• 

• The rivers in India usually begin to swell before diS 
actual fall of rain in the low countries. This is to be as- 
cribed to the monsoon commencing earlier among the 
mountains, and to the melting of the snow, w'itii which 
the tops of the eastern lulls are covered in the hottest 
season. 

I 2 
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determined him to pass tlic monsoon in canton- 
ments at Martaban. 

Shembuan having repelled the formidable inva- 
sion of one enemy, and carried his victorious arms 
into the tcn*itoiy of another, and having, by pru- 
dent conduct, established his throne on the strong 
foundations of terror and respect, conceived that 
his presence would contribute to a iiA>re speedy 
termination of the troubles that a^tated the lower 
provinces, and more effectually destroy the seeds 
of disaffection among the Peguers, which had so 
often, at intervals, broke out into open rebellion. 
The temple of Dagon, called Shoe-Dagon, or the 
Goldon Dagon, an edifice of venerable sanctity 
and stupendous size, where Gaudma, the Birman 
and Pegue object of religious worship, was, from 
time immemorial, accustomed to receive at an an- 
nual festival the adorations of the devout, had, in 
the year 1769, suffered much damage from an 
earthquake; in particular the Tee, or umbrella, 
which, composed of open iron work, crowned the 
spire, had been thrown down by the concussion, 
and rendered irreparable from the fall. In the 
Birman empire, a pagoda is not deemed sanctified 
until it receives tlie umbrella; and the erection 
of ibis last, but most important appendage, is an 
act of big}) solemnity. Shembuan, who on this 
occasion is said to have covered policy with the 
cloak of religion, caused a new and magnificent 
Tee to be constnicted at Ava, and declared his 
intention to assist in person at the ceremony of 
putting it on. For this avowed purpose he left 
his capital, attended by a numerous train of Bir- 
man nobility, whilst, to increase the ^ride and 
pageantry of the display, Beinga Della, the unfor- 
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tunate monarch of Pegue, who had surrendered 
his sceptre and person to Alcmpra, was led cap- 
tive in the procession. An army of 50,000 men 
composed the body guard. This splendid array, 
having embarked in boats, sailed down the Irra- 
waddy, and arrived at Rangoon in the month of 
October 1775. Tellakien, the Pegue rebel, who 
had been sent up the country loaded with irons, 
met the king at the town of Denoobew, and ex- 
piated his treason by a painful death. 

Whatever respect the glory of conquest, and 
the wisdom of a well regulated government, might 
attach to the reign of Shembuan, it must be wholly 
obscured by the cruelty exercised on the present 
occasion towards his royal prisoner, the unhappy 
Idng of Pegue ; and this too, like a more recent 
and equally inhuman regicide, in a nation profes- 
sing Christianity and enlightened by science, was 
perpetrated under the mockery of justice. Shem- 
buan, not content with exhibiting to the humbled 
Peguers their venerable and yet venerated monarch, 
bound in fetters, and bowed down with years and 
anguish, resolved to take away his life, and ren- 
der the disgrace still deeper, by exposing him as a 
public malefactor, to suffer under the stroke of the 
common executioner. In most countries to the 
cast of Bengal, decapitation is the punishment al- 
lotted for common thieves; and he who inflicts 
the sontence, is usually a culprit that has once been 
convicted of the ciime. To die by such a hand, 
IS deemed an ignominy wdiich the Birmans dread 
even worse than death itself ; but for any subject 
to sj)iil royal blood, is forbiclden by the Birman 
and P(»gue laws, as an ac-t of inexpiable impiety. 
Neveithelebs the unfeeling Shembuan, regardb^ss 
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of law, and devoid of humanity, issued orders for 
his ill-fated prisoner to prepare for trial on a 
charge of high treason. 

The process of law, in Birman courts of justice, 
is conducted with as much formality as in any 
country on earth. Beinga Della was brought before 
the judges of the Rhoom, among whom the Maywoon 
of Pegue * presided, llie late king of Pegue 
was there accused of having been privy to, and in* 
strumental in, exciting the late rebellion* Depo* 
sitions of several witnesses, supposed to be snbim* 
ed, were taken. The prisoner denied the charge ; 
but his fate being determined on, his plea availed 
him nothing. He was found guilty ; and the pro* 
ceedings, according to custom, were laid before 
the king, who passed sentence of death, and ac- 
companied it with an order for speedy execution. 

In conformity to this cruel mandate, on the 7th 
of the increasing mooh, in the month Taboung, 
the aged victim was led, in public procession, 
through aq insulting populace, to a place called 
AwaWk, three miles without the dty, where he 
met his doom with fortitude ; and had no distinction 
paid him above the meanest criminal, except that 
all the municipal officers attended in their robes 
of ceremony, to witness his last moments* 

State necessity is sometimes foimd to be in- 
compatible with individual justice, and, on some 
occasions, must be allowed to plead for measures 
which, abstractedly considered, seem harsh, and 

* In the absence of the king, the mayiivoon, or viceroy, 
never attends in poson at the Bhooxn. He then represents 
die king, remains in his palace, and receives the report 
of the judges ; to which he applies the law, and finally 
awards the sentence. 
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bear hard upon particular members of the com- 
munity; but such necessity, to be admissible, 
should be made unequivocally evident. Men whose 
designis against the public peace cannot be doubt- 
ed, ought to be restrained by the hand of coer- 
cion, even before the commission of any overt act 
to whicli the law attaches. The proof of inten- 
tion warrants and demands such interference. A 
clesp<)t, who dreads the extinction of his power, 
and the loss of his crown, will resort to unjusti- 
fiable means to remove tlie object of his jealousy, 
and anticipate on his enemy the meditated blow ; 
but the circumstances of the present case appear 
neither to admit of palliation nor excuse. The 
security of the state was not endangered, and no 
rivalry could be dreaded. The Pegue king liad 
passed more than twenty years a contented and 
inoffensive prisoner. Hail he been only suspected 
of encouraging his foitner subjects in any one of 
their several attempts at emancipation, his life 
would have paid the forfeit of his temerity ; but, 
in the last instance, when bending under the pres- 
sure of years and infirmity, there was scarce a 
possibility of his being accessory to so daring a 
revolt. On the part of the Birman monarch, it 
was a wanton and barbarous display of power, 
designed, perhaps, as a humiliating spectacle to 
the Peguers, whose attachment to their ancient 
severe^ bordered on idolatry. It casts a deep 
shade over a splendid reign, and justly brands the 
memory of Shembuan with the odious appellation 
of tyrant. 

The execution of many Taliens of rank followed 
that of the king. All who were suspected of hav- 
ing home a part in the late rebellion, and all whose 
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influence rendered them formidable, were included 
in the list of the proscribed. Several fled from 
persecution, and, after the storm blew over, settled 
in Tongho, or the tributary provinces of Zemee, 
Sandepoora, and the districts adjacent. 

These are among the last transactions of Shem- 
buan*s life. After duly solemnizing the ceremony 
of putting on the Tee, he prepared to return to his 
capital, having given instructions to his general, 
Maha-see-soo-ra, to prosecute the war against the 
Siamese. 

In the beginning of the year 1776, Shembuan 
left Rangoon with the same retinue, and in the 
same pomp which before attended lalax. During 
the early stages of his progress, he felt the first 
symptoms of his mortal iUness. Alarmed at the 
danger, and impatient under his sufferings, he qmt* 
ted his slow-drawn boat of state, and, embarking 
in a lighter vessel, hastened to hk capital, hoping 
there to find relief ; but his days were numbered, 
and he was doomed shortly to resign his diadem 
and life to that Power which disregards even the 
boasted immortality of Birman kings. 

Languishing under a slow fever, and distem- 
pered with scrofula, Shembuan obtained little be- 
nefit from the eflicacy of medicine. In order to 
breathe a freer air, he changed the fort of Ava for 
the open plains. Temporary wooden houses were 
erected on the highest banks that overhung the 
stream, and on spots to winch 6uperstition*point- 
ed as ^e site of health. But the skill of astrolo- 
gers proved fallacious, and no wind that blew waft- 
ed alleviation to his pains. After fatiguing him- 
self by frequent removals, he felt that it was but 
an useless aggravation of his sufferings. Hope- 
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less of lifO) he returned to the fort, to prepai*e for 
tlie last scene, and settle the afiaii's of the empire, 
and the succession to the throne. 

Shembuan had two sons, Chenguza and Chc- 
lenza, by different mothers ; the fii-st, at this time 
eighteen years of age, was bom of the principal 
queen ; the latter, not more than thirteen, the off- 
spring of a ihvourite concubine. Competition be- 
tween these brothers was an event scarcely to be 
dreaded; and Momien, the son of Namdogee- 
Praw, seemed to be too closely immured in mo- 
nastic privacy, to raise a bar to the succession. 
Nevertheless, Shembuan took every prudent pre- 
caution to transmit an undisputed sceptre. He ex- 
acted from tlie nobility a solemn promise of alle- 
giance to his heir, which the respect entertained 
for the character of the father inclined few to with- 
hold from the son. Having satisfactorily adjusted 
his temporal concerns, the monarch yielded up his 
breath in the city of Ava, about the middle of 
spring, in the year 1776. 

The character of Shembuan is that of an aus- 
tere, intelligent, and active prince. He reduced 
to a state of permanent vassalage the petty sove- 
reigns of several neighbouring provinces, who 
had before only yielded to desultory conquest ; 
these he compelled, as Chobwas, or tributary prin- 
ces, to repair in person, or by representatives, at 
stated periods, to his capital, and pay homage at 
the golden feet. Among them are numbered the 
lords of Sandepoora ( Cambodia), Zemeo, Quan- 
tong, Bamoo, and others ; together with several 
less civilized ^ tribes, inhalnting the western hills, 


* Caireaiicrs, Keins, and Yoos. 
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and the mountainous tracts that intersect the coun- 
try eastward of the river Irrawaddy. 

Shemhuan was in most points a superstitious 
observer of the rites and precepts of the Birman 
religion, which originating, as it indisputably does, 
from the same source as that of the Hindoos, dif- 
fers nevertheless from the latter in many essential 
tenets. Admitting the sanctity, and reverencing 
the leaiTiing of the Braminical sect, the Birmans, 
votaries of Buddho Tachor, altogether deny the 
supremacy of the Bramin professors over tlieir 
llliahaans, or Phonghis. The Birmans, Peguers, 
and Siamese, as well as all nations whose funda- 
mental principles of religion can be traced to the 
Hindoo system, and who acknowledge the Shan- 
scrit as their holy text, unite in one benevolent 
doctrine, tlie sinfulness of depriving any animal of 
life, to satisfy a carnivorous appetite. To eat 
flesh, is not deemed a ciime by the Birmans ; but 
he who eats it is not exempt from sin, unless the 
creature died a natural death, or ivas slain by ac- 
cident, or by other hands. Tliis precept of the 
church, it may be supposed, is not very scrupu- 
lously observed, and in many parts of the empire 
is wholly disregarded, except by the priestliood, 
who never even prepare their own victmds. Man- 
dates have been issued by viceroys, and proclama- 
tions gone forth from the golden palace, to enjoin 
obedience to the sacred law ; but these were little 
more than expiatory manifestoes, suggested by re- 
morse, danger, or superatition. It is likewise at 
times used as an instrument of venal oppression ; 
the greedy retainers of the law being entitled to a 
certain quota of the fine levied from a convicted 
delinquent. Shemhuan, strongly tinctured with 
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bi^otn’', oftoTi, in the course of Jiis roijm, repeated 
the pious prohibition, witli no other effect than 
causin" that to be done in secret, wliich, bproi e 
the order, little precaution bad lK*en asecl to con- 
ceal. 

On tlie demise of Shombuan, it does not appear 
that any effort was made, either hy Moinien Is’in- 
self, or the nobles attached to liis father, tf) reco- 
ver a throne from which he was most unjustly de- 
barred. Chengiiza ascended without opposition, 
and assumed the government, at a juncture when 
the flourishing stato of public aihiirs licld out a 
flattering prospect of an auspicious reign. 


VOL, r. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUCCESSION OP CIIENGUZA TO THE THRONE — HIS 
IMPRUDENCE AND TYRANNY — CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST HIM — ITS SUCCESS, AND CHENGUZA’s 
DEATH — SHORT REIGN OF MOMIEN, NAMDO- 
GEE PRAW’s son — SUCCESSION OP MINDERA- 
GEE PRAW, FOURTH SON OF ALOMPRA, TO THE 
THRONE— -HIS MODERATION — HIS SUPERSTI- 
TION — INVASION OP ARRACAN — ACCOUNT OP 
THAT COUNTRY — SUCCESS OF THE BIRMAN 
GENERALS— RENEWED WAR WITH THE SIAM- 
ESE — ITS FAVOURABLE ISSUE — PIRATICAL 
ROBBERS FROM ARRACAN TAKE SHELTER IN 
THE BRITISH TERRITORIES — A BIRMAN AR- 
MY FOLLOWS TO DEMAND THEIR DELIVERY 
— SPIRITED CONDUCT OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY — AMICABLE DISPOSITION AND RE- 
TREAT OF THE BIRMANS — REASONS FOR 
COLONEL SYMe’s EMBASSY TO THE BIRMAN 
COURT. 

But in the snccession to soyereignty, it sometimes 
happens, as in the succession to an estate, that he 
who comes to the fairest inheritance, does not al- 
ways prorye a benefactor to his realm and Iris sub- 
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Jects, or his tenants and demesnes. Numerous 
errors will, and ought to be forgiven, in the pre- 
sumptive hen: to an high public trust, or an afflu- 
ent private property ; hut a radical want of honest 
principle, and a long continued course of base and 
licentious conduct, never fail, in time, to alienate 
the affections of men, whether subjects or tenant- 
ry, however inclined they may be to venerate the 
virtues of the sire in the person of the son. Even 
the jus divinumf so strenuously inculcated by the 
Birman articles of political faith, did not, in the 
end, prove sufflciently strong to protect from vio- 
lence a throne polluted by the lowest profligacy, 
and disgraced by an open violation of every moral 
and religious duty. « 

With all the advantages arising from his father's 
memory, and with a government thoroughly estar 
blished in power, Chenguza commenced his reign ; 
but these distinctions he studied by every means 
in his power to abuse. His first imprudent act 
was to recal the army from the southward, which, 
shortly after the departure of Shembuan, had march- 
ed from Martaban under Malia-see-soo-ra, and had 
commenced operations against the Siamese. This 
general, Chenguza not only displaced from his mi- 
litary command, but likewise degraded from his 
high ministerial office of Woongee, or chief coim- 
sellor of state ; a measure that drew on himself 
much ^dium, as Maha-see-soo-ra was a person of 
conciliatory manners, and an officer of approved 
integrity and valow. 

The other parts of Chenguza's conduct corre- 
sponded with this arbitrary outset, and he plunged 
at once into the most shameless debauchery. Not 
content with repealing the edicts of his father 
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mrsinst tlio use ot HpiiituouK liquortf;, he exhibited 
fi) his own person an example of ehnc'ty and <lishi- 
pation. Stimulated by jealousy, he (aesed his 
youTifrer brother, Ohileuza, to he put to death, lie 
irtibinitted the aifairs of Ins eiiq»ire to Ihj adminis- 
teivd by favourites, and ac<*ustomed himself to he 
fd>W'nt from liis capital whole inoritlis toaetlier, 
iudidying in rnml sports and carousals, and ])r< fer-* 
innp^ Ins )iuntinj< seats, on the bordem of deep fo- 
rests, to the Rjilendid piasath * of the royal palace, 
in thc5 year 1 7'] 9, his lathers younger brother, 
'rerroupr-inee, incunvd the suspicion of the t 5 Tant, 
and fell a victim to his jealousy. Papfsdim-niee, 
another of his nnclt's, was kept a close prisoner in 
the fort of Ava, under a pretext that he was plot* 
ting against the state. His uncle, Minderagee 
Praw, the present king, resided sometimes at Cha- 
gaing, and sonu^times at Moncliahoo ; and though 
lie afrected to live in the most inoffensive obscu* 
rity, was nevertheless vigilantly watched by tlie 
minions of the palace. 

• Agree^ibly to the usage of the Biiman court, 
Cbenguza bad early been betrothed to a relation f 
of bis own. This mairiage proving unfniitful, he 
espoused, as his second wife, the daughter of one 
of the Attaw^oons J of tlie court, a young woman 

• Pi.i«:at!i, the regal that distinguishes the ds'ell- 
iiig of'tliu inuiuiu’Ii, uml the tcmplcb of tlie divinity. Tu 
none other is it alloi^id. 

f A prince, to he pioperly qeal'fKd to ascend Ihc Bir- 
hian throne, Khoidd be of blood-ro).il Imlh in tliein.de 
and female lino In order to giiaid against jilebeian con- 
tainiMation, tlie Birman Jaw edu.its of lueestuouK mar- 
tiages in the royal family. This iiceiisc is restricted tu 
tliem alone. 

f 'Hie Attavoon may be railed a privy counsellor, 
there are four, who have access tu his majesty at aH hours, 
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endowed with virtue, beauty, and accomplishments. 
Although it was generally believed that he was 
extremely fond of this wife, yet the initation of 
an intemperate life, together with a disposition 
from nature prone to jealousy, caused them to live 
on terms of unceasing discord. One day, actuated 
by an impulse of sudden rage, he accused her of 
infidelity; and without allowing himself time to 
judge dispassionately, or suffering the unliappy 
princess to vindicate herself, he pronounced sen- 
tence of immediate death. There ai‘e wretches in 
eveiy nation ready to execute the sanguinary man- 
dates of a cruel tyrant. The trembling and inno- 
cent victim was dragged from the palace, and in- 
closed in a sack of scarlet cloth, richly ornament- 
ed. Thus confined, she was put on board a boat,* 
when, the sack being suspended between the nar- 
row necks of two earthen jars, the whole was sunk 
in the deepest part of the Irrawaddy. The jars 
filling, carried the body down, and prevented emer- 
sion. This diabolical act was perpetrated in open 
day, before thousands of spectator, amongst whom 
were many of her friends and relations. Her af- 
fiicted father, overwhelmed with anguish, and de- 
prived of all bis offices, retired in despair to the 
city of Chagaing. 

The universd disgust that a conduct so fiagi- 

and are consulted by the king on affairs of importance. 
They hihre influence enough, bunietimes, to counteract the 
deci^ons of the 'Woongecs passed in tlie Lotoo, or high 
court of judgment, when laid before his mcucsty for royal 
approbation. 

* It is expressly forbidden by the Birman law to spill 
the blood of one of the royal family. Drowning is Cbteem^ 
ed the most honourable death. 

k2 
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tious could not fail to raise, even in the most de- 
praved society, caused the majority of tlie nobles 
and tJie great body of the ]K‘ople anxiously to de- 
sire a clmnsre. Under such a dominion, no mano 
life was secure from Iw'cciming a sacrifice to the 
caprice of an intoxicated hai'bainan, or the personal 
enmity of some despicable parasite. At such a 
juncture, the eyes of all were naturally turned to 
the rightful heir, who had itow attained the years 
of munliood. 'I'he retreat cliosen for Momien, 
was the Keoum and IVaw of Lo-ga-ther-poo, an 
inconsidenihle <hstjmce from the fort of Ava, where, 
protected by liis sacerdotal habit, by the influence 
of ins aunt, and peibaps, above all, by his own 
want of capacity and personal insignificance, the 
tyrant had hith(*rto considered him as an object 
too contemptible for notice; little imagining that 
the Hinijile Phongbi was one day to be, in the 
hands of others, tlie instmmeiit of Iiis destmetion. 

A cons])iracy u’os tlie lesult of tlie discontents 
of tlui ])eople, and tlie misconduct of the ])rince. 
I’iie principal actui's w<Te Slunnbuan Minderagee 
Praw, younger hi other of the deceased Shembnan, 
the Attawoon before mentioned, and Ivlaha-see- 
Moo-ra, tlie degraded minister. These personages 
easily gained tlie monks over to their side, who; 
though less willing to meddle in state aiFaii-s than 
is custoinaiy with their order in many countries, 
yet, being exasperated by tlu* open coiitcm^it that 
Chenguza manifested for religion, its rights and 
ministers, setTetly lent their aid to bring about a 
cliange, wliicli, by placing Momien, their illustri* 
ous disciiile, on the throne, promised to advance 
the interests of tlic church. I^onikm was accord* 
ingly tutored for the part he was to act, and no* 
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tiling remained but to embrace a faYourable mo- 
ment to execute the prajeeteil revolution. 

During Chenguza’s lei^roi military operations 
“Seein to have been wholly 8ii‘;ppri(le(l ; whilst tlie 
neighbouring nations^ the Chinese, the Siamese, 
and C’assayers, liad so recently expei ieiifi'd the 
powei of the llirinan arms, that they felt no incli- 
nation to stand forth as aggressoiN. Repeated de- 
feats and severe penal laws cnislied the ‘‘]niit of 
revolt amoniir the Feguers, v. ho ajipeared to ac- 
quiesce in their subjugated state. Tlie Aihuipec- 
toumeou, or great wcst<»m iiionutnins, had not in 
the presimt dynasty been ciossed by an liostile 
army. 1 luj tranquillity of the emjiire, tlu'retore, 
during tlie six yeaus that Chenau/a woie the ciown, 
compensated, in some measure, for the liccntious- 
ness that was introduceil among the p<‘ople. 1\)- 
])ulation increased, and tracts of hind were culti- 
vated, which, under a more waihke piince, would 
prohahly have continues! an unpr<,(hu‘tive waste. 

After niattera were in readiness, the lirst oppor- 
tunity of acting occurred in the month of Novem- 
ber 1781. Cbengnza had gone to Keoptaloun, a 
town on the banks of the river, about thirty miles 
below Ava, to celebrate an high festival. As he 
never observed any regular times of going out, or 
retuining to the fort, it often happened tJiat he 
presented himself at the gates when least expect- 
ed, and at hours when entrance is dehaircd to the 
multitude. Momien was secretly furnished with 
the dress and equipments of royalty. Thus per- 
sonating Chenguza, and attended hy tlie cnstoiq- 
ary retinue, he appeared at midnight before the 
gate called Shoedngaa, and demanded admission. 

At first the wicket only was opened hy the guard . 
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on duty, who, saspecting treachery from the un- 
Tisnal earnestness of the foremost persons to enter, 
attempted to close the door, and called out, Trea- 
son I Resistance, however, was too late ; the sen- 
tinel WHS cut down, and the gate thrown open by 
those who had penetrated through the wicket. The 
conspirators, being reinforced by a number of arm- 
ed men that lay in ambuscade, proceeded to sur- 
round the palace, which was in itself a fortifica- 
tion, being encompassed by a high wall, defended 
by a pai-apet, and fianked by small bastions. Each 
gate was further piotected by a piece of ordnance. 
On the fii*8t alarm, the Woongees and principal 
officers of state took refuge within the inclosure of 
the pala(*e. During the night, the utmost terror 
and confusion prevailed throughout the city. At 
day-break, the number of conspii-ators being aug- 
mented, an attack was made on one of the palace 
gates, which was blown open. The guard, com- 
manded by an Armenian named Gkibriel, stood 
their ground, and poured three discharges from 
their caimon on the assailants. After a smart con- 
flict, the event which usually decides the fate of 
battle between Eastern armies, terminated this. 
Gabriel was killed by the stroke of a spear, and 
his party fled on the fall of their leader. The 
ministera of Chenguza were put to death on the 
spot. As soon as the tumult subsided, Momien 
was solemnly proclaimed sovereign of the iBirman 
empire. A new council was sworn, officers of state 
appointed, and dignities confened on the most ac- 
tive partisans. The next measui-e adopted to se- 
cure possession of the throne, was to proclaim 
Chen^a an outlaw, in a manifesto declaratory of 
Momien’s prior claim, and expatiating on the un- 
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woftiriTi<»89 of his predecessor. An armed forcd 
was likewise detached both by land and water to 
Keo])tii]ouii, to seize bis person. But Clienguza, 
bavino ie<*eived timely infonnation, withdrew a- 
iTOss the liver ; and, accompanied by several at- 
tendants, effected Iris escape to Cha^ainp:, Avbere 
some iiien of consequence, wlio were sensible that 
they bad little to hope from the benet^olence of 
the new government, joined bis fortunes, and fed 
him with hopes of hiring able to recover the scep- 
tre so suddenly wnisted liom him. These expec- 
tations, however, tveie of short duration. A tyrant 
dethroned, has no other fiimids than the comjia- 
iiions of bis profligacy, and the acconqibces of bis 
guilt. 

'The fort of Cbagaing was immediately invested 
by fnaops in the interest of the new king. Chen- 
guza at firat thought of defending himself; hut 
finding that he wras deserted by those on whom he 
placed Iris chief reliance, after a resistance of four 
days his resolution failed, and be detennincil on 
flying to the Cassay country, there to throw liini- 
self on the protection of the Munnipoora llaja. 
This intention he privately communicated to Iris 
mother, tlie widow of Shenibuan Ih-aw, wlio re- 
sided in liis palace in the city of Ava. Insteatl of 
encouraging her son to persevere in so pusillani- 
mous a resolve, she earnestly dissuaded him from 
flight ; Jirging, that it was far more glorious to tlie 
even by ignoble Imnds, within tlie jirechuts of his 
own pulat'c, than to preseiwe life under ihe igno- 
minious character of a mendicant, fed by strangers, 
and indebted for a precarious as) him to a petty 
potentate. Chenguza ^riehled to his mother’s 
coiuisel, and, preferring death to disgraceful exile, 
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caused a small boat to be privately prepared, and 
kept in readiness at the gaut or landing-place. Dis- 
guising himself in the habit of a private gentleman, 
and attended only by two menials, he left Cha- 
gaing by break of day, and embarking, rowed to- 
wards Ava, on the opposite shore. Wlien the 
boat approached the ]>rmcipal gaut, at the foot of 
the walls, he was challenged by the sentinels on 
duty. No longer desirous of concealing himself, 
he culled out in a loud voice, that he was “ Chen** 
guza Nandoh-yeng Praw” — “ Chenguza, lawful 
lord of the palace. ” A conduct at once so unex- 
pected and so resolute struck the guards with as- 
tonishment, who, either overawed by his presence, 
or at a loss how to act for want of instructions, suf- 
fered him to proceed unmolested. The crowd also, 
that so extraordinary a circumstance had hf thia 
time brought together, respectfully made way for 
him to pass. Scarcely had he reached the gate of 
the outer court of the palace, when he was met 
by the Attawoon, father of the princess whom he 
had so inhumanly slain. Chenguza, on perceiv- 
ing him, exclaimed, Traitor, 1 am come to take 
possession of my right, and wreak vengeance on 
mine enemies I ” The Attawoon instantly snatch- 
ed a sabre from an attendant officer, and at one 
stroke cut the unhappy Chenguza through the 
bowels, and laid him breathless at his feet. No 
person was found to prevent or avenge his death ; 
he fell unlamented, as he had lived despised. 

Momien, destined to be a wretched tool in the 
hands of others, was not long suffered to ei^y his 
unexpected elevation. At the instigation, it is 
believed, of tlie partisans of the present king, he 
caused the Attawoon who had slain Chenguza, to 
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be apprehended ; and, on the accusation of having 
shed royal blood, contrary to the express letter of 
the civil and religious law> when it was his duty 
only to have seized the person of Chenguza, and 
brought him a prisoner to the king, this ill-fated 
nobleman was, without remorse, delivered over to 
the public executioner. 

Shembuan Mia Shean Minderagee Praw, tlie 
fourth son of the deceased Alompra, had ever care- 
fully concealed, under an humble exterior, and ap- 
parent love of retirement, ambition that aspired to 
the possession of the throne. His influence, though 
less prominent than that of the other confederates, 
yet contributed above all to the successful accom- 
plishment of the late revolution. An idiot youth, 
who had passed his life in monastic retirement, 
could have but few attached to him from personal 
aiifection ; and the use he made of his early power, 
did not encourage a hope that the state would de- 
rive much benefit from his future administration. 
Minderagee, therefore, found no difliculty in form- 
ing a party sufficiently powerful to crush in its 
first stsige the government of the young ecclesias- 
tic. It is, however, surmised, and apparently on 
good grounds, that the whole chain of events had 
been preconcerted ; and that Momien, when urged 
to take cm him the imperial dignity, after he had 
fulfilled the views of others, was himself marked 
for destmetion. Be this as it may, Minderagee 
met with little to obstruct the execution of his 
plans. On the first notice that Chagaing was 
abandoned by Chenguza, he left Monchaboo, and 
at the head of 4000 men, look poi-session of the 
evacuated fortress. The partisans of Minder^eo 
profess, that it not his intention to proceed 
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farther, but to /lo the duty of a good subject, by 
preserving the fort for his legal sovereign ; and 
^they add, that a deputation from the principal per- 
sonages in Ava, entreating him to come and as- 
sume the reins of government, which Momien was 
found unworthy to hold, alone induced him to 
take the subsequent steps. In compliance with 
this real or pretended solicitation, he crossed the 
Irrawaddj^, and seized on the ensigns of imperial 
authority. Moniien was of course made prisoner. 
Deposition and imprisonment, however did not sa- 
tisfy the usurper. Without assigning any cause, or 
granting even the form of trial, the unfortunate 
nephew was, by his uncle’s orders, conveyed to 
the river, and there plunged into the stream, be- 
tween two jars, conformably to the Binnan mode 
of executing membem of the royal family. 

The reign of Momien, from the date of his ac- 
cession to that of his death, included only eleven 
days. These events happened in the Birman year 
1 144>. * The present king was then forty-three 
years of age. He had two sons already grown up 
to man 8 estate, and a third by a different mother, * 
yet an infant. Minderagee Praw, having now 
passed the impetuous season of youth, ascended 
the tlirone with all the advantages derivable from 
experience and example. 

The intoxication that so frequently attends on 
sudden prosperity seems not to have affected the 
new monarch. He did not forget to prove ungrate- 
ful to those whose fidelity screened liini in his days 
of danger, and afterwards raised him to the sum- 
mit of his wishes. Although he obtained the scep- 
tre by an act of aggravated murder, yet, after he 
Anno Domini 178‘2, 
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Lecnma socurcly seated, lie punished with moder- 
ation, and rewarded with hheruhty ; wisely extend- 
ing cleraeriey to the servants oi his prede(*e>sor8. 
Maha-see-soo-ra, who had been dismissed and ex- 
iled by Chenguza, was recalled, and placed at the 
head of the kinfir’s private council. Tlie chief 
Woon^ee, who possessed power in the rei^ of 
Alompra, and had proved under every change a 
faithful seiTant to the crown, was continued in of- 
fice. The peraon who arrested Momien, and su- 
perintended his execution, hi^came piincipal May- 
woon * of the city. The present viceroy of Peg’ue, 
then a very yomi^ man, had the distiict and town 
of Meedee conferred on hun by a royal pjant, aa 
a return for the attachment his lather had manifest- 
ed towards the kinjr, wdieu sutFerin^ und<‘r the 
jealousy of Chenguza ; deriving also an additional 
claim Inira the circumstance of the king s eldest 
son having been fostered by his mother, which 
procured him the honorary title of Teekeiii, or 
prince. Many otliers likewise tasted of tlio impe- 
rial bounty; and whilst obnoxious persons re- 
ceived the lienefit of an act of oblivion, denunci- 
ations of rigour were proclaimed against such as 
should in future act contumaciously, or dare to 
disturb the public repose. 

Kings, however, have other enemies to guard 
against, tlian avowed foes or rival competitors ; 
» 

• There are four Maywoons, each of whom superin- 
tends the jurisdiction of a quarter of the city. 'Hicy repre- 
sent the king in thcii re‘!pcctive courts. Their decisions, 
in capital cases, arc revised by the Woons in tlie Lotoo, 
and afUM w'ards finally determined by the king himself. 

VOL. I. L 
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the wild maniac, or fanatical enthusiast, often unr 
der the influence of frenzy, directs the poignard to 
the breasts of monarchs. The Bii'man kinp^ had 
but a short time enjoyed the crown, when he had 
nearly been depnved both of his life and diadem 
by a person of this descri])fion. Magoun^, a low 
born man, unconnected with, and, it is said, with- 
out the privacy of any person of condition, who 
had always been remarkable for the regularity of 
his actions and a gloomy cast of thought, had in- 
fluence enough to form a confederacy of 100 men 
as visionary and as desperate as himself. This 
troop bound themselves in secrecy and fidelity to 
each other by an oath. Their object was to take 
away the life of the king ; but to answer wlrnt 
end, or whom they designed to elevate, is not as- 
4^ertsdned. These desperadoes, headed by Ma- 
goung, at day-break in the morning made an at- 
tack on the palace. The customary guard over 
the kings dwelling consists of 700 men, who are 
well appointed, and kept alert on duty. Notwith- 
standing this, the attempt had nearly succeeded : 
bearing down the sentinels, they penetrated into 
the interior court, and the king escaped,- from the 
casual circumstance of being in the range of apart- 
ments belonging to the women, which he was least 
accustomed to frequent. His guards, who at first 
shrank fiom the fury of the onset, quickly rallied; 
their courage and numbers overpowerecL the as- 
sassins ; and Magoung was slaui, with all liis as- 
sociates, within the precincts of the palace. 

Minderapee Praw, wliilst he led a recluse and 
private life, liad imbibed nmcli of the superstition 
lluit so strongly tinctures every form of religion in 
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the Efist. The gloomy Islamite^ and tranquil 
Hindoo are alike bigoted to their faith, and bus- 
ce])tible of the prejudices which ignorance and 
priestcraft inculcate in minds uiiinstructed in the 
benign and enlightened doctrines of Cliristianity. 
During his days of leisure, the king had diiected 
much of his attention to astronomical studies, and 
became a thorough believer in judicial astrology. 
Bnunins, who, though inferior in sanctity to the 
Kliahaaiis, si'e nevertheless held in high respect by 
the Birmans, had for ages been accustomed to mi- 
grate from Cassay and Arracan to Ava, where they 
always met with a favourable n^ception, and, on 
ac(*ount of their superior knowledge, were appoint- 
ed professors of science. A college was esta- 
blished, and certain lands appropriated for its sup- 
port. These doctors composed almanacks, calculated 
eclipses, and pronounced, from their intercourse 
witli the planets, the propitious or adverse season 
to attempt any momentous undertaking. Minde- 
«igee Pmw had early habituated himself to rever- 
ence this sect ; he received from them instructions 
in his favourite study, and listened to their predic- 
tions with implicit credulity. Long before his ele- 
vation, they had foretold the fortune that awaited 
him, and the accomplishment of their prophecy 
confirmed the Braminical influence. He appointed 

* Tha Mussulman and Hindoo, though equally bigoted, 
yet in their doctrinal tenets are curiously contrasted. The 
Koran enjoins the disciples of Mahommed to make pro- 
selytes of the whole world by the edge of the sword ; the 
Shaster proscribes the whole world, and denies the cord of 
llindooism to all mankind. The Mussulmen, 700 years 
ago, cut the throats of the Hindoos because they refused 
to be circumscised : the Indians never invite any man to 
abjure his ftuth. 
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a certain nutnf)er to be bis private chaplains, who, 
fni court (lays, amiycd in wbitcj robes, and stand- 
iiij^ loiind the tliroms chant a solemn benediction 
in melodious recitative. I'his ceremony is per- 
formed as soon as the kinpr ascends the imperial 
seat, and before the conimencem(*iit of public busi- 
ness. IVoiiipted partly by the persuasions of his 
inspired councellois, and partly by that desire of 
chanpfci which Birman monarcha suporstitiously en- 
t(»i tain, M jnderairee resolved to withdraw the seat 
of fTovernment fioni Awa Haunir, (ancient Ava), 
and found a new city. The site fixed on for the 
pnijected setthnncnit was judicious. About four 
luiles north-east of Ava, there is a deep and ex- 
timsive lake (ailed Tounzemaun, formed by the 
influx of the ri^ er durinp: the monsoon, through a 
narrow cliann(*l, which aft(»rwar(lH expands and dis- 
plays a body of wati»r a mile and a half broad, and 
seven or eight miles long. This lake first takes a 
northerly direction, nearly parallel with the river ; 
it afterwards curv(»8 to the sout)i-(»aRt, in a lessen^ 
ing sheet, and diminishes to a moinss, favourable 
to the culture of ric>e. When filled by the perio- 
dical rains, the lake, with tin* river on one 8i(ie, in- 
clos(»H a dry and healthy |)eninsula, on wliich Urn- 
inerapoora, the name given to the new city, now 
stands. Buildings on the Bhiiian country ai*e com- 
posed for the most port of wood; and, water-car- 
riago being here coineniimt, the old tOT^ was 
speedily demolished, and the present capital rose 
from its materials ; while such was the assiduity 
used in re.moval, that Ummcrapoora became in a 
slioit time one of the most flourishing and well 
built cities of the East ; the fort, likewise, wliich is 
s])acious and regular, is completely fortified after 
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the Asiatic manner. A lofty rampart, protected 
by a parapet, and strengthened by bastions com- 
posf'd of excellent masonry, is fiirther secured by 
a deep and broad ditch, faced with brick, and filled 
with water : the gateways are guai'ded by cannon, 
and rc^tenchments defend the passes of the ditch. 

Tlie first year of the reign of Minderagee was 
distinguished by the attempt of another petty in* 
surgent, who meditated nothing less than the orer* 
throw of the Birman, and the re-establishment of 
the Taken monarchy. A fanatic fisherman of Ban* 
goon, named Natchien, a man of mean extraction, 
availed himself of a prophecy circulated among the 
vulgar, tliat a person of his ])rofe8sion wiis to prove 
the instrument of deliverance to the Pegue people ; 
and on the faith of this prediction, he induced se- 
veral Pciguers who lived in the district of Dalla to 
enter into Ids designs, and engage in his su[)port. 
Tliese desperadoes made an attack upon the munici- 
pal officers when assembled in the Khoom, or public 
iiall of justice, several of whom they put to the 
sword ; but by the spirited exertions of the May- 
woon, the rebellion was crushed before it reached 
to a height that could endanger the state. Tran- 
quillity and order were speedily restored. On this 
occasion, upwards of 500 Peguers suffered death 
by the executioner ; which impressed such a last- 
ing terror on the minds of others, that no attem])t 
has sin0e been made by the Peguem to cast off the 
Birman yoke. 

The new monarch, more ambitious than his ne- 
phew, not content with the widely extended do- 
minions which he possessed, meditated still further 
acquisitions, in a quaiter hitherto untried by any 
1 . 2 
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ilpBCpndant of AlmTij>«i. C<»nquo‘<t had already 
h<*on str(‘trlied Kmitfiwurd as far as on the 

fO'iHt of 'IViiass<Mx*ni, TavoVj and 

th(» B(»v(*nil ports on the wostom sIjok* of the pen- 
insula. Complete Huhjuaatien of the C^l^saye^8 
wiia H(‘aree1y to he eA.j)et*1ed, as lioin tlieir hills and 
fastnesses tl:<‘y could inces'^.mtly Imiass the invad- 
ers, and render tJie countiy an iinpioductive waste. 
Zemee, Sandnpoora, ainl imny districts of the 
Yoodra Shaan to tlie eastwaid, were tiilmlaiy and 
governed hy Chohwas, wlio annually paid homage 
to tlie llirman king. Tlie piov’uce of Ikimoo, the 
fort of Quantong, suid p('veml places of h^ss note, 
had h(»en taktm fiom the ('hiiu'se, as far as the 
woody mountiiiiis that divide tlie south-west of 
M.mche^ee, or Yunaii, horn tlie kingdom of Ava. 
West of Anou])ectoumioii lay a country, the fer- 
tility of whose' soil and its afititude for commerce 
attracted the avance of tlie Hirinan monarcli, wliilst 
the iirhiM’ility of its govemmtMit invited to an easy 
cornpu'st, I1ie distance irom tlie tOAvn of Sembeu- 
Glieun, on the west bank of tlie liver Iirawaddy, 
to Mt'iongClnekieii, at t!»e en* teni loot of the bills, 
does not p\( ecd forty-live miles ; thence tl'e dis- 
tance o\ er the mountains to Tell-ikee, on the op- 
posif(‘ side, is fifty-six niil(»s ; but the road * is 
so dd^icult, fmm natuial im])ediments, tliat an en- 
terprising peo])lc might, with a small force, defend 
the pavM‘8 against any numbers. I'ho 13irmhn king, 
however, was too well acquainted with the supine- 

* Since tlie final conquest of Arracan, the road from 
Si.’inl)i>ii-(il)cwii to Tellal.ee ha^heen lonsiderably improv- 
ed ; It I. ni veitheless still a laborious journey, owing to 
the ru!r<r^dness of the way, nnd the. steep mountains over 
wbitli the trjiveller uiubt pass. 
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ness of Mahasuinda,* Haja of AiTacan, and the un- 
warlike disposition of his subjects, to dread any 
vigorous opposition. He detoniiiiied to invade tJie 
country, with a view to wrest it hoin its ancient 
mlers, and render it an appendage to tlie Biiman 
crown. 

The ancient government of Arracan, according 
to the most authentic writers, had ne\er been so 
completely conque]*ed, as to acknowledge implicit 
vassalage to a loreign power. It experienced, in 
tlie two last centuries, the usual convulsions to 
which all states, and those of the Eastern world 
in particular, are liable. Tlie Moguls on the west, 
and the Peguers on the east, had, at diiferent pe- 
riods, carried their arms into the heart of the 
country. Hie Portuguese, sometimes as allies, at 
others as open enemies, gained an establishment 
in Airacan, which decayed only with the general 
ruin of their interests in Asia. Arracan, how- 
ever, though often exliausted, was never wholly 
consumed. It always rose from its own ashes, 
a free and independent nation. 

The natives of Anucan Proper call their country 
Yee-Kein ; the Hindoos of Bengal, Rossaun. Tlie 
latter, who have settled in great numbers in Ar- 
racan, are denominated, by the original inliabi- 
tants, Kulaw Yee-Kein, or unnaturalized Aira- 
caners ; the Moguls know it by the Persian name 
of llechan. Mogo is a term of religious import 
and high sanctity, applied to the priesthood and 
the king ; whence the inhabitants are often called 
by Europeans, Mughs. Such a number of epi** 

* Malia^iumda is the Shanscrit title given to a long line 

of kings of Arracan. Eastern kings, whilst living, are usual- 
ly denominated by their titles, of which they lave many. 
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thets, used indiscnminately, must prove embar- 
rassing to the reader of the few sketches that have 
been given of this country. Arracan, or Yee- 
Kcin, stretches south south-east from the river 
Naff, the boundary that divides it from the terri- 
tories of the India Company, as far as Cape Ne- 
grais, where the ancient IVgue empire commenced. 
The range of lofty mountains already mentioned, 
under the name ot Anoupectoumiou, nearly en- 
circles it. From the quarter of JIassien and Ne- 
grais, Arracan can be invaded only by water, 
through the many rivers that intersect the country 
adjai'ent to the sea. From the side of Chittagong, 
entrance into Arracan must be effected by a march 
along the sea-beach, whicli is interrupted by seve- 
ral channels that chiefly owe their waters to tlie 
action of the tide. Arracan tlius displays a great 
spa(*e of coast, very disproportionate to its external 
extension. A few miles below Telakee, at the 
western foot, the river, till tlien a streamlet that 
rises in the hills, becomes navigable from the in- 
flux of the sea ; in two tides a boat reaches the 
fort of AiTacan. From the fort to the sea, the 
river expands into a noble sheet of water, well 
adapted lor trade, and the reception of shipping. 
Cheduba and llamree, called by the Birmans 
Magou Kioim and Yamgee Kioun, are extensive 
and highly cultivated islands, which, with Arracan 
and Sandowy, form four distinct provinees, and 
comprehend the whole of the Arracan empire. 

The trade of Arracan was never very considera- 
ble ; it is confined to salt, bees wax, elephants 
teeth, and rice. This latter article is produced 
in such abundance, that it might be improved, by 
proper ])olicy, into a lucrative branch of commerce. 
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llie soil is luxuriant and well-watrrod, nhd the 
coiiti^ous islands are uncommonly Imitlul. Pos- 
scspion of Airacan and these islands became a still 
moui desirable acquisition to the Birmans, as af- 
fording protection to their boats, which, navi^atinf^ 
in the nortfi-wcst-monsoon throup^h the channel 
and along^ the coast, make an anTiual voyai^e from 
Bassien, Rangoon, and Martaban, to Chittagong 
and Calnitta, where they dispose of the produce 
of their countries, and in return biing back cloth, 
and commodities of India. 

Tlie invasion of Amcan being finally determin- 
ed on, the Engy Teekien, or prince royal, with 
Ids brothers, the princes of l^ome, Tongho, and 
Pagalim, in the Birman year 1145 • (correspond- 
ing to 1783 of the Christian era), in the month 
Touzelien, left the imperial city, and crossed to 
Chagaing, now become a place of religious resort, 
from the number of praws or temples erected in 
its neighbourhood, as well as for being the prin- 
cipal maiinfactoiy of idols, which, hewn out of an 
adjacent quarry of fine alabaster, are sculptured 
here, and afterwards transported to the remotest 
comers of the empire. At this city they passed 
three days in the performance of religious cere- 
monies. Proceeding thence to Pagahm, j* in past 

• The Birman solar year, ending at the vernal equinox, 
may create an apparent confusion in stating the two eras. 

f Pagafim was once a city of no ordinary magnificence 
and extent. Ttie writer of tliis Memoir, accompanied by 
the viceroy of* Pegue, ascended one of the pagodas or 
praws, by a dccajed and dangerous flight of steps on the 
outside ; they had from the summit a view of nuns, thickly 
bcatteied overtbe face of the country, as far as the eye 
could read). 'I'he viceroy remarked, tliat to count the 
number of decaved temples on the plain before us, was 
among tlie proverbial iinposdbiUties of the Birmans 
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ap;es the residence of a long dynasty of kings, and 
still famed for its nninoroiis temples, tliey r(‘nevved 
the pious rites; after which they pursued their 
journey to Kama, whence 5000 men, undt r the 
Princes of Tongho and Pagahra, were detached 
with orders to debark at Maoung (formerly Loon- 
zay), and invade Arracan, by penetrating through 
the passes of the mountains. When the Engy 
Teekien and the prince of Prome reached the city 
of Prome, the Seere of Shegoo was ordennl to 
fall down the Irrawaddy with a strong fleet of 
boats, and enter An*acan by the creeks and chan- 
nels of the Bashien river. Tlie elder princes re- 
mained at Prome five days, and then crosj»ed to 
Podang on the opposite hank, three miles lower 
down. Here they halted fifteen days, in order to 
give the other detachments, whose routes were 
more circuitous, time to advance. 

At the expiration of the period that was judged 
necessary for the co-operation of the diflerent de- 
tachments, the Engy Teekien ordered the ])rmco 
of Prome, at the head of 7000 men, to advance, 
and attempt the defiles of the hills leading from 
Podang, whilst he conducted in person the mmn 
army, keeping three days march in the rear of the 
front division. Two generals of reputation ac- 
companied the Engy Teekien, Kioumee Matoung, 
and Nunda Siekyan ; and the detachment sent by 
water, under the Seree, reached its destiffhtion be- 
fore those that went by land could arrive. This 
officer met with no obstacle until he reached the 
frontiers of Arracan, where, hearing that the 
prince of 'tlie country was preparing to attack 
him, he judged it most prudent to halt, and waif 
the approach of his fiiends, in order to prevent the 
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An'acqners from concentrating tlieir force against 
his party. 

T1j(* way pursued by the junior princes * was 
y(»t more difficult and distant than that by which 
the prince royal proceeded ; probably they were 
sent only to make a diversion, and distract the at- 
t4*ntion of the enemy. After a troublesome march 
of lliree weeks, the prince of Prome, with the ad- 
vanced guard of the main army, reached Loungyat, 
two days’ journey from the fort of Arracan, where, 
learning the situation of die Seree, he sent a body 
of 1000 men, under an Ackawoon, to his assistance. 

Impatient of delay, and probably desirous of seiz- 
ing the present opportunity to distinguish himself, 
the prince of Pi-ome resolved to assault the fort be- 
fore his brother should arrive. With this intent he 
wrote to the Serce, ordering him to advance next 
day with the fleet, promising to cooperate and sup- 
port liim. In compliance with the prince’s com- 
mands, the Seree put his armament in motion. The 
liing of Arracan had by this time collected a fleet of 
boats, which surpassed, in size, those of the Birmans, 
although they were inferior in point of numbers. 
An action took place about two miles from the 
fort, which terminated decidedly in favour of the 
Birmans. The Arracan vessels were for the most 
part destroyed. Those that escaped spread conster- 
nation around ; while the approach of the prince 
of Prome’s army completed the terror of the 
frighted inhabitants. Mahasumda, in despair, col- 
lected his most valuable effects, which he put on 

» The Princes of Tongho and Pagahm were infants at 
this time ; the direction of the armies w’as intrusted to 
others It is a customary thing for Eastern princes to 
eend their sons into the Jd at a very tender age. 
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boat’d boats, and tluiii eiiibaiked Jiimself, accom- 
panied by twenty femalc»s of }jis palnve, and thirty 
attendants, cbieBy relations. This party <lirected 
their coiirsp to an island called Kiouin hop]>a ; Imt 
the prince of Promo, receivmf^ early intelligence 
of their fli} 3 ;ht, ordered a detachment of 501) men, 
in light boats, to pursue the fugitives. The Bir- 
mans overtook them within one mile of tlic island, 
where Malia^umda being made prisoner, together 
with all his retinue, was conducted back a captive 
to his own capital. 

When the Engy Teckien reached Loungyat, he 
was apprised of the success of his brother. The 
town and fort of Arracan fell after a faint resist- 
ance. The booty found is said to have been very 
considerable ; but on nothing was a higher value 
placed than on an image of Guadma (the Goute- 
ma * of the Hindoos), made of bitiss, atid highly 
burnished. The figure is about ten feet high, in 
the customary sitting posture, with tlie legs cros- 
sed and inverted ; the left hand resting on the lap, 
and the right pendant. Tliis image is believed to 
be the original resemblance of tiie reshee, taken 
from life, and is so highly venerated, that pilgrims 
have for centuries been accustomed to come from 
the remotest countries, where the supremacy of 
Guadma is acknowledged, to pay their devotions 
at the feet of his brazen representative. There 
were also five images of Kakuss, tlio demjn of the 
Hindoos, of the same metal, and of gigantic sta- 
ture. These were accounted of value, being guar- 
dians to the sanctuary of the idol. A singular 
piec>e f of ordnance was also found, of enormous 

* Goutema is a name for Boodh, or Budhoo. 

f The writer of tliis Memoir, after his firs.t audience, 
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diniensions, rompoKed of huge bars of iron beaten 
into form. This ])OTuU*rou8 cannon incasnrod tliirty 
feet in length, two feet and a half in diameter at 
tlie mouth, md ten inches in the calibre. It was 
transported to Ummerapoora by water, and deposi- 
ted in the yard of the royal palace, where it is 
now pres('rved as a military trophy. It is mount- 
ed on a low carriage supported by six wheels, ami 
is covered from the weather by a wooden ])ent- 
house. Gaudtna and his infernal guards were, in 
like manner, <‘onveyed hy Avater to the capital, 
with much pomp and superstitious parade. 

I'he siirren(l(*r ot Chcdiiha, Rainree, and the 
Broken Isles, followed tlie conquest of Arracaii. 
Many of tlie mughs, or subjects of the Great Mogo, 
preferred flight to servitude, taking refuge in the 
Dunibuck hills, on the borders of the province of 
Chittagong, and in the deep forests and jungles 
that skirt the frontier, where they formed them** 
selves into independent tribes of robbers, that liave 
since created infinite vexation to the Birmans, and 
to this day commit merciless depredations on the 
peraons and property of their conquerors. Many 
have settled in tlie districts of Dacca and Chitta- 
gong, under the protection of the British flag, 
whilst others accepted the oath of allegiance, and 
bowed their necks to slavery, rather tlian abandon 
tlieir country, and their household gods. * 

Was indffiged with a sight of this extraordinary piece of 
ordnance, and honoured with an introduction to the Arra- 
can Gaudma. 

* The sectaries of Budboo are much attached to their 
lares, or domestic god«. A Birman family is never with- 
out an idol in some corner of Uie house, made of wood, 
alabaster, or silver. 

VOL I. M 
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The princes of 'J'onglio and Pagalim did net 
roach Arracan until the business was decided. Al- 
though they bore no sliare in the conquest, they 
secured a proportion of the booty.']' The fol- 
lower of the Tongho prince, in particular, are 
Aaid to have couinntted t!ie most wanton excesses 
on the unhappy natives of the country through 
which they passiul. 

The arrangement h atlending their conquest oc- 
cupied the princes lor some time. Anucaii, with 
its dependencies, wjls constituted a province of the 
Birman empii(‘, find a Maywoon, or viceroy, ap- 
pointed to govern it. A man named Sholamboo 
was hist invest(‘d with tliat oHico, and one tbou- 
saiid Birman soldiers were left to ganison the fort. 
Small parties were likewise distributed in the dif- 
ferent towns; and many Birmans, who had ob- 
tained grants of lands, came witli their families 
and settled in tlie country, tliei'eby increasing the 
security of the state. Tliese matters being adjust- 
ed, the princes returned to the Irrawaddy by the 
same route as they had advanced, and embaiked 
at Podang, cai'rying with them Maliasumda and 
all his family. This unfortunate monaich was 
treated at Ummempoora with much respect ; he 
was allotted a suitable dwelling and establislunent, 
jvhich lie did not long enjoy. Before the first year 
of his captivity bad elapsed, he died a natural 
death. After his decease, his lelations wene suffer- 
ed to sink into obscurity and want. The reduo 

f The inhabitants of Tongho are famous for their fero- 
city and licentiousness ; a cliaracter well preserved by the 
numerous followers of the prince of Tongho, when the 
writer of tliis Memoir was at tlie Birman capit^. 
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tion of Arracan was completed in the short space 
of a few months. 

The more recent actions of the roipi of the pre- 
sent emperor may with greater propriety be cir- 
cumstantially recounted at some future period. A 
brief recital of tbe principal events, and a concise 
view of tlie existing state of the empire, with the 
reflections which such a view naturally suggests, 
will enable the render to form an adequate opinion 
of tbe political importance of the nation that has 
been treated of, and will dose the subject of the 
present chapter. 

The valuable acquisition of Arracan did not sa- 
tisfy the lust of conquest that inflamed the empe- 
ror. He turned his eyes towards the eastern pen- 
insula, where the lival state of Siam was recover- 
ing its former vigour, after enjoying a long respite 
from hostility. 

The success of the Birman arms over the Sia- 
mese, conducted by king Shembuan, has already 
been recounted. Although the Birmans could not 
retain possession of the inland parts of Siam, they 
nevertheless preserved dominion over the sear 
coast. All the ports on the western shore of the 
peninsula, as far as Mergui, in north lat. 12 ° 20', 
continued subject to them. The island of Junk- 
seylon was the only addition wanting to give them 
the entire dominion of the western coast, as far as 
the teifitories of the Malay prince of Queedali. 
By obtaining this island, the Birmans would mono- 
polize the commerce of the peninsula, and prevent 
the Siamese from communication with India by 
any other channel than that of the Gulf of Siam. 
The trade of Junkseylon is considerable in ivory 
and tin. It stretches nearly north and south, about 
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fifty or sixty miles. The centre of the island is 
Hitiiatod in eight degrees north ; it is likewise said 
to he desirable, from the blessings of a luxuriant 
soil and a mild climate. To effect this object, 
eleven ships of burthen were fitted out at llan- 
goon, destined to convey troops and warlike stores. 
The Birmans, though expert shipwrights, are in- 
different seamen, and altogether ignorant of the 
science of navigation. The present Shawbunder 
of Rangoon, descended of a Portuguese family, 
was appointed to conduct the fleet. The different 
vessels were commanded by persons of a like de- 
scription, who had been bred up under the Birman 
goveinmcnt, and held petty offices in the maritime 
ports ; they, however, were considered in a light 
little superior to pilots, being under the clieck and 
controul of the commander of the land forces on 
board* This fleet reached Mergui in tlie month 
of January 1785. 

In support of the troops and squadron sent by 
sea, a detachment of 8000 men marched in the 
month of November from Rangoon. I1iis body 
did not reach Mergui until the 18th of February. 
On die 7th of March following, the fleet weighed 
anchor, and the forces by land made a correspond- 
ent movement. The aim of the sea that divides 
Junkseylon from the main is in some places very 
narrow. The Birmans, immediately on their ar- 
rival, attacked the fort, which is situated on the 
east side of the island, and were successful, not- 
withstanding a spirited resistance made by Praw- 
selong, the Siamese governor, who afterwards with- 
drew from the fort into the interior of the island. 
Tlie Biimans found here a valuable booty, which 
they embarked on board a vessel captured in the 
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harbour, belonging to a MuHsulman merchant of 
Maflulipatam ; but the shipnem* readied her tleer- 
tined port. Meeting with a gale of wind in the 
Bay of Martaban, she foundered at sea, and every 
soul perished. The tnuni])h of the Birmans was 
of short duration. Tlie Siamese govemor rallied 
his forces, and, having procured an addition to his 
strength, became in his tom the assailant, with so 
good effect, that the Birmans thought fit to retn»at 
to their shipping, wliich they did not accomplish 
without a heavy loss. Appudiensive of yet greater 
disasters, they returned to Mergui, whence the 
fleet sailed for Rangoon, and the troops marched 
to Martaban, with intent to canton during the 
rainy season. 

liie Birman monai’ch, whoso pride was deeply 
mortified at the ill fortune of his arms at Junk- 
seylon, resolved to repair the disgi’ace, and invade 
Siam with such a force as he concidvi^d would be 
irresistible ; and further, to insure success, an- 
nounced his intention to lead the troops in person. 
He accordingly left Ummerapoora at the head of 
30,000 men, with a train of twenty field-pwces, 
and, taking the route of Tongho, reached Marta- 
ban in the spring of the year 1786. A detach- 
ment was likewise sent to invade North Siam, and 
another ordered to penetrate on the southern quar- 
ter froiy Tavoy. A fleet was also equipped, con- 
sisting of sixteen ships, mostly belonging to traders, 
which were either hired of the owners, or impres- 
sed for the occasion. This armament blocked up 
the harbour of Junkseylon. Such vigorous pre- 
parations inspired the Birmans with sanguine hopes. 
Too much confidence, however, often betrays iuto 

M 2 
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error. The emperor, already anticipating victory, 
inarched from Martaban, and had Bcai'cely entered 
the Siamese territories, when he was opposed by 
Hetickfiing, the king of Siam, with a powerful 
army. A furious engagement ensued, in wliich tlie 
Birmans were completely routed, and their use- 
less rannon * taken by the enemy. The emperor 
himself, who narrowly escaped being made pri- 
soner, returned to his capital with precipitation. 
Tlie fugitives found protection in Martaban ; and 
the other detachments, hearing of the misfortune 
of the main body, likewise retreated. The season 
for field-operations being far advanced, hostilities 
were for some time suspended on both sides. 

In the commencement of the ensuing year, ike 
Siamese, in considtirahle force, laid siege to Ta- 
voy ; but after a long struggle, were compelled to 
retreat, and abandon the enterprise. The place 
was defended by Malia-see-soo-ra, who, in the 
mouth of April 1788, was promoted to the May- 
woonship, or Viceroyalty of Martaban, which com- 
prehends within its jurisdiction Tavoy, Mcargui, 
and all the Birman possessions to the southward. 
Tavoy, being a place of great importance, was left 
with a strong garrison, to the care of an ofRcer 
named Numeapeou, by some called Miapeou, a 
man of low extraction, whose father had ori^nally 
been a merchant of small ware between China and 
Ava, and, liaving amassed money, obtained in- 
fluence by a judicious application of his wealth. 
For some time Miapeou conducted himself with 
fidelity in lus command ; but on the decease of 

*1^ Many well informed men among the Birmans ascribe 
tl)eir defeat to the incumbrance of their cannon, which 
were old ship guns mounted 4>b low carriages. 
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Maha-see-fioo-ra, in the year 1790, being disap- 
pointed of tiie viccroydty of Mai'taban, wbicJi was 
given to an officer named Meen-la-ze-zo, he enter- 
ed into an intrigue with the Siamese, and agreed 
to deliver up the fort to them, on certain stipula- 
tions for himself and his adliercnts. The compact 
being cnucluded, possession was given to the ene- 
my, who stationed a strong garrison in it ; and, as 
a further protection, encamped a body of troops in 
its n(*ighbourhood. 

Early in the year 1791, Sonibee Meengee and 
Attawoon Mien, officers of high distinction, were 
ordered to proceed from Ummerapoora by land 
against the rebels. A fleet of sixty boats sailed 
about the same time from Rangoon, which were 
speedily to be followed by three ships, then fitting 
out at the same port. The boats, having airived 
before the ships could reach their destination, in- 
judiidously entered the river of Tavoy, and began 
an attack on the suburbs bordering on the l)anks. 
Miapeou, with a paity of rebel Birmans and a de- 
tacdiment of Siamese, opposed^^em, and in light 
war-boats soon got the better oftlie unwieldy junks 
that had crossed the bay. Many of the Birman 
vessels were destroyed, and those that escaped 
took refuge in Mergui, where, soon after this dis- 
aster, the ships also arrived. 

The ^my from Ummerapoora, having reached 
Martaban, halted there during the rainy monsoon. 
Early in the season for action, the Engy Praw, or 
prince royal, left the capital, and came down to 
Rangoon, bringing with him a considerable acces- 
sion to the southern force. The Assay Woongee, 
and several of distinguished rank, attended in his 
suite. By the time had reached Rangoon^ the 
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first division, under Sombee Meengee and Attrt- 
woon Mien, had proceeded against Tavoy. llie 
princ-e halted at Rangoon, but sent forward the 
gi'eatest part of his troops to support the advanced 
army. The ships also that had put into Mergui, 
again sailed for Tavoy. On the arrival of the 
army and shipping, an engagement took place be- 
tweii the Siamese and Birmans, partly on land, 
and partly at the mouth of the river, the Siamese 
disputing the entrance in their war-boats. In this 
contest the Siamese were worsted, and driven with 
great slaughter into the fort, which the Birmans 
imnift<liately invested, and, having entrenched and 
stocliaded themselves, commenced a formal block- 
ade. No supplies could now reach the besieged, 
whilst the Birmans, though the adjacent countiy 
was unproductive, being masters of the sea, pro- 
cured subsistence from Arracan and Rangoon, 
which the provincial oflScers of those countries 
transported to the army in whatever ships they 
cx)uld lay their hands on, pressing indiscriminately 
the vessels * of all nations that happened to be in 
their ports. The siege was thus protracted for 
some montlis, and the place at last fell by trea- 
chery. The Birmans, who under Miapeou had 
originally been instrumental to putting the fort in 
possession of the Siamese, became discontented, 
proliably tljrough want. A clandestine corres- 
pondence commenced between them and the lead- 

* Among tlicse were several ships belonging to English 
traders, the commanders of which forwarded a lemon- 
strance to *lA>rd Cornwallis and the Supreme Council, 
romplaitiing of the outrage. It is generally supposed, that 
the Birman king ordered liberal remuneration to be made 
to those whose sliips were pressed, but that the provincial 
ofiicers fradulently withheld bis bounty. 
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ers of tlie besieging anny. A proper utulei stand- 
ing being established, at a conceited bom* of the 
night, the enemy advanced to storm the outworks 
of the fort. Wlien die Siamese rose to repel the 
assault, the Birmans widiin, whose fidelity was 
not suspected, fell upon the ganison, which, con- 
sisting of 3000 gallant soldiers, were cut to pieces, 
either hy their pretended allies or avowed foes, 
who soon gained admission tlirough the means of 
their perfidious countrymen. Miapeou was not 
found ; he had withdrawn from the fort some time 
before, and esceaped into the country of the Sia- 
mese. The Birmans thus again became masteis 
of die important fortress of Tavoy. 

In the mean while, affairs at Mergui seemed 
likely to exhibit a dififerent scene from that which 
was passing at Tavoy. Here the Birmans acted pn 
the defensive, and the Siamese were the assailants. 
A brother of the king of Siam had invested the 
garrison with a strong force, and pressed the siege 
so closely, that the Birmans were reduced to the 
utmost extremity, and must have surrendered, but 
for the opportune arrival of six ships and 5000 
men, detached to dieir aid from Tavoy. The be- 
siegers, disheartened by the appearance of these 
succours, relinquished the enterprise, and retired 
into the interior of the country. 

Subsequent to these events, no action of im- 
portanceTappears to have taken place between the 
contending powers. The year 1793 opened with 
overtures for peace on the part of the Siamese. 
A negociation commenced, which speedily termin- 
ated in the ratification of a treaty highly favour- 
able to the Birman interests. By this compact, 
the Siamese ceded to the Birmans the western 
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maritime towns as far south as Mergui, thus yields 
iiig to them entire possession of the coast of Teiias- 
stM*eni, and the two important ports of Mergui and 
Tavoy ; acquisitions of great moment, when con- 
sidered either in a political or commercial light. 

Indisputably pre-eminent among the nations in* 
liabiting the vast peninsula tliat separates the gulf 
of Bengal from the Chinese sea ; possessed of a 
teiritory equal in extent to the German empire ; 
blessed with a salubrious climate, and a soil capa- 
ble of producing almost every article of luxury, 
convenience, and commerce, that the East can sup- 
ply, Miamma, or Birmah, thus happily circum- 
stanced, enjoyed the pleasing prospect of a long 
exemption from the miseries of war ; hut unbend- 
ing pride, and resentment unjustifiahly prosecuted, 
nearly embroiled them in fresh troubles, before 
they had time to profit by the advantages of peace, 
and threatened to raise them up a foe far more for- 
midable than the Chinese, Arracaiiers, Peguers, 
Siamese, and Cassayers. 

The trade of Arracan, which is chiefly canied 
on with the Eastern ports thrrmgh an inland na- 
vigation, when the rivers are swollen by the rains, 
had suffered repeated interruptions from piratical 
banditti, who, infesting the Broken Islands, among 
which the channels wind, that are the usual course 
of boats, not only committed depredations on pri- 
vate merchants, but had even the hardiness to at- 
tack fleets laden with the royal customs. ♦ These 
robbers, when the season of the year did not ad- 
mit of their plundering on the water, sought ad- 
ventures by land ; and as the Birmans allege, eon- 

* Customs are usually received in kind, viz. one-tenth 
of the oommodky^ 
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veyed then* booty of pjoods and cattle across the 
liver Naaf, into the Chittagong proving', where, 
secuie from pui*suit, being then under protection 
of the Biitish flag, they dispose of tlieir spoils to 
advantage, and lived at ease, until letuiiiing want 
impelled them to renew their predatory inroads. 

Tlie river Naaf, which bounds the British and 
Birman territories, is situated at a consideiablc 
distance from the town of Chittagong, the seat of 
f)rovincial government, and residence of the Eng- 
lish magistrate. The banks of this river are covei- 
ed with deep jungles, interspersed with scanty 
spots of cultivation, and a few wretched vilhiges, 
where dwell the poorest class of herdsmen, and 
the families of loving hunters, whose occupation it 
is to catch and tame the wild elephants, wdth 
which these forests abound. The asylum that 
such unfrequented places oflered to peisons con- 
cerned in a lawless traffic, rendered it easy to be 
caiiied on without the luiowledge of the English 
officere of ju8ti(ie ; nor could it possibly reach the 
notice of the Supreme Board, unless a proper re- 
presentation was made, either by the individuals 
that were aggrieved, or by the government of their 
countiy. This, however, was a condescension, to 
which the mighty Emperor of the Birmans, who 
conceives himself superior to every potentate on 
earth, would never stoop. To ask redress was 
beneath his dignity ; he proceeded by a more sum- 
mary course to do himself justice. On its being 
asceitained that tluee distinguished leaders of the 
robbers had sought i-efuge in the British districts, 
his Birman Majesty, without communicating his 
intention, or in any form demanding the fugitives, 
thought fit to order a body of 6000 men, under 
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an officer of rank, to enter the Company’s ten-ito- 
ries, with positive injunctions to tlio commamler 
not to return, unless he broup^ht with him the de- 
linquents dead or alive ; further, to support this 
detachment, an army of 20,000 men were held 
in readiness at AiTactm. 

So un(*x]KHt('d an i^gi^ession, offered without 
any previous remonstrance, or the assignment of 
any plea, left no room for discussing the merits of 
the case. The Ihrinana having taken upon them- 
8i;lves to redress tlndr own grievance's, it became 
necessary to cojiviiice them that they had mistak- 
en the mode ; and what they might leadily pro- 
cure from English justice, they could never extort 
through fear. To accomplish this purt>ose, a strong 
detachment was formed at this presidency, the con- 
duct of whi('h was intrusted to Major General 
Erskine. Tlie troops proceeded from Calcutta to 
Chittagong, a battalion of Europeans and aitillery 
by water, and the native sepoys by land. 

Seree Nuiida Kiozo, the Biiman chief, to whom 
the anluous task of reclaiming the fugitives was 
assigned, acted with more circumspection and pru- 
dence than the government from which he had re- 
ceived his instructions. After his army had cross- 
ed the river, and encamped on die western bonk, 
he dictated a letter to the Britisli judge and ma- 
gistrate of Chittagong, acquainting him of the rea- 
sons for th^ inroad ; that the capture of ^he delin- 
quents was his sole object, without harbouring any 
design of hostilities against the English. At the 
same time he declai^d, in a style of peremptory 
demand, that until they were given up, he would 
not depart from the Company’s territories. In con- 
firmation of this menace, he fortified his camp in 
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the Birman manner, with a stockade, and seemed 
determined to resist any attempt to oblige him to 
retire. These matters being reported to Govern- 
ment, the Governor-general was pleased to order 
the magistrate of Chittagong to apprehend the re- 
fugees. and keep diem in safe custody until further 
directions. 

On the approach of General Erskine, Seree 
Nunda Kioso sent a flag of truce, to propose terms 
of accommodation, stipulating for the surrender of 
the fugitives, as the basis of the agreement. The 
General replied, diat no proposals could be listen- 
ed to whilst the Binnans continued on English 
ground ; but as soon as they should withdraw from 
their fortified camp, and retire within their own 
frontiers, he would enter upon the subject of their 
complaints ; notifying also, that unless they eva- 
cuated the Company’s poBsessions in a limited 
time, force would be used to compel diem. I'lie 
Birman chief, in a manly confidence of the English 
character, personally waited on General Erakine, 
and disclosed to him the nature of his instructions, 
the enormity of the offenders, and the outrages 
they had committed. General Erskine, whose 
moderation and judgment on this occasion cannot 
be too highly commended, assured him, that it 
was far from the intention of the British govern- 
ment to screen delinquents, or sanction in their 
country dh asylum for robbers ; but as the manner 
in wliich the Birman troops had entered the Com- 
pany’s district was so repugnant to the principles 
that ought to regulate the conduct of civilized na- 
tions, it was impossible for him to recede from his 
first determination. He gave hopes, notwithstand- 

VOL. I. N 5 
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ing, that if tlie Birmans peaceably retired, the Go- 
vernor-general would institute a regular inquiry 
into the charges preferred against the prisoners ; 
adding, that instant compliance with the conditions 
prescribed was the only ground on which they 
could expect so great an indulgence. The Birman 
general, either contented with this intimation, or 
convinced that opposition would be fruitless, pro- 
fessed his reliance on General Erskine, and agreed 
to withdraw his troops. The reti'eat was c<hl- 
ducted in the most orderly manner ; and so strict 
was the subordination observed in the Birman ar- 
my, that not one act of violence was committed 
either on the person or property of British sub- 
jects, during the time their troops continued with- 
in the Company’s districts. General Erskine was 
afterwards empowered, hy the Governor-general, 
to investigate the charges against the refugees, 
when, after a formal and deliberate hearing, their 
guilt being established on the clearest evidence, 
they were delivered over to their own laws, by 
whose sentence, two out of the three underwent 
capital punishment. 

The amicable termination of this difference af- 
forded favourable opportunity to acquire a more 
accurate knowledge than had hitherto been ob- 
tained, of a people whose situation, extent of ter- 
ritory, and commercial connexions with British 
Indi^ rendered a liberal intercourse \^th them 
highly desirable. The trade between Calcutta, 
Madra, and Rangoon, had of late years so rapid- 
ly increased, as to become an object of national 
importance, more particuWly on account of teak 
timber, the produce of Ava and Peguc, whence 
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Calcutta and Madras * draw all their supplies of 
wood for various other purposes. A commerce in 
one article so essential to us, and, on a general 
scale, ^80 extensive as to require an annual return 
of Indian commodities to the amount of 200,000/. 
Sterling, was an object well worth cultivating. 
Representations had, at different times, been made 
to the Supreme Board, by private merchants and 
mariners, complaining of injustice and oppression 
at the port of Rangoon. The recent inroad of 
the Birmans, which ori^ated partly in pride, and 
partly in ignorance, would probably not have oc- 
curred, had there existed an authorized channel of 
intercourse between the respective governments. 
To prevent the recurrence of a like misunder- 
standing, to form a commercial connexion on equit- 
able and fixed principles, and to establish a confi- 
dential and authentic correspondence, such as ought 
to subsist between two great and contiguous na- 
tions, Sir John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth) 
thought proper to send a formal deputation to the 
Birman court. Nor were these the only ends to 
be answered by the embassy. The influence which 
the natural enemies of Great Britain had acquired 
in that quarter was to be combated, and, if possi- 
ble, overcome ; whilst the natives were to be im- 
pressed with an adequate sense of the power, the 

* Teals cannot be conveyed from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, or to Calcutta, but at an expense so 
great as to preclude the attempt. It is said, that this in- 
comparable wood grows in perfection on the banks of the 
river Godavety ; but the impediments of procuring it from 
that quarter have hitherto been found insurmountable. Se- 
veral excellent ^ips, built in the river of Bengal, of Peeue 
teak, have delivered and received cargoes in the mer 
Thames. 
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resources, and, above all, the equity of the British 
character, in such a manner as to convince them 
that their real interests were connected with a 
state that neither meditate<l, nor would suffer en- 
croachment; and sought for nothing beyond an 
interchange of merchandise, on terms mutually 
beneficial. Tlie result of this inission, through 
the various stages of its progress and completion, 
will be detailed in the subsequent pages. Thus far 
it has realized the expectations of the Biitish go- 
vernment, and gives a fiattering promise of na- 
tional advantage, except it should hereafter be ob- 
stiiicted by impediments, which no penetration 
can foresee, and against which no human compact 
can provide. 

The Birmans, under their present monarch, are 
certainly rising fast in the scale of Oriental na- 
tions ; and it is to be hoped, that a long respite 
from foreign wai's will give them leisure to im- 
prove their natural advantages. Knowledge in- 
creases with commerce; and as they are not 
shackled by any prejudices of casts, restricted to 
hereditary occupations, or forbidden from partici- 
pating with strangers in every social bond, their 
advancement will, in all probability, be rapid. At 
present, so far ffom being in a state of intellectual 
darkness, although they have not explored the 
depths of science, nor reached to excellence in the 
finer arts, they yet have an undeniable ^^lairn to 
the character of a civilized and well instructed 
people. Their laws are wise, and pregnant with 
sound morality ; their police is better regulated 
than in most European countries; their natural 
disposition is friendly, and hospitable to strangers : 
and their manners rather expressive of manly can- 
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dour, than courteous dissimulation. The grada- 
tions of rank, and the respect due to station, are 
maintained with a scrupulosity which never re- 
laxes. A knowledge of, letters is so widely dif- 
fused, that there are no mechanics, few of die 
peasantry, or even the common watermen (usually 
the most illiterate class), who cannot read and 
write in the vulgar tongue. Few, however, are 
versed in the more erudite volumes of science, 
which, containing many Shanscrit terms, and often 
written in the Pali text, are (like the Hindoo 
Shasters) above the comprehension of the multi- 
tude ; but the feudal system, which cherishes ig- 
norance, and renders man the property of man, 
still operates as a check to civilization and im- 
provement. This is a bar which gradually weak- 
ens, as their acquaintance with the customs and 
manners of other nations extends ; and unless the 
rage of civil discord be again excited, or some fo- 
reign power impose an alien yoke, the Birmans 
bid fair to be a prosperous, we^thy, and enlight- 
ened people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EMBARK ON BOARD THE SEAHORSE— SAIL FROM 
CALCUTTA — MAKE THE COCOA ISLANDS — 
TOUCH AT PORT CORNWALLIS, IN THE GREAT 
ANDAMAN — HOSPITABLY RECEIVED BY CAP- 
TAINS RAMSAY AND STOKOE — SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE ISLAND— IMPERFECTLY KNOWN TO 
THE ancients — BARBARISM AND WRETCHED 
STATE OF THE NATIVES — SINGULAR ACCOUNT 
OF TWO YOUNG WOMl^N — FREQUENT SCARCITY 
OF FOOD — BRUTAL BEHAVIOUR OF SOME BEN- 
GAL FISHERMEN — NATURAL PRODUCTS OF 
THE ISLAND — RAINS EXCESSIVE — COLONY 
SICKLY — CAUSES — PREPARE TO DEPART. 

Having received my commissions from the Go- 
vernor-general, one appointing me Agent Pleni- 
potentiary, with powers to treat, in name of 
the Supreme Government of India, with the Em- 
peror of Ava ; the other, vesting in me authority 
(o take cognizance of the conduct of the British 
subjects trading to, or residing in, the countries 
that I was destined to visit ; on the Slat of Feb- 
ruary 1795, 1 embarked at Calcutta, on board the 
Seahorse, an anned croizer belonging to the East 
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India Company^ Captain Thomas, commander, at- 
tended by Mr Wood, Assistant and Secretary, and 
Dr Buchanan, Surgeon to the mission. A Havil- 
dar, * Naick, \ and 14 Sepoys, selected from a 
battalion at the military station of Barracpore, 
formed an attendant guard ; these, with an Hin- 
doo Pundit, X for whose company I was indebted 
to the goodness of Sir Robert Chambers, a Moon- 
shee, § and inferior domestics of yarious descrip- 
tions, increased our numbers to more than seventy 
persons. Light and unfavourable breezes retwd- 
ed our progress down the river, and, before we 
had got clear, an aixident happened that created 
much concern. An hospital assistant, in the em- 
ployment of Dr Buchanan, who had never before 
been in a ship, arose in the middle of the night, 
walked leisurely to tlie gangway, and, insensible 
to his situation, stepped or^erboai’d into a rapid 
tide, and was heard of no more. This early loss 
of a good and useful man impressed upon the 
whole crew a general sentiment of regret. 

On the evening of the 26th, our pilot left us in 
seven fathom water, having then passed all the 
dangers of the channel. The wind continuing foul, 
we anchored for the night. Next morning weighed 
and stood to the south-east with a favouring breeze, 
which blew without intermission till the fourth of 
March, when we made the Great and Little Cocoa 
Islands, so called horn being clothed with cocoa- 
nut trees of unusual luxuriance. These islands are 
flat, small, and swampy ; they are uninhabited, and 

* Native sergeant f Native corporal. 

4: Professor of Hindoo learning. 

§ A Mussulman professor of language. 
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destitute of good water. We perceived the rains 
of a hut on die sea-shore, which had been erected 
by an adventurer, who come thither from Madras 
to express oil from the cocxia-nut. The scheme did 
not succeed ; some of the party died, and the rest 
relinquished the prqjpct. Steering between the 
southern Cocoa, and the north end of the Island of 
Andaman, we opened Port Cornwallis on the east 
aide of the latter. At eleven o’clock on the 5th, 
we hauled our wind and stood in ; at one, our ship 
came to anchor, a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
On landing, we were received by Captains Ramsay 
and Stokoe (Colonel Kyd, the governor, being ab- 
sent) with the kindest hospitality, which was equal- 
ly extended to the captain and officers of the ship, 
and continued to every individual belonging to the 
mission, during the time that we remained their 
guests. 

The settlement in Port Cornwallis is not situat- 
ed on the principal island, but on a smaller one 
within the harbour, named by the English Chatham 
Island ; the utmost length of which does not ex- 
ceed two miles, and the breadth little more than 
half a mile. The southern extremity terminates In 
a narrow neck of land, fordable at low water to the 
main. 

The Andaman Islands are a continuation of the 
Archipelago that extends from Cape Negrais to 
Atchein Head, stretching from 10® 32' to 13® 40' 
north latitude, and from 90® 6' to 92® 59' east 
longitude. What has been considered as the Great 
Andaman, is the most northern, about one hundred 
and forty miles in length, and not exceeding twenty 
broad. A separation, or strait, however, has late- 
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ly, owing to a fatal accident, * been discovered in 
this island, which, in fact, divides it into two, and 
opens a clear passage into the Bay of Bengal. The 
first settlement of the English was made in the year 
1791, near the southern extremity of the island, 
in a hay on the east side ; hut it was afterwards 
removed in 1793, hy advice of Admiral Cornwallis, 
to the place where it is now established. The ori- 
ginal object of the undertaking was to procure a 
commodious hai'hour on tlie east side of the hay, 
to receive and shelter his Majesty’s ships of war 
during the continuance of the north-east monsoon ; 
it was also used as a place of reception for convicts 
sentenced for transportation from Bengal. 

No writer of antiquity has transmitted a distinct 
account of the Andamans. They were included by 
Ptolemy, together with the Nicobars and lesser 
islands, in the general appellation of insuke home 
fortuTUBy and supposed hy him to be inhabited hy 
a race of Anthropophagi, f The mild inoffensive 

t In the montli of February 1792, a vessel was fieighted 
from Madras to carry stores to bis Majesty's fleet at And»- 
man. The master, being unacquainted with the harbour, 
sent a small boat, in the afternoon, to explore an opening 
in the land, that appeared like the entrance. The boat stood 
in, it fell dark, and she was swept, by a rapid current^ 
through a channel that divided the main island, and open- 
ed into the Bay of Bengal. The north-east monsoon pre- 
vailed' with great violence. Unable to work against stream 
and wind, liie boat was borne to leeward, and driven irre- 
sistibly into the Indian Ocean. Eighteen days afterwards 
she was picked up by a French ship, near the equinoctial 
line. The crew consisted of two Europeans and six Las- 
cars ; and, shocking to relate, when relieved hy the French 
ship, three of the Lascars had been killed and eaten by 
their companions. 

t Eusebius Renaudo, in bis translation of the account 
given by two Makonunedan travellers, who journeyed east- 
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Nicobarians have long since been acquitted of the 
liomd iin])iUBtiou ; but the different form, disposi- 
tion, and habits of the few wretched savages who 
wander on the shores of the Andamans, may have 
given ground for a supposition that human flesh 
has been eaten by them. If so, it probably arose 
more from the impulse of excessive hunger, than 
Crom voluntary choice ; a conclusion that well au- 
thenticated instances of the distress they at times 
endure appear to authorize. 

In tlie evening we walked round the grounds 
that had been cleared, making a circuit of little 
more than a quarter of a mile, partly along the 
beach, and partly by a path leading through heaps 
of brushwood, and the trunks of huge trees that 
had recently been felled. A small garden, dili- 
gently tilled, produced but a scanty crop of Indian 
vegetables. A shallow soil, impregnated with leaves 
and decayed brushwood, washed down by the moun- 
tain streams, proved at first unfavourable to culti- 
vation ; the pmns, however, which had been be- 
stowed, seemed likely in the end to overcome this 
discouragement. The situation of the settlement 
on the side of a hill, rising abruptly from the veige 
of the sea, although calculated to avoid the un- 
wholesome effects of stagnant waters, was yet at 
times attended with great inconvenience, owing to 
the impetuosity of the torrents. ^ 

Nothwitbstanding the colony had been establish- 

ward in the ninth century, says, « Beyond these two »1- 
« ands (probably the Nicobars) lies the sea of Andaman. 

• The people on this coast eat human flesh quite raw. 

‘ Their complexion is black, their hair frizzled, their coun~ 

* tenance and eyes frightful, their feet are very large, al- 
^ most a cubit, and they go qmte naked. ' 
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ed on its present site little more tlian sixteen 
montlis, the habitations of tiie commandant and of- 
ficers, and the huts of inferior classes, were render- 
ed extremely comfortable : the first coiistnicted of 
stone and planks, the latter of mats and clay, thatch- 
ed with leaves of the rattan, or covered with boards. 
The surgeon had a separate dwelling assigned him, 
and there was likewise a commodious mess-room. 
Tlie number of inhabitants altogether was about 
700, including a company of sepoys as a guard 
over the convicts, and a defence to the settlement. 

A situation more picturesque, or a view more 
romantic, than that which Chatham island anri 
Cornwallis harbour present, can scarcely be im- 
agined. Land-locked on all sides, nothing is to be 
seen but an extensive sheet of water, resembling a 
vast lake, interspersed with small islands, and en- 
vironed by lofty mountains clothed with impene- 
trable forests. The scenery of nature, in this se- 
questrated spot, is uncommonly striking and grand. 

All that voyagers have related of uncivilized life, 
seems to fall short of the barbarism of the people 
of Andaman. The ferocious natives of New Zea- 
land, or the shivering half-animated savages of 
TeiTa del Fuego, are in a relative state of refine- 
ment, compared to these islanders. * The popu- 

* Mr Marsden, in his excellent history of the Island 
of Sumatra is of opinion, that the inhabitants of the Bat- 
ta country, in the northern part of that island, eat human 
fiesh ; and the authorities on which he grounds bis belief, 
seem to authenticate the fact. It docs not, however, ap- 
pear, tliat human flesh was substituted by them in place of 
ordinary food, hut eaten ratlier a& a barbarous ceremony, 
to indicate revenge on their enemies, or abhorrence of 
crimes, the only victims being prisoners taken in war, or 
capital Lunvicts. 
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Intkm of the Great Andaman, and al! Us depen- 
<ieiicies, does not, aeeordin^ to Captain Stokoe, 
excised 2,000 or 2.500 souls. These are disperaed 
in small societies alonpf the coasts, or on tlie lesser 
islands within the harbour, never penetratirifi^ deeper 
than the skirts of the forests, which hold out little 
inducement for them to enter, as they contain no 
animals to supply them with food. Their sole oc- 
cupation seems to be that of climbing rocks, or 
roving along the margin of tlie sea in quest of a 
pre(‘arioiLs meal of fish, which, during the tempes- 
tuous season, tlu^y often seek for in vain. 

I'he Andamaiiers are not more favoured in the 
conformation of their Itodies, than in the endow- 
ments of their minds. In stature, they seldom ex- 
cahmI five ftHU : their limbs are disproportionably 
slender, their liellies protubci'ant, with high shoul- 
ders and large heads ; and, strange to find in this 
part of the world, they are a degenerate race of 
Ni^groes with woolly * hair, flat noses, and thick 

# It is a matter of much curiosity to discover the origin 
of a race of people, so widely diifering not only from all 
the inhabitants of that vast continent in the bosom of which 
tlie Island of Andaman is embayed, but also from the na- 
tives of the Nicobar Islandb, whicli are immediately conti- 
guous to It. Hiiherto, the inquiries of travellers seem to 
have produced no satisfactory conclusion. Some have sup- 
posed that a Fortuguese ship, early in the IGth century, hu 
den with slaves from Mosambique, bad been cast on these 
shores, and that the present Andainancrs are t^'e descend- 
ants of such as escaped drowning. This conjecture is 
proved to be grossly erroneous, from tlie account givi n by 
the two Mabommedan travellers, long anterior to the navi- 
gation of those seas by Europeans. The Arabians, how- 
ever, who sailed on the Indian Ocean so*early as the 7th 
century, and who not only explored tlie continent of India 
as fur as the Ciiinese sea, but likewise gained a knowledge 
(it iiiobi of the eastern islands, nught, b> an accident sum- 
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li))s. Tlieir eyes are small and rod, their skin of a 
<[oop MMity black, whilst their countonancos exhibit 
the extreme of wretchedness — a horrid mixtufe 
of famine and ferocity. They go quite naked, 
and aic insensible of any shame from PX])OHuro. 
Two young women, allured by the temptation of 
fisli, were secured, and brought on boaril a ship 
at anchor in the harbour. The (‘aptain treated them 
witli great humanity. They soon got rid of all feai 
of violence, excojit what might he offered to thrm* 
chastity, which they guarded with unremitting vigil- 
ance. Although they had a small apartment allotted 
to themselves, and had no real cause for apprehen • 
sion, one always watched whilst the other slept. 
They suffered clothes to be put on, but took them off 
again as soon as opportunity offered, and threw 
tliem away as useless incumbninces. When their 
fears were over, they became cheeiful, chattered 
with freedom, and were inexpressibly diverted at 
tile sight of their own persons in a mirror. They 
W’(*ie fond of singing, sometimes in melancholy 
r(»citative, at othere in a lively key ; and often 
danced about the deck with great agility, slapping 
their posteriora with the back of their heel. Wine 
and spirituous liquors were disagreeable to them. 
No food seemed so palatable as fish, lice, and sugai. 
In a few weeks, having recovered strength and be- 
come fat, from the more than balf-iaiuished state 
•s 

lar to that which has been ascribed to Uie Portuguese ves- 
sel, have peopled Andaman with its present Negro race. 
It ilesmeK remark, that on the continent of India extra 
Gingim, figures of Boodh, or Budhoo, the Guii'iina of 
the Birmans and Siamese, arc often seen with the cliarac- 
tei istic hair and features of the Negro. 

VOL. i. O 
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in which they were brought on board, they bop[»n 
to think confinment irksome, and longed to n^gaiii 
their native freedom. In the middle of the night, 
when all but the watchineit were asleep, they pas- 
sed in silence througli the captaiirs (‘,abin, jumped 
out of the stem-windows into the sea, and swam 
to an island half a mile distant, where it was in 
vain to pursue them, had there been any such in- 
tention; but the object was to retain them by 
kindness, not hy compulsion, an attempt that has 
failed on every trial. Hunger may (and these in- 
stances are rare) induce them to put themselves in 
the power of strangers ; hut the moment that want 
is satisfied, nothing short of coercion can prevent 
them from returning to a way of life more con- 
genial to their savage nature. The few implements 
they U8(» are of the rudest texture. A hour from four 
to five feet long, the string made of tlie fibre of a tree, 
or a slip of bamboo, with arrows of reed, headed 
with fish-bone, or wood hardened in the fire, is 
their principal weapon. Besides tliis, they cairy a 
spear of heavy wood 8har{)ly pointed, and a shield 
made of bark to defend themselves from the as- 
saultM of their enemies ; fur even these poor wret- 
ches have rights to assert, and dignities to main- 
tmn. Necessity has taught them an expert manage- 
ment of thoir arms, on which tliey rely for subsist- 
ence. Happily for tliein, their numerous bays and 
creeks abound with fish, wliich tli(»y-8hoot and 
8|>ear with suqirisiiig dexterity. They are said 
fdso to use a small hand-net, made of the filaments 
of bark. Tiie fish when caught is put into a wicker 
basket, which they carry on their hat'ks. Having 
kindled a fire, they throw the food on the coals, 
and devour it half broiled. A few dimiiiutiie 
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^wino are to he found in the skirts of tin* forests, 
iuid aiiionpf the mwigi-ove tliickets in the low 
trrouiids ; but these are very scarce, and probably 
the proireny of a stock left by former iiavi<>;ator8. 
When a native has the p:ood fortune to slay one, 
he carfully preserves the skull and teeth to oniar 
ment liis hut. They cross the bays, and go to hsh 
either in canoes formed of a hollow tree, or on ralts 
of bamboo, which they direct by paddles. Their 
habitations display little more ingenuity than the 
dens of wild beasts. Four sticks stuck in the 
ground, are bound together at the top, and fasten- 
ed transvcj^y by others, to which branches of trees 
are suspenoed ; an opening is left on one side, just 
large enough to admit of entrance. Leaves com- 
pose their bed. Being much incommoded by in- 
sects, their first occupation in a morning is to plas- 
ter their bodies all over witli mud, which, hardening 
in the sun, forms an impenetrable annour. Ihey 
paint their woolly heads with red ochre and water. 
When thus cpnipletely dressed, a more hideous ap- 
pearance is not to be found in human form. 

llieir religion is the simple but genuine homage 
of nature to the incomprehensible Ruler of the 
universe, expressed in a<loration to the Sun as the 
primary and most obvious source of good ; to the 
Moon as the secondary power ; and to the genii 
of the woods, the waters, and the mountains, as 
inferior ag^lnts. In the spirit of the storms, they 
confess the influence of a malignant being ; and, 
during the south-west monsoon, when tempests 
prevail with unusual violence, they deprecate his 
wrath by wild chorasses, which tliey chant in small 
congregations assembled on tlie beach, or on some 
rock tlmt overiiaugs the ocean. Of a future state. 
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it iH not known that they have any idea, wliich 
poHsihly ariHes from our imperfect means of dis- 
covering their opinions. It aifords, however, sa- 
tisfactory reflection to find, among tlie most igno- 
rant and harbaious of mankind, a confirmation of 
the great and ])1easing tnith, that all reasoning ex- 
istence acknowledges ar God. Tlie half-humanized 
Andamaner invokes the luminaries that lend him 
light ; and in that simple and spontaneous praise, 
he offer-i up the purest devotion of an unenlighten- 
ed mind. 

Although the principal food of the Andamaners 
consists of fivli, y(*t they eagerly seize on whatever 
else ])reHents itself. Lizards, guanas, mts and snakes, 
supply a change of repast. Birds ai‘e not numer- 
ous, and seldom come within roacli ; doves, paiTO- 
quets, and tlie Indian crow, arc the most common. 
Hawks are sometimes seen hovering over the tops 
of the tn»e8 ; hut they are only temporary visitors 
from the neighbouring continent. A few aquatic 
birds frequent the shores. Among these are the 
kingfisher, a sort of curlew, and the small sea-gull. 
Within the caveins and recesses of the rocks is 
found the salangane, or hiriindo nidh edulibws, 
described by Monsieur Poivre. This bird, whose 
nest produces a high price in China, is perfectly 
black, and resembles a small martin. Its nest is 
thickly glazed with a mucilaginous substance, which 
the bird collects from the sea-blubber, *£nd is said 
to swallow, and afterwards emit from the stomach. 
It is prized by the Chinese for its supposed medi- 
cinal and restorative qualities. 

The vegetable diet of the Andamaners consists 
of the natural produce of the woods, in which the 
researches of Europeans find little that is palatable 
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or nutritious. The fiTiit of the inan^'ove is prin- 
cipally used, having often been found in their de- 
serted habitations, steeping in an embanked pud<lle 
of water. As they have no pot * or vessel that 
can bear the action of fire, they cannot derive 
much advantage from such esculent herbs as the 
forests may contain. Indeed their extenuated and 
diseased figures too plainly indicate the want of 
wholesome nourisliment. Unhappily for tliein, the 
cocoa-nut, which thrives in the utmost luxuriance 
in the neighbouring isles, is not to be found here. 
But they are extremely fond ot it ; and whenever 
a nut was left in tlieir way by the settlers, it was 
immediately carried off with much apparent satis- 
faction. Captain Stokoe, who constantly resided 
on the island, disappointed in his attempts to esta- 
blish a social intercourse, endeavoured to alleviate 
their wants, by sending, as often as circumstances 
would admit, small supplies of victuals to their 
huts, which were always abandoned on the ap- 
proach of his people, but resorted to again when 
they liad withdrawn. ^ A party of fishers belong- 
ing to the settlement enticed a woman, by the al- 
lurement of food, to come so close, that she was 
made prisoner. Instead of relieving her hunger, 
they proceeded to offer violence. The cries of the 
poOT creature brought a numerous troop of savage 
friends to her assistance, who, rushing out of the 
thickets, ^^tacked and killed two of the yet more 

* Tlie fragments of earthen vessels mentioned by Mr 
Colebrooke were probably brought from the Nicobars, or 
from the continent, by the boats tliat often visit the Anda- 
mans for the purpose of taking tlie nests before men* 
tioned. 

o 2 
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ravage ag((resBor8. 'Hieir bodies * were af^terwards 
found disfigured in a shocking manner. A coast- 
ing party one day discovered a man an() a boy 
stretched on the beach, apparently m the last stage 
of famine. They were conveyed to the settle- 
ment. Unfortunately every effort of humanity fail- 
ed to save the man ; but the boy recovered, and 
is now in the service of Colonel Kyd at Calcutta, 
where he is much noticed for the striking singu- 
lui'itv of Ins appearance. 

The language of the Andamaners ^ has not been 

* This circumstance rather seems to indicate that they 
are not cannibals. The bodies of the Bengal fishermen 
were pierced by sharii weapons, and pounded by stones 
until every bone was broken. But the fleJi uus nut cut 
off, nor any limb severed. 

j* Specimen of the language of Andaman, from the 4th 
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discovered to possess the slightest afhnity to any 
that is spoken in India, either coiituiental or islan- 
dic. C^aptain Stokoe informed me, that what 
heard was not at all harsh or disagreeable to the 
ear. Their songs are wildly melodious, and their 
gesticulation, whilst singing, is extremely impas- 
sioned. This is one among the many evidences 
to prove that poetry is coeval with the language of 
man. 

The only quadiiipeds seen on the island are 
hogs, rats, and the ichneumon. Tiie guana also, 
of the lizard tiilie, may be reckoned in this class; 
and these proved very destructive to poultry. There 
are also several sjiemes of snakes and scorpions. 
Labourm-s, whilst clearing away the underwood, 
woie frequently bitten ; but in no instance did the 
hito ])iove 11101 tal, although the patients common- 
ly f<*il into violent convulsions. Eau de luce and 
opium were the remedies in most cases adniinis- 
tei ed. 

During the prevalence of the north-east mon- 
soon, fish is caught in great abundance ; but in 
the tempestuous season it is difficult to be pro- 
cured. Grey mullet, rock cod, skate, and soles, 
are among the best. Oysters have been found, 
but in no great quantity. Tlie shores abound in 
a variety of beautiful shells, gorgonias, madi»- 
poi-as, murex, and cowiies, with many other kinds, 
of which Qaptain Stokoe had made a curious and 
valuable collection. 

There are several sorts of ti'ees on the island ; 
among which are, the ficus rchgiosa^ or banyan 
tree, the almond tree, and the oil tree, which lat- 
ter grows to a great height, and from it a very 
Useful oil 18 thus pioduced. A horizontal incision 
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being made in the trunk, six or eight inches deep, 
a chip fourteen or fifteen inches long is cut at 
right angles, and the surface of the incision being 
hollowed and filled with live coals, the turpentine, 
or wood oil, exudes cojiionsly from the top of the 
wound. The ])eniiigre tree also is found, and is 
well adapted for tiie kiwes of ships ; and the iron 
tree of Htupendous size, whose timlxT almost bids 
defiance to the of the wood-cutter ; the red- 
wood, whi(‘h makes beautiful furniture, little infe- 
rior to fine mahogany. Beside these, there are 
numberless creepers and i-attans which surround 
the stems of the larger trees, and, interwoven with 
each other, form so thick a hedge, that it is im- 
possible to penetrate far into the forests, but by 
the slow and laborious process of cutting a road. 

The first settlers in an uniidiahited land have 
not only to contend agiunst natural obstacles, and 
tlie want of several necessary comfortrs of life^ but 
must likewise encounter the effects of an unwhole- 
some atmosphere ; for no countiy thoroughly a- 
grees with the human constitution, until it is clear- 
ed and cultivateiL The new colonists, notwith- 
standing every possible attention was paid to the 
preservation of their health, became sickly ; they 
were afilicted, during the four dry months, De- 
cember, Jamuu*y, Februarj", and March, with the 
scurvy. This complaint, however, was owing to 
a change of food, and a want of vegetable diet. 
As soon as the rains commenced, it mitigated, and 
quickly disappeared ; but it gave way to a drea<l- 
Bucx^essor, the intermittent fever and ague, 
which baffled all power of medicine. An indura- 
tion and enlargement of the spleen, a disease well 
known in India by the name of Boss, was gene- 
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rally its concomitant. Tlie cause of those fevers, 
bring local, couhl not be remedied. Situated in 
tin* full sweep of the south-west monsoon, ajid the 
clouds being obstnicted by high mountains, the 
island is, for eight montlia in the year, waslu»d by 
inc(‘ssant torrents. According to a metiioiologi- 
cal table kept by Captain Stokoe, there appeals to 
have ftillen in seven months, ninety-eight inches of 
water, a quantity far exceeding what 1 had ever 
heard of in any other countiy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SAIL FROM THE ANDAMANS — MAKE THE ISLAND 
OF NARCONDAM — ARRIVE AT THE MOUTH OF 
THE RANGOON RIVER— DEL AYED FOR A PILOT— 
PROCEED — PRECAUTION OF A CUSTOM-HOUSE 
OFFICER — A DEPUTATION FROM RANGOON 
MEETS THE SEAHORSE — SINGULAR APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE DEPUTIES — ARRIVE AT RAN- 
GOON, EXTRAORDINARY COl^&UCT OF TIfil GO- 
VERNMENT UNCOMFORTABLE BUILDING AL- 

LOTTED FOR OUR RESIDENCE — RESTRICTION 

imposed on OUR PEOPLE COMMANDERS AND 

CREWS OF THE SHIPS IN THE RIVER PROHI- 
BITED FROM HOLDING ANY INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE SEA-HORSE — SITUATION UNPLEASANT, 

AND DEGRADING REMONSTRATE — DECLARE 

MY INTENTION TO WITHDRAW — CONCESSION 
ON THE PART OF THE RANGOON GOVERN- 
MENT. ^ 

Having passed five days in this wild sequestered 
abode, where the novelty of the scene, and the 
friendly attention of our entertainers, Captions 
Ramsay and Stokoe, would have rendered a longer 
stay agreeable, we prepared to depart. The Hin- 
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floos, whoso relijrioii forbids them to drink water 
tlrawii l>y impure hands, had filled their own casks ; 
and the stock of our numerous cxjmpany was re- 
plenished. On the 10th, we reemharked, and 
stood to sea. Next momin^ at day-li^ht made the 
island of Narcondarn, about twenty leaf^ut^s east of 
tlie Andamans ; a haiTen rock, rising aliruptly out 
ot the ocean, uninhabited, and seemingly ilestitute 
ol vegetation. The wind being foul, we were ob- 
liged to tack ; and on the following day we had 
advanced so little to the northward, that Narcon- 
dam was still in sight. About noon, we disco- 
\eri‘d two ships and a schooner standing to the 
houtb-east. They hoisttul English coloura, and 
lui kept our course. On the 18th, the wind 
ve<*red to the southward, and became fair. On the 
Kith, we found ourselves, by a meiidian observa- 
tion, nearly in the latitude of the roads ot lian- 
goou^but by our Beckoning and time-piece too tar 
to the eastward. After steering west some hours, 
we anchored tor the night in five fathoms, and 
])lainly peiceived lights on the beach. Next morn- 
ing we discovered low land, about six miles to the 
north-west. Here we remained till the IBtb, 
waiting for a pilot, standii^ oif and on with short 
lacks m the day-time, and at anchor during tbo 
night. Finding that our signals, }>y firing guns 
and hoisting colours in the usual mannc>r, weie not 
answeiedj^Ir Palmer, the second officer, was 8<*nt 
in the jiinnace, with instructions to proc4>cd up the 
river as far as Rangoon, in case lie did not find a 
])ilot sooner. On the ensuing day, the wind be- 
ing moderate and fair, Captain Thoma-s \entured 
to staml in ; and steeling by land-marks, and send- 
mu a boat a-bcad, crossed the bar without a pilot» 
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at half-flood, in four fatlioms. At twelve o’clock, 
we entered the Rangoon river. The land on each 
aide appeared low and swampy, and the hanks 
skirted with high reeds and brushwood. Four 
miles within the extremes, we came abreast of a 
small village, whence a boat rowed towards us. It 
proved to be a watch-boat, stationed at the mouth 
of the river, to send intelligence of the arrival of 
vessels to the nearest guard, whence it is forwaid- 
ed to the Governor of Rangoon. The Birman 
oflicer that came on board was a mean-looking 
man, dressed in a shabby cotton jacket, and a 
piece of faded silk, which, after twice encircling 
his waist, was passed loosely between his legs, 
and fastened behind, covering the thighs about 
half-way to the knees. This pemonage, in his 
own opinion of no small consequence, sat down on 
a chair, * without the smal^t^ ceremony, and 
called, in an authoritative tone,^^ his implements 
of writing, which were produced by one of three 
attendants that accompanied him. These, when 
their master was seated, squatted upon their heels 
on the deck before his chair, attentive only to his 
commands, in an attitude and manner very much 
resembling baboons, although they were well-pro- 
portioned strong men. Tlie officer inquired, in 
broken Portuguese, the name of the ship, whence 
she came, what arms and ammunition were on 
board, and the name of tlie commander: being 
satisfied in these points, he carefully committed 
them to writing. Hearing that we were not pro- 

• Wp were not aware that a sitting posture is the most 
respectful among the Birmans ; and, on this occasion, were 
inclined to attribute to insolence, ' what, if it had any 
meaning, was in fact a mark of deference. 
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vided witli a pilot, he desired the captain to come 
to ail anclior till one could be procured ; as, in 
case of any accident happening, he would be held 
responsible for permitting us to proceed. Just 
then, Mr Palmer, in the ship’s boat, made Ins ap- 
pearance. He had been to Rangoon, and brought 
down a pilot with liim. Our cautious visitor offered 
no fortlier objections, but took his leave with as 
little ceremony as he had entered. 

About two o'clock, a small boat from Rangoon 
met the ship. A man in it liailed our pilot in the 
language of Hindostan, and desii'ed him to cast 
anchor, as it was the intention of the governor of 
Rangoon to come down and receive the British 
deputation in pei-son. We immediately complied 
with his desire. 

The place where we brought-to is twelve miles 
from Rangoon. The entrance of the river, and 
the hanks on each side, bore a near resemblance 
to those of the Ganges ; but the navigation is 
much more commodious. The channel is bold 
and deep ; from six and a half to eight fathoms, 
unintermpted by shoals or inequality of soundings. 
Mr Wood judged the river, at this place, to be 
from tliree-quai'ters to a mile in breadth. We 
continued at anchor till next day, in expectation 
of the promised visit. About noon the fleet came 
in sight : it consisted of from twenty to thiity 
boats. Oa a nearer approach, only four out of 
the number seemed to belong to persons of supe- 
rior condition. These were not unlike, in form, to 
the drawings of the state-canoes of some of the 
South Sea Islands. Tliey were long and narrow, 
with an elevated stem, ornamented with peacocks’ 
p 
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feathora and the tails of Thibet cows. Each boat 
bore a different flag, and had a long, flexible, pain- 
ted pole, with a gilded ball at the extremity, pro- 
tiiiding horizontally from the stern. Three per- 
sons, apparently of higher rank, came on board. 
They meant to be civil, but were perfectly free 
from restraint, and took possession of chairs without 
waiting for any invitation, or paying the smallest 
regard to those who were not seated; whilst their 
attendants, seemingly as much at ease as their 
masters, formed a semicircle around them on the 
deck, in like manner as the servants of our former 
visitor. Being as yet unapprised of the external 
forms of respect among them, such conduct sur- 
prised us a good deal. The chief of the three, a 
good-looking young man, of short stature, I un- 
<lerstood to be a pemon of consideration. He 
was Governor of the province of Dalla, on the 
opposite side of the river to Rangoon, which he 
held on the part of the mother of the Queen, 
whose jaghiin, or estate, it is. The second, an 
elderly plain man, said be was Nak-haan-gee ; li- 
terally, the royal eai*. 1 was afterwards informed 
he was transmitter of intelligence, or reporter, to 
the Imperial court-^an oflice of much confidence. 
The tliird, a Seree, an infeiior secretary, was a 
man of little relative importance compared with 
the other two. We conversed for an hour, through 
the medium of an interpreter who spol^ the lafi- 
guage of Hindostan. They were extremely inqui- 
sitive, and asked a number of questions concern- 
ing the objects of the mission, which wei'e an- 
swered in friendly, but general terms. Having 
))aid their corapliraonts, they aiose to depart, and 
returned lu their bouts, maldng lu\’isli piolesbions 
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of friendship ; and whilst the ship sailed before a 
frentle breeze they rowed with great velocity round 
her, performing a variety of evolutions, and ex- 
hibiting considerable skill in the management of 
their vessels, which were of unequal dimensions, 
from twenty-eight to forty oars : we judged the 
longest to be between sixty and seventy feet, and 
from six to eight in breadtli. In this manner we 
proceeded until the town and shipping were in 
view. The Pinncess Iloyal East liidiaman, that 
had come from Madras for a cai’go of timber, fired 
a salute to the Company’s colours ; and the Sea- 
horse paid a compliment, to the battery on shore, 
of eleven guns, which were returned by an equal 
number. The pilot came-to below the town, apart 
from the other ships about half a mile. As soon 
as the Sealiorse dropped anchor, all the boats 
withdrew without further notice or explanation. 

Being desiroui of sending some of our attendants 
on shore to refresh themselves, particularly the 
Hindoos, whose religion enjoins them not to eat 
victuals dressed on board, and who were on that 
account put to great inconvenience, being obliged 
at sea to subsist on dried fruits, sweetmeats, and 
parched pulse — 1 sent one of the attendants to the 
Governor of Dalla, to acquaint him with my wish. 
He, in reply, desired that 1 would defer landing 
till the following day, when a habitation that was 
preparing for our reception would be in i*eadine8s. 
With this request I acquiesced, and communicated 
the same to Captain Thomas, and the gentlemen of 
the deputation, who forbade their servants to leave 
the ship without express permission. 

' About five o’clock in the afternoon the inter- 
preter returned on board, and informed me, tlmt 
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the raywoon, or governor of tlie town, meant to 
wait on me next day at the dwelling assigned to 
us ; intimating also, that he was ordered to remain 
on board to receive my commands. This plea of 
attention was probably only a cloak to cover an- 
other motive : his business seemed to be rather to 
watch our motions, and learn our views, than to 
obviate inconveniences, or manifest respect. He 
spoke the Hindoo language fluently ; and 1 desired 
the Moonshe(«, a discreet and sensible man, to en- 
tertain him. The night passed without any com- 
munication with the shore, or with the other ships 
in the river. 

Next morning, the 21st, at ten o’clock, the Se- 
I'ee, or under-secretary, came on board, accom- 
panied by a man of Poituguese extraction, who 
spoke Very imperfect English. The Seree told me 
he was about to depart for Pegue, charged with 
despatches for the Maywoon, or Viceroy ; and re- 
quested to know whether we had any commands. 
1 replied in the affirmative ; adding, that it was ray 
wish to send a confidential person to his Excellency, 
to deliver to him a letter from the Governor-gene- 
ral of India, and another from myself. The 8eree, 
finding 1 would not intrust my despatches to him, 
promised to call at noon, and convey my mes- 
senger to Pegue (about ninety miles distant) in 
Ids own boat ; a promise which he omitted to per- 
form. ' 

At four o’clock in the aftemoon, Mr Wood, Dr 
Buchanan, and myself, landed, and were conduct- 
ed to a spacious tempoimy building which had 
been prepai’ed for our reception. It was situated 
on the verge of the river, about 500 yards below 
tlie town, opposite to where the Seahorse was 
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moored. It consisted of only one story, raised 
three feet from the gronnd, supported on posts 
driven into the earth ; an elevation very necessary 
to the comfort of its inhabitants, as the higli spring 
tides washed the foundation pillars, and almost in- 
sulated the building, by filling a channel which 
the rains had excavated. This edifice, about nine- 
ty feet in length, was entirely composed ot bam- 
boos and strung cane mats, and divided into seve- 
ral compai-tments. The roof was lofty, ami co- 
vered with the same materials, which were laid in 
such a manner as to afibrd protection from rain, 
and shade from the sun. The floor, a bamboo 
grating, was likewise spread with mats; and in 
one apartment small cai-pets were laid, doubtless 
designed as a mark of distinction. On landing, 
we were reCiCived by the Seree, who made a fri- 
volous excuse for not having called according to 
his promise, saying, that another person had been 
sent in his stead. On entering the virando, or 
balcony, we were saluted by the sounds of very 
discordant music, issuing from the instruments of 
a band of musicians that had been sent by the go- 
vernor to welcome us. To these he had obli^ng- 
ly added a set of dancing girls and tumbling boys, 
who exliibited a variety of movements in attitudes, 
some of which were not ungraceful. Having dis- 
missed this noisy assemblage, and taken a cursory 
view of oifr habitation, we were unanimous in opi- 
nion, that for the present it would be more advis- 
able and more commodious to sleep on board, at 
least for that night, as we had brought no conve- 
niences on shore with us. Leaving therefore part 
of the guard and a few of our attendants to occupy 
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the house, we returned at dusk, and passed the 
night on board the Seahorse, better lodged, and 
much more coibfortably, than if we had continued 
in our new dwelling. 

Surprise and disappointment were a good deal 
excited, to 6nd, that during all this time, not a 
boat of any desmption came to our ship, eitlier 
from the English merchantmen in the liver, or 
from shore ; a ciioumstance that bore the ajipear- 
ance of distrust and prohibition on the pait of the 
goveimncnt. Captain Thomas therefore order(‘d 
his pinnace to be launched, and rowed to the n(*ar- 
est vessel. Being infoimed that the commander 
was on shore, be directed his boat to the town 
quay, and, landing without ceremony, proceeded 
to the residence of a gentleman with whom he was 
acquainted, where he met several masters of mer- 
chant ships, who informed Iiim, that they bad re- 
ceived an order from the lihoom, or public court 
in which the council of government assembled, en- 
joining them not to go on boai'd the Seahorse them- 
selves, or suffer any intercourse with their sliips, 
as matters of etiquette jiad not yet been adjusted ; 
but added, sailor-like, that they had agreed to ask 
permission next morning to pay their respects to 
the representative of their nation, and, if refused, 
to go without permission ; a i*esolution from which 
Captain Thomas prudently dissuaded tliem, say- 
ing, that tliey could not more oblige vlie peraon 
they meant to honour, than by an implicit com- 
pliance with the wishes of tlie Birman govern- 
ment. 

On the following rooming. Captain Tliomas and 
die gentlemen of the deputation accompanied me 
on bJjore to our habitation. Wo found no peiion 
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of distinguished consequence there ; but crowds of 
the lower class, both men and women, were col- 
lected from curiosity. In a short time several 
baskets were brought, with the raywoon’s or go- 
vernor s compliments, containing venison, ducks, 
eliickens, bread, and roots. The same company 
of musicians that had performed on the preceding 
day, attended to amuse us. At twelve o’clock the 
approach of a person of condition was announced, 
when a tall elderly man, of a graceful appearance, 
followed by several attendants, was ushered in, 
under the title of Baba-Sheen, whose manners 
were easy and respectful. After informing me, 
through the medium of a Portuguese inter|)reter, 
that he was second in authority at Rangoon, and 
held the office of Ackawoon, he apologized for the 
absence of the raywoon, or governor of the town, 
who, he said, was prevented from waiting on me 
by indisposition ; and added, that he would he 
happy to show me every attention in his power. 
I expressed my sense of his politeness ; remarking, 
that my wants were confined to permission to 
purchase a few necessaries, and the means of send- 
ing a messenger to the viceroy of Pegue, with a 
letter from the Governor-general of India, and one 
from myself, which I was desirous should be de- 
livered as speedily as possible. To this he replied, 
that he would forward by express any commands 
I might have ; observing, that it was an useless 
trouble to send a servant of my own. His mean- 
ing was obvious ; and as this was his first visit, 
which might be considered rather as ceremonious, 
than as inteiuled to discuss business, 1 did not 
press the matter farther. Being, however, deter- 
mined not to protract the purposes of the mission 
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longer tlian was nei'OHHary, 1 at'quaiiited him, tliat 
Mr Wood would return liia visit tlie Hanie even- 
ing ; at’u*r wtifcli, 1 would converse with him fur- 
ther on the objects of tlie (h>putation. He endea- 
voured to wave tlie visit, by saying it might put 
Mr W owl to an iiiconvimience ; hut that it was 
liis duty to wait on me, winch Ik* would do at any 
time, on the shoilest notice, either on boai'd the 
nhip, or at our liahitatioii. In the course of con- 
versation lie intoriried me, that, though a native of 
the Birman countiy, he was of Armenian extrac- 
tion, and professed belief m oui Saviour. We 
parted about two o'clock, and at his desire, my 
inoonshee wrote a list of such articles as we stood 
in need of, and tendered payment liefore hand — an 
offer which w^as declined. As our baggage* and ne- 
cessaries had not yet been diseiiiharkf*!!, we retum- 
wl to dine on board. Early in the afternoon, the 
Ackawoon's boat w'as pen‘eived rowing towards 
the house, with design, as wo imagined, to prevent 
by Rntici]mtion the piomiseil visit. Captain lliomas 
ordered liis barge to be manned, and accompanied 
me on shore. To tliis interview Baba-81ieea 
brought with luni, as interpreter, a Mussulman 
nierclmnt, who ‘•poke Persian ttilerably well, tlwougli 
whom 1 w*as enabled to i oiivey my sentiments with 
more e&se than at our foinicr im*eting. 

AfU*r an inti'ndiange of compliments, I told 
him, that the friewily iiichimtions which had long 
subsisted between the British Ciovemment in In- 
dia, and his Birman mait*sty, had been a source of 
so much satisfaction to the Governor-general of In- 
dia, that, witli a view to perpetuate an union mu- 
tually advantageous to botli countries, he had de- 
puted me, in the character of public minister, and 
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a confidential person, to strengthen the bonds of 
amity, by the delivery of friendly letters ; and to 
offer, in his name, assurances of a perfect reii^ 4 ,rd. 
Ill proof of chis, I had brought certain prodiit ts of 
our countr)^ which, together with the lettei-s, I 
was charged to ]iresent in person to his nuijeMiy 
at Ava, and to tlie viceroy of Pi'guo. i’hat, 
coining in such a capacity, 1 felt much chagrined 
at finding, on the part, of the Rangoon govern- 
ment, on apparent want of confidence, for which 
I could assign no cause ; and cjqieriencing a de- 
gree of resti'aint, imposiul on myvelf and my peo- 
ple, very inconsistent with w'hat I expcctisl. Tluit 
I could no otheru'ise account for such condiu't, 
than by attributing it either to their inisunderst an cl- 
ing my intentions, or my own w'ant of knowh*dge 
of their customs ; that ] wished e\eec*diiijiiy to 
asenhe it to the latter, but found it diffieiilf to per- 
suade m\sc*lf that such obvious imiiKs of distrust 
could be altogether matter of form withcmt any 
other meaning. 

To this the interpreter replied on tlie pint of 
his superior, in a very veibose and att’ected style, 
that notiling was farther from the intemtion of 
Haha- Sheen and the council of Rangoon, than to 
give umhratre or offer disrespect ; that it was the 
custom of their nation ; and that the restraint 
which was now so iiksome to me, would, he had 
no doubt, speedily he removed. 1 replied, that 
it was my earnest dcjsire to manifest my regard 
for the Ibniian government, by acquieseing in every 
ceremonial that tlieir customs prescribed for per- 
sons in the capacity 1 held, provided suc*h cere- 
momals were not derogatory from the dignity of 
the btate 1 reiire^ented. But there was one point 
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ia which the conduct of tlie council of Rangoon 
could not be justified, under any plea of form or 
custom ; this was, the interdiction laid on the cap- 
tains of the Englisli ships in the river against going 
on hoard the Seahoi'se, to pay me that mark of 
resjiect to which he widl knew 1 was entitled, as 
agent from the English government, and which 
those gentlemen were soliiutous to offer me in that 
<;haracter. 'Diat tfiis prohibition, contrary to the 
usage of all civilized states, was too disiespectful 
to he fiassed over in silence, and could only arise 
from unworthy suspicions, or from an intention to 
give offence. 1 desired that he would favour me 
with an explanation of such extraordinary and 
unexpected treatment. ^ 

To this requisition Baha-Sheen replied in vague 
and unsatisfactory language ; assuring me, that 
what had been done was only in coiifonnity to 
long established usage, which he begged 1 would 
not take amiss, or consider in a mistaken point of 
view. Hiat if 1 would intrust my letters for the 
viceroy to him, he would forward them by a safe 
niosseiiger, who would return in two or three days, 
and probably bring with him an invitation from 
his excellency to pay him a visit at Pegue, whither 
he should have the honour to attend me. 

Being furnished urith duplicates of all my official 
papers, and apprised tliat the letter from the Gover- 
nor-general to the viceroy was merely dhtnplimen- 
tary, 1 tliought it a fit opportunity to manifest a 
confidence in him, in the hope that it might pro- 
duce a liberal retuni. I therefore told him, that 
altliough it was contrary to our practice to intrust 
official papers to other than a confidential servant, 
yet, to manifest the reliance 1 had on his good will, 
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I would take upon me, In the present case, to wave 
all form, and with pleasure commit to him the de- 
livery of the letter from the p^ovenior p^eneral, to- 
p:c»tlipr with one from myselt Dnrinjj this con- 
ference. I discovered that Baba-Sheen understood 
my meaning in Persian, althou^di he could not 
himself speak it. 1 le, however, spoke the laii^ia^e 
of Mindostan in an imperfect manner, hut suflicient 
to ex])res8 intelhgibly what he wished to convey, 
and we soon understood each other so well, 
as no longer to stand in need of an interpreter. It 
was now late, and he took his leave, with lavish 
professions of respect and good inclination. 

The delicacy of my present situation caused mo 
to consider seriously on wKat were the most eligi- 
bi<‘ steps to pursue. The vigilant suspicion with 
which I urns guarded, and the restriction, little 
short of imprisonment, imposed on myself and my 
attendants, aggnivatetl by the humiliating jtroliibi- 
tion against holding any intercourse with my otvn 
countrymen, seemed to augur an unfavourable issue 
to the mission, and w^ere sufficient to warrant my 
availing myself of a clause in my instructions, that 
gave me a discretionary power to return, without 
turther explanation, in case I judged it expedient, 
Keilecting, however, that to withdraw in disgust, 
before 1 had fuither communication witli higher 
authority, would, in the present stage ot tlie busi- 
ness, only serve to conlirm their suspicious, and 
substantiate that jealousy which it was the primary 
object of the mission to remove ; adverting also 
to the probability, that the pei-soiis who ruled at 
Kanuroon were inimical to the deputation, as incon- 
'distent with their own interests, atid ]>eihaps were 
i^iioiaat and at a how to act, and weighing 
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thofst* oonsideratioTis, togcthtT with th(‘ corenvouioits 
and n>'4]iectlal iimniier in which t)cj tleputation 
had hcen received on Us first anival, I judged it 
most prudent to submit, for some time longer, to 
lilt* irksomeness of iny situation, rather than take 
a step HO decided as to exclude e\ery avenue of 
iiit ure commiiiiieatioti. 

Tliis tnoniing 1 went on shore to our habitation, 
accompanied liy Captain Thomas and Dr Buclianan. 
We lemaitxsl till noon, and returned to the ship 
without sei'ing any person of note. "W lierever we 
directed our steps, three or four Birman sentinels 
folioweil us rlos(‘ly. Whilst we were at tlie house, 
a jires(Mit of milk, venison, fowls and vegetables, 
came from the governor; and eleven baskets of 
rice, with a large tub of gee, ♦ were sent on board 
the Seahorse for the use of the people. Payment 
was olteied, but positively rofusiHl ; the messenger 
saying he was instructed to reocuve niy commands 
fui whatever necessaries we might require. Not 
any person Indoiiging to tlie mission was yet allow- 
ed to enter the town, or purchase articles at the 
nimket ; nor could a servant go to a well a few 
yaids from our dwelling to feU*h water, without 
till* attendance of a Birman sentinel. No country 
boat was suffered to approach us, nor did any m- 
tercouise pass between the Sealiorse and the 
vessels in the river. 

In this state of unpleasant restraint we passed 
the 2 itb and 25th. Our excursions from the ship 
extended no fartlier than the insulated habitation. 
Every morning die usual present for our table w'as 
regularly brought, to which was sometimes added 
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lihli of a cfood quality, that whirh is callod in Bon- 
pil tho Mihlc fish. On tlio moriiinu; ol the Sfith I 
went on slioro at an early hour, acooinpanu'd hy 
Doetor Bin hanan. The sprinpf-tidos, whieli pie- 
vailed since the time, of our ani^Til, had now sub- 
sided, and left a dry foot path in the rear of the 
house, across the water-course that sun’oundi'd it, 
llu*rehy o]>eninp; a free communication with the 
country. Dr Buclianan and myself took the lihei- 
ty to pass the boundary for the first time. When 
the Birman sentinels perceived our intention, they 
consulted tof^ethei , as we imagined, whether or not 
they should interpose and prevent us. ’j''hey how- 
ever contented themsrlves with following us, and 
vigilantly ohaei*ving all our actions. Passing ovi'r 
some dry rice gi-ounds, we reached the place where 
the cmcmonv of huruing the dead is usually p(*r- 
formed. Whilst we were examining tJic i uins of a 
de<*a)< d t(*mple, a messengei ciune to inform me 
tliat Baha-Sheeii had arrived at the house. We im- 
mediiitely wmit back, and found bim waiting for 
us. After tie' usual salutation, I asked him if tho 
couii(*r he had <le‘'palched to Pogue was leturned ? 
He answered in the aflinnative; and added, that 
as the letters contained nothing more than a noti- 
fication of my anival, and customary complimimts, 
the \iceroy had sent a verbal reply, to signify that 
he wouhl la* glad to see me and the rest of the Eng- 
lish trentlenwin at Pogue; at the same time com- 
manding him to pnnide suitable boats, and cveiy 
leqiiisite for our jouniey, which Baha-Sheen said 
\\ onld l»(‘ in reafhness in two or three days ; and 
that il was his intention to precede us, in ordei to 
\o\.. I. n G 
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make the necessary aiTangemcnts for oui lecep- 
tion. This intimation was answered on my part 
with a cool acknowledgment of the viceroy’s civi- 
lity. After expressing my surpiise tliat he had 
not written either to notify having received the 
Governor-gencrars letter, or to desire our com- 
pany, 1 added, that ray paying a visit to his excel- 
lency was a matter which could not at that time 
be determined. Balm-Sheen hoped that no impe- 
diment iiiight arise to prevent it, and begged to be 
favoured with a sight of the presents intended for 
the viceroy. I piomised to gratify Iiis wish, pro- 
vided he would come on board the Seahorse. 
He appointed the following morning, and took 
his leave. In this visit he was accompanied by 
the Nakhaan, or news-writer, before mentioned. 

At nine o’clock in the morning Baba-sheen came 
on board. We weie likewise honoured by the visit 
of an unexpected personage. TIic Raywoon, or 
governor, who liatl before ex(*used himself on ac- 
count of indisposition, found his health suiHciently 
mended to venture tothesliip, and by his looks plain- 
ly evinced that he had not been long an uivalid. 
His apjteanuice bespoke bun sixty years of age. 
His dress was military. He can ied a sword, and 
wore a tight coat of European broad clotli, uith gold 
buttons of a conical form. A fillet of muslin sur- 
rounded his head. A piece of checquered Pegue 
silk was UTapped round his waist, and b&lf conceal- 
ed his thighs. Oii his fe(>t he wore the sandals of 
Pegue, wliich resemble those used by the Sepoys 
of India. He was attended by seven or eight ser- 
vants armed with sabres, one of wdiom carried a 
pointed box coiitamiiig beetle leaf and areca nut, an- 
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<»ther Ins writing niaterials, and a third a flaggon 
of w’ator, on the neck of which was suspeiuled a 
large gold cup, that served as a cover to the flag- 
gon, and a vessel to chink out of. All these, I 
afteruTirds understood, were appendages of his 
dignity, as well as articles of convenience. After 
a slight obeisance, (for the Biniinns are not ceie- 
monious in their salutations), he sat down on a 
chair placed on the quarter-deck, and in his con- 
versation displayed more knowledge than I had as 
yet discovered in any of his countrymen. He in- 
formed me, that his name was Seree Nunda Kiou- 
79 . ; that he had commanded the troops which first 
entered the British territories, and met General 
Emkine on the borders of Chittagong, mentioning 
cncumstances that left no room to doubt liis ve- 
racity. He seemed exceedingly pleased to hear 
that the fugitive delinquents had been given up to 
the justice of their country ; and exiiressed him- 
self in handsome terms of (7encral Emkine, whose 
moderation and good sense, he observed, prevent- 
ed the effusion of much blood ; intimating also 
great doubt as to what might have been the issue 
of the contest, had matters been pushed to extre- 
mity. Of this little ebullition of vanity I took no 
notice, and, at the request of Baba-Sheen, ordered 
the presents designed for the viceroy to be dis- 
played. They consisted of several pieces of gold, 
silver, and plain muslin, three pieces of broad cloth, 
a piece of velvet, and one of flowered satin, a high 
finished fowling-piece, a corahah of Persian rose- 
water, specimens of cut-glass, and some smaller 
articles. Our visitants examined them with close 
attention. One of their attendants wrote an in- 
vents y <»u the spot, and, I afterwards understood, 
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calcailaUHl the viilu(‘ of each dUtinct article.’*^ The 
llaywooii exprcssiiip^ aj)probation of th(‘ cloth, par- 
ticularly that of a blue cohmr, I rotpio-stod pei mis- 
sion to send a piece to his liouse. lie retimied a 
civil answei, in f^eneral terms, witliout either de- 
clining or accepting my oiler. After some unim- 
portant conv(‘isalion, they withdrew ; and at my 
desire, Captain Thomas saluted the Kaj woon with 
seven gniii'?. Shoitly alterwaids, I sent a seiwant 
to him with com])li!ncnts, and the piece of cloth I 
liad promised, which, to my no small surpiise, he 
declined, and returned by the same messenger, 
a])ologizing lor Jiis lefnsal, by saying, that certain 
reasons pi evened Jiim at that time from rf‘ceiving 
my present. Tor this ambiguous conduct 1 could 
no otbenvise account, tlian by ascribing it to that 
suspicious distrust which was so jilainly indicated 
in all tlic actions of tins singidar peojile, 

'J'lie circumstances that 1 !ia\e n'lated, together 
with many otlier ])etty marks ot authorized disre- 
spect from different (|uarteis, determined me to 
come to a full and satisfactory eclaircissemmit with 
the goveniment of Uangoon, hefoie I woultl con- 
sent to visit the viceroy at Pegue. In }mrsuance 
ot this resolution, I sent early in the morning to 
Baha-Sheeii, desiring to see him as soon as convc*- 
nieiit. lie came to the house about ten o’clock. 
yXfter recapitulating the various causes of umbrage 
which had been given me, 1 added, tIvU all tliese 
reasons combined, which were still further strengtli- 

• Similar curiosity was expressed by tlie mandarines at 
(\uifoii, to learn, from the India C'oinpnn}'s Coiiimis- 
sioiieis, the piuticulars and viliu* ol the jiresentslliat \\erc 
brought by Loid Mac.'Utiicy, for the Kmperor of Cbina. 
Sir Staunton's Embassy, Vol. J. dinp, i)th. 
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fried by tlui viceroy’s having returned a vague and 
verbal reply to the Govenior-general’s letter, con- 
trary to tlieir known usage, rendered it impossible 
for me to proceed to Pegue, until he should ex- 
plain the motives of such mysterious conduct ; and 
1 desired, that if any doubts were entertained re- 
specting the objects of my mission, or the nature 
of my designs, he would express himself freely, 
and give me an opportunity, by removing them, 
to undeceive their government. He replied, as 
usual, in equivocal terms, and by an assurance that 
it was no more than what was conformable to cus- 
tom. I said that I was sorry for it, as our cus- 
toms were so incompatible with theirs; that I 
could not, consistent with what I owed to the dig- 
nity of my own government, longer submit to ray 
present situation; that as their forms and ours 
differed so widely, and, from what he said, were 
not likely to correspond, without a derogatory 
concession on one part or the other, there was no 
help for it. We could not apply the remedy, and 
should part as we had met, on terms of mutual 
good will and friendship. As 1 had thus far ac- 
quiesced, Baba-Sheen did not expect that mattera 
would take such a turn. InUdligence of my ai- 
rival had been forwanled to the court, luid the au- 
thors of my departure would be subject to its dis- 
pleasure. He appeared idarnied, and eainestly 
asked — What is it you desire ? ” I replied, im- 
mediate release from all personal restraint; that 
the spies which were stationed on boanl the Sea- 
horse, and the sentinels that aci’ompanied every 
boat that left or came to the ship sliould be re- 
moved ; that my servants should have the same 
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liberty that the servants of other Btmngors enjoyed, 
with leave to purchase wliat they wanted; that 
boats from the shijiping in the river should have 
free access, and the commanders permission to 
visit me ; that Mr V^ood should have safe conduct 
to the viceroy of Pegue, to receive in person either 
a verbal acknowledgment of the Govenior-gene- 
ral’s letter, and an invitation to me to visit Pegiie, 
or bring witli liim a written reply. That unless 
these leasonable lequisitions were ai'ceded to, I 
must bog leave to depart, which I should do on 
the most amicable terms ; and only regi*et that the 
public cliaracter 1 had the honour to fill, did not 
admit of concessions on my part which would he 
considered as humiliating by my countrymen. To 
this Baba-Sheen answered in his former stmin, 
endeavom'ing to amuse me by a story quite im- 
peitinent to the subject. I told him it was vciy 
well. The English and Birman nations, I hopeci, 
would long continue to maintain a friendly inter- 
course ; at the same time beggtMl to be favoured 
with his commands to Calcutta. He then entreat- 
ed of me to lay aside my intention, and assigned 
as a reason for the viceroy s not writing, that he 
liad no pei-son with him who undemtood either 
Pemian or English. This was not tine ; for I 
knew tliat the Mussulman merchant, who inter- 
])reted on the 22d, canied the letters %lo him, in 
m*der to explain them. Finding that I was deU»r- 
inmed, he said he w^oulil consult the Kapvooii, 
and give me a reply in the afternoon, lie then 
took his leave. 

• Tho Ic'tkTs of tlic Govrnior-grncra] to the l^inpcror 
and file viceroy, v\L*!e written in liinnan, Persian, .ind 
Engli 1 always vviutt m Pci'^an, and in Engbsli. 
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At four o’clock, Mr Wood and inysolf met the 
liaywooTi and Baba-Sheen at our iiabitation. They 
came acctnnpaiiied by a numeroim train of follow- 
ers. Ainoiif^ others, the Nak-haan attended, to 
li'sten to, and note the conversation. At this in- 
terview every persuasive art was used to pnvail 
on me to forcfro my intention of dejiarture, w ith- 
out their assentin" to my propositions. They e>eri 
condescended to a«k it as a favoiii. I, howe>ei, 
continued inflexible. At their dc'sire, I recaj»itu- 
lated the terms on which alone 1 would cxuisent to 
remain. After talkinpr for three hours to no pur- 
pose, and offerini; to yi<*ld in st)ine thinjrs, they at 
length agieed to give u]» every point. Mr Wood 
was to accompany Baha-Slnsui tt» l^‘u^le ; the 
captains of the Emrlwh ships weie toha\e tieo ac- 
cess; our attendants liberty to piiuluise what tliey 
wanted, and to go niieie they ple.w'd ; tlu» spies 
stationed on boaid the S(»ahoiM' wen^ to lie re- 
moved, and boats suffered to ]mss fiom the ship to 
the shore without a Biiinan sentinel. These mat- 
tera being stipulated, and a punctual peiforinance 
solemnly promised, I reliiu|uished niy desiirn of 
going away for the present, ami we parted with 
appai'ent contcntnieiit and good humour on both 
sid(^. 

The morning of the 29th produced a satisfac- 
tory adjnsijnent of every jioint in contention, by 
an un([ualifled acquiescence on the part of tho 
Rangoon goveniment, to iny seveiid requisitions. 
At ten o’clock the cajitains of tlie principal Eng- 
lisli ships in the river rt^itod me at the house, at'- 
<*ompanied hy Baba-Sheiui. 'I’lie spies were witli- 
dniwii iiom the ship, and oni* peoph» permitted to 
eo to the Bii/ai, m iiuukit, uitiiout mulebtutioii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONSENT TO GO TO PEGUE BEFORE THE RETURN 

OF MR WOOD SUSPICIONS OF THE BIRMANS 

AWAKENED BY DESIGNING PERSONS — HOSPI- 
TABLE RECEPTION EXPERIENCED BY FOREIGN 
MERCHANTS AT RANGOON — CHARACTERS OF 
MEN IN OFFICE — ARIS USED TO COUNTERACT 
THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION MR WOOD DE- 
PARTS FROM RANGOON POLITENESS OF THE 

RAYWOON — EMBARK FOR PEGUE BRING-IO 

DURING THE EBB OF TIDE — APPEARANCE OF 
THE COUNTRY — FIND THE REMAINS OF TWO 
DEER, HALF DEVOURED BY TIGERS — RICH 

SOIL COUNTRY DESTITUTE OF POPULATION, 

AND INFESTED BY WILD BEASTS. 

At the earnest solicitation of Baba-Sheen, I con- 
sented to embark for Peg^e on the 31st of March, 
and not wait the retain of Mr Wood, &s 1 had at 
first intended. T)ie annual festival at the great 
temple of Pegue was about to he celebrated with 
sumptuous magnificence ; and the viceroy had ex- 
pressed a particular desire that the English gentle- 
men should witness the rejoicings. 1 told Baba- 
Shecn that I would relinquish my original deter- 
mination on tliis point; as a mark of my confidence 
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Hi liim, and jn‘rf<*rt conviction ot tlio friendly in- 
clinations of lii(* ^^cPl•oy. 

lV«*vioiib to tins atin(‘ablc termination of a dis- 
ajiieoiiKMit Avliidi at first bore an iiiauspuious a]>- 
peauince, 1 bad conj(‘ctui<*d wbat were ibe leal 
motives of then* distrust, and niy concliisioTiN after- 
wards jiroved to be rit^litly founded, l^ride, the 
natinal cbaract eristic ot the Birmans, was infiarned 
by the arts of designing men, and suspicion was 
awalvciied by inisicpresentation. The Birmans, 
sensible ot the advantages ot commerce, but inex- 
pert in the practice*, d(*siious to impro\e, but unac- 
quainted with the principles of trade, had of late years 
given tolemtion to all sects, and iiuited strangers 
of every nation to res(n1 to their ])orts ; and beinj; 
thems(*lv(*s free from thosi* ])rpjudices of cast which 
shackle their Indian neiahbours, they peimitti*d 
loreignere to inU*rniarry and settle amongst them. 
But their counti y had been so much Immssed by 
wars with neighbouring nations, and torn by le- 
volts ajul domestic dissensions, that trade was fie- 
quently internipt(*d, and sometimes entirely stop- 
ped ; property "was ivndeied insecure, and e^ell 
the pei*sonal safety of settlers endanirered. Dur- 
ing the short intervals of tranquillity, <>bscuie ail- 
ment uiers, ,and outcasts fiom all counti ii*s of the 
East, had fiocked to Bangoon, uheie they iveie 
received w'ith hospitality by a lib{»i*al nation. A- 
moiig tlies*», the indastiious fi'w soon acquired 
wealth by means of their superior knowledge. The 
Pai’seea, the Annenimts, and a small proportion of 
IMussulmeii, eiigi'osstMl the larg(*st shaie of tho 
tmde of Rangoon ; and iiidi\ idiials from their num- 
ber wt^re frequently Nclected by government to fill 
employuientH of ti*ust timt i elated to tiade and 
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transactionB with foreigners, the duties of wliich 
the Birmans supposed that such pereons could 
perfoiTO better than tliemselres. Balia-Sheen, bom 
ill the Birman country, of Armenian parents, had 
obtained the high office he held by liis skill in 
business and his general knowledge. The descend- 
ant of a Portuguese family, named Jaunsee, whose 
origin was very low, and who, in the early part 
of his life, had been accused as accessary to the 
piratical seizure of an English vessel, was in- 
vested with the important office of Shawimnder, 
or intendant of the port, and receiver of the poit 
customs. This man appeai'ed to perform the du- 
ties of his station with diligence. The town of 
Tlangoon was indebted to his activity for the pave- 
ment of its streets, for several well built wooden 
bridges, and a wliarf, which, extending into the 
river, and raised on posts, enabled the ships 
to deliver and receive cargoes without the as- 
sistance of river craft. Under his direction also, 
a spacious customhouse had lately been erected. 
This is the only lay building in Rangoon that is 
not constructed of wood. It is composed of buck 
and mortar, and the roof covered with tiles. With- 
in, there are a number of wooden stages for the 
reception of bale goods. Notwithstanding the re- 
spect which the enei^ of Jaunsee s character had 
obtained, the Birmans were by no means insen- 
sible of the meanness of his extraction. His want 
of education was a matter of derision among them. 
Although an inhabitant of the Birman country near 
forty years, and a great part of the time an officer 
of government, he could neither read nor write, 
and even spoke their language imperfectly. We 
were unfortunate in his happening to be at Ava at 
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the time of our arrival, wliither he had gone to 
render up his annual accounts. Had he been on 
the spot, it is probable he would have obviated 
several of the inconvenient circumstances attend- 
ing our first introduction. 

The cliaracter of Baba-Sheen was strikingly 
contrasted witli that of the Shawbunder. He was 
a man of general knowledge, and deemed by the 
Birmans an accomplished scholar. He was better 
acquainted with the histor}% politics, and geogra- 
phy of Europe, than any Asiatic I ever conversed 
with. His learning was universal, being slightly 
versed in almost every science ; but his informa- 
tion, extensive as it was, although it gained him 
employment, could not procui-e him confidence. 
He was said to be deficient in other essential re- 
quisites. 

Several private merchants had also acquired m- 
flueiicc in Rangoon. Bawang(*e, a Parsee of con- 
siderable credit, had interest to procure a partial 
mitigation of duties on bis merch^dise, in consi- 
deration of supplying annually a Certain number of 
firelocks for the royal arsenal. Jacob Aguizar, an 
Armenian, to whom I had letters of credit, dealt 
largely in foreign commodities. These people na- 
turally behold with a jealous eye any advance of a 
commercial nature, tliat may tend to diminish their 
influence, and deprive them of that dictatorial power, 
which they,assume and exercise over all merchants 
and mariners that resort to Rangoon : But of none 
ai-e they so apprehensive as of the English, a con- 
nection with whom might teach the Birmans to 
transact foreign business without their assistance, 
and give them a more adequate sense of their own 
interests. Under these fears they had long been 
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tlwspTninaling tlip Roods of Riis]iu*iori, and warnini^ 
tlip Bimians to ho on tlioir "nvird a^jrainst British 
fraud, as woll as Bntisli forco ; but no soonor di<l 
they hear of the present deputation, tlian the alarm- 
bell was sounded from all quarters. They repre- 
sented (as I was credibly informed) our desip^is to 
be of tlie most mischievous tendency; and even 
endeavoured to work on the superstition of the 
people, by the solemn promul^tion of a prophecy, 
that in less llian twelve months the English colours 
would fly on the Rangoon flag-staff. These arti- 
fices, which were not now practised for the first 
time, although they could not deceive the Birmans, 
it is probable were not altog(*ther void of effect ; 
nor is it to be wondered at, that our reception, 
though respectful from the deputation that came 
down to meet us, was not perfectly cordial. There 
is also reason to conclude, tliat the provincial ofii- 
cors of Rangoon knew not in what manner they 
ought to act, not having received precise instruc- 
tions for the regulation of their conduct towards 
us in matters of dfc'emony. 

Conformably to our recent arrangement, Mr 
Wood left us on the preceding night, and accom- 
panied by Baba-Sheen, set out for Regue in a com- 
modious boat, well protected from the weatlier. 
This day the captains of the principal ships in the 
river dined with me on shore. The Raywoon, 
knowing that I was to have company, siyit a whole 
antelope, with Indian vegetables in abundance ; 
and acquainted me, that boats would he in readi- 
ness for us on the following day at noon, as I had 
promised to leave Rangoon by the evening's tide. 

The morning of the following day was spent in 
pre|)aration for our journey to Pegue. Having 
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now conio to a right understanding with persons 
in pr)wer, I did not scrapie to sencl on shore part 
of iny heavy baggage, winch was deposited in tbc 
house, under chaige of three soldiers, and some 
servants, wliom we were obliged to leave behind 
on account of indisposition. The presents for his 
Maj(*8ty were not taken out of the ship, as many 
of the ai-ticlcs were of a brittle nature, and liable 
to injury from removal. I likewise ch*ew up a short 
letter of instructions for Captain Thomas, leaving 
him in most cases a latitude to act from tlie dic- 
tates of his own disci etion, on which I knew I 
might with safety rely ; at the same time I pointed 
out the piopriety of using ewery nn^ans to concili- 
ate the inhabitants, and cautioned him to repress, 
in his European crew, that thoughtless intemper- 
ance which is the chai'acteristic of British seamen 
when they get on sliore. 

About noon, thiec boats were in readiness at 
the creek near our dwelling. The one designed 
for my conveyance was comfortable, according to 
Birman notions of accommodation. It consisted of 
three small compid-tmentH, partitioned by fin(3 mats, 
neatly fastened to slips of bamboo canc. The inner 
room was lined with Indian chintz. The roof, how- 
ever, was so low as not to admit of a person stand- 
ing upright ; ail inconvenience scarcely to be en- 
dured by an European, but not at all regarded by 
Asiatics. It was rowed by twelve Birman water- 
men, who used short oars made in the English 
form, and who seemed to understand their business. 
A laige heavy boat was provided for the soldiers 
and our domestics, and a small cutter attended as 
a kitchen. The boat destined for Dr Buchanan 
VOL. I. n 
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did not arrive until it was dark, and being a very 
indifferent one, we imagined it was kept out of sight 
for that reason. 

The mouth of the Syriam or Pegue river, where 
it joins with that of Rangoon, is about three miles 
below the town ; we tlicrefore waited till the ebb 
tide was nearly spent, in order to drop down, and 
take the first of the flood to ascend the river of 
Pegue. At eight o*clock at night we embarked, 
accompanied by two war-boats, in one of which 
was the Nakhaan of Rangoon, and in the other an 
inferior officer. A black Portuguese in the service 
of the provincial government, who spoke the lan- 
guage of Hindostan, came as official interpreter. 
We had likewise another Portuguese, named Paunt- 
choo, who engaged in my service at the Andaman 
island, whither he had come from Bassien, as a 
trader in tobacco and small articles for the supply 
of the colony. This man was a valuable acquisi- 
tion to me during the mission. He spoke the Bir- 
man language fluently, and that of Hindostan in- 
telligibly. The latter was the medium I commonly 
used in my conversations with Birmans, and 1 was 
seldom at a loss to find some person that under- 
stood it. On aiTiving at the mouth of the Pegue 
river, we brought to, and waited an hour for the 
turn of tide, which, during the spiings, runs with 
considerable violence. On the first of the flood, 
we weighe<l, and used our oais. Neap, tides pre- 
tTiiling, the boats made but slow progress, about 
four miles an hour, continuing at that rate for seven 
hours, when we again stopped, and fastened our 
boats to the bank. 

Early in the morning, Dr Buchanan and myself 
walked out with our guns, accompanied by half a 
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dozen attendants. Hie country round, as far as our 
view could reach, displayed a level plain, with 
clumps of trees at distant intervals. A thick reedy 
grass had grown in some places very high ; in o- 
thers, where it had been burnt, there appeared good 
pasturage for cattle. We saw the embanked divi- 
sions of a few rice plantations, and discovered the 
vestiges of former culture and population; but 
during a walk of two hours, the eye was not gra- 
tified with the sight of a house, or an inliabitant. 
Desolated by the contentions of the Birmans and 
Peguers, the country had not yet recovered from 
the ravages of war. In our walk we observed many 
tracks of wild elephants, the spots where hogs had 
rooted, and deer lain, and found the remains of two 
antelopes that had recently been killed and half 
devoured by tigers. The Doctor and myself fired 
at a deer without succoss. The banks on each side 
the liver are low, and the land seems adapted to 
produce excellent crops ; but h is now quite de- 
serted, and become the undbputed domain of the 
wild beasts of the forest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ARRIVE AT J’ECSUE — POLITE RECEPTION — IN- 
VITED TO THE CELEBRATION OF THE ANNUAL 

FESTIVAL PROCESSION DESCRIBED — SPORTS 

IN HONOUR OF THE DAY — PUGILISTIC EXER- 
CISES — BIRMANS EXPERT AT WRESTLING 

FORMAL INTRODUCTION TO THE MAYWOON, 
OR VICEROY — COMPANIES FROM THE DIFFER- 
ENT DISTRICTS OF THE PROVINCE PASS IN 
REVIEW — GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS — 
ORDERLY AND SOBER DEMEANOUR OF THE 

POPULACE — CURIOSITY OF THE BIRMANS 

ATTENTION OF THE VICEROY TO OUR ACCOM- 
MODATION — INVITED TO A DRAMATIC RE- 
PRESENTATION SIAMESE ACTORS — AN EX- 

TRAORDINARY PERFORMER — DESCRIPTION OF 

THE PLAY BIRMANS CLOSE THE YEAR WITH 

A PURIFICATORY CEREMONIAL, IN WHICH THE 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN BEAR A PART. 

At noon wc got under way, and soon passed a 
village on tlie right, consisting of about twenty 
houses. The river gradually diminislied in breadth, 
and at this place w'as not more than forty yai'ds 
wide, the banks coA(»ied with coppice and long 
reeds. After passing another and laiger village, 
where there was a chokey or watch-houst*, we 
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proceeded tltrough a cultivated country, and nu- 
merous villages appeared on each side. At seven 
in the evening we were in sight of Pegue, and 
judged the distance hy water from Rangoon to be 
about ninety miles, most part of the way in a 
northward direction ; but the windings of the river 
are so great, that the road in a straight line must 
be much less. When we approached the landing- 
place, Mr Wood came down to meet us, and the 
favourable account he gave of bis reception, added 
not a little to the satisfaction of having finished 
our journey ; we also found Baba-Sheen on the 
bank waiting our arrival. This personage con- 
ducted us with great civility to our habitation, 
which we were pleased at finding far superior to 
that we had left. It was situated on a plain, a 
few hundred yards without the principal gate of 
the present town, but within the fortified lines of 
the ancient city. Like Binnan houses in general, 
it was raised between three and four feet from the 
ground, composed wholly of bamboos and mats, 
and indifferently thatched. This is a defect that 
extends universally to their own dwellings, and 
affords matter of surpnse, in a country where the 
coarse grass used for thatching is so plentiful. We 
had each a small apartment as a bed-chamber, 
with carpets spread over the mats, and a larger 
room to dine in and to receive visitors. Huts 
were also cfected for our attendants ; and a bam- 
boo palisade, enclosing a court sufficiently spa- 
cious, surrounded the whole. On the whole, we 
had reason to be satisfied with our dwelling ; it 
was commodious, according to the ideas of the 
people themselves, and we had no right to com- 
R 2 
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])iain of that which was well inteniled. Sliortly 
after our anival, two officei*s of government wait- 
ed on me, with compliments of congi’atulation 
from the Maywoon : tliey staid but a short time, 
perceiving that we wcic busy in ananging conve- 
niences foi the night. 

Our servants wen* occupied during the gi eater 
part of the next day in hi inging u]> our baggage 
from the boats to the house, a distance of nearly 
half a mile. In the afternoon, an officer called 
Che- Key, second in raidv to the Maywoon, and 
the Sere-dogee, or secretary of the provincial go- 
vernment, accompanied hy Baha-Sheen, paid us a 
visit to tea. They informed me, that the May- 
woon, or viceioy, who had been much engaged in 
directing the pieparations for the ensuing festival, 
lioped that we would wave ceremony, and give him 
our conijiany on the following inoniing at the gi eat 
temple of Shoemadoo, to view the amusements of 
the first day — an invitation that I gladly accept- 
e<l, fiom motives of curiosity as well as of re- 
sjiect. 

At eight o’clock in the morning Baha-Sheen 
anived, in order to conduct us to the temple ; and 
lirought with him three small horses, equipped 
with saddles and bridles, resembling those used by 
the higher ranks of the inhabitants of Hindostan. 
After breakfast, Mr Wood, Doctor Buchanan, and 
myself, mounted, and attended by ifaba-Shcen, 
and an Ackedoo, an officer belonging to the May- 
woon’s household, also on horseback, set out to 
>iew the ceremony. We entered the new town 
by the nearest gate, and proceeded u])wards of a 
quaiter of a mile through the principal street, till 
we came to wheic it was ciobsed at right angles 
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by anotber, wliicli led from tbc Maywooii s resi- 
dence to the temple. llei<! om* pro^-ess was stop- 
ped by a c^-eat concom*st» of people ; and we j)er- 
ceived on eacli side of tbe way tiooj)s maicliing 
by single files, in slow time, towaids tlu‘ tem]»le. 
By tlio advice of Baba-Slieen, Ave occupic'd a c on- 
venient spot to view tlie procession. Tin* t loops 
that we saw Avere tbe MayAvoou’s guard ; five oi 
six bundred m(*n passed ns in this manner, wretcb- 
edly armed and equi]>pcd. Many bad muskets lliat 
appeared in a veiy unser\iceablc state, Avitb ac- 
coutrements not in a moie respectable condition. 
Some Avere provided with speai's, others Avitb sa- 
bres ; wlnlst tbeir dress AA'as as motley as tbeii 
Aveapons. Several were naked to tbe middle, 
liaving only a kurnmeiband, or AA^aistclotb, roll(‘d 
round tbeir waist, and jiassod b(*tween tbeir legs. 
Some Aveic di<*ssed in old A^elvet or cloth coats, 
ivbicb they put on regardless of size or fasliion, 
altbougb it scarcely covered tbeir nakedness, or 
trailed on tbe giouiid , it Avas fineiy, and finely in 
any sbajie aa'us AA^elcome. Some* woic Dutcli 
broad-brimmed bats, bound with gold lace ; others 
the Clowns of bats, without any brim at all. Tlie 
ofiicers of this maitial band, who Avere for tbc 
most pait Cbiistian descendants of Portuguese an- 
cestors, exliibitiMl a very grotesque appearance. 
Tbe first |iersonages of rank that passed liy, Avere 
three cbibiren of tbe Mayu’^ooii, boi*ne astride up- 
on men’s 6houldci*8 ; the eldest, a boy about eight 
years of age ; tbe youngest, a girl not more than 
five. Tbe latter only was legitimate, being tbe first 
bom of liis present wife ; tbe two elder were tbe 
cdFspring of concubines. Tbe IVIaywoon followed 
at a bbort distance, mounted on the neck of a vei y 
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fine elephant, which he guided himseif. His dress 
was handsome and becoming ; he had on a dark 
velvet robe, with long sleeves, trimmed with broad 
gold lace, and on his head he wore a conical cap, 
of the same material, richly embroidered. A num- 
ber of parade elephants, in tawdry housings, 
brought up the rear. As we had not been for- 
mally introduced, he passed by without honouring 
us with any notice. Proceeding to the foot of the 
steps that lead to the pagoda, his elephant knelt 
down to suffer him to ^ight. Whilst he was 
in the performance of this act, the paiade ele- 
phants knelt also, and the crowd that followed 
squatted on their heels. Having ascended the 
flight of steps, he put off his shoes, and walked 
once round the temple without his umbrella, which 
vras laid aside out of reverence to the sanctity of 
the place. When he had finished this ceremony, 
he proceeded to the scene of amusement — a sort 
of theatre, erected at an angle of the area of the 
temple. Two saloons, or open halls, separate from 
the great building, formed two sides of the thea- 
tre, which was about fifty feet square, covered by 
an awning of grass, spread on a fiat roof of slen- 
der canes, supported by bamboo poles. Beneath 
the projecting verge of the roof of one of the sa- 
loons, there was an elevated seat, with a handsome 
canopy of cloth, for the accommodation of the 
Maywoon and his three children ; and bn a bare 
bench beneath him sat the principal officers of his 
court. On the left side of the theatre, a similar 
canopy and chair were erected for the Maywoon 
of Martaban, who happened at this time to be 
passing by to take possession of his government. 
Opposite to liim, under the roof of the other sa- 
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loon, seats were provided for the English gentle- 
men, covered Avith fine carpeting, but Avitliont any 
canopy. TJie diversions of this day consisted en- 
tirely of boxing and wrestling. In order to pre- 
vent injury to the champions, the groimd had been 
prepared and made soft with moistened sand. At 
the latter cxeicise they seemed to be very expert. 
A short stout man was particularly distinguished 
for his superior skill and strength. We were told 
that, in former contests, he had killed two of his 
antagonists. The fu'st that encountered him on 
the present occasion, though much superior in size, 
was, after a short struggle, pitched on his head ; 
and, as the bystanders said, severely hurt. Many 
others displayed gi-eat activity and address ; but in 
the art of boxing they seemed very deficient, not- 
withstanding they used fists, knees, and elbows. 
The battles were of short duration, lllood drawn 
on either side teimiiiated the contest ; and even 
without it, the Maywooii would not suffer them 
to contend long. At the end of an engagement 
both combatants approached the May woon’s throne, 
and prostrated themselves before liim, with their 
foreheads to the ground ; whilst an attendant spread 
on the shoulders of each two pieces of cotton clotli, 
as the reward of their exertions, which they car- 
ried away in a croucliing position, until they min- 
gled Avith the crowd. The places of those who 
retired were immediately filled by fresh pugilists. 
This amusement lasted for three hours, until we 
became quite Aveary of it. Tea imd sAAM^etineats, in 
great profusion, Avere afterAvai'ds seiYcd to us, in 
the name of the Maywoon. We depaited with- 
out ceremony, and got home about four oVlock, 
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extremely oppressed by the intense heat of the 
weather. 

In the moming an early message came from the 
Maywoon, intimating that he hoped to see ns that 
day at the govemment-honse. Baba-Sheen also 
made a tender of his services to introduce us to 
the Praw, or lord; who, being ready at the hour 
appointed, we set out on horseback to pay our 
visit of ceremony, preceded by the soldiers of the 
guard, and our personal attendants. Six Birmans 
also walked in front, bearing the articles intended 
as a present; which consisted of silks, satins, vel- 
vets, gold, flowered and plain muslins, some broad 
cloth, and a handsome silver-mounted fowling- 
piece. In this order we marched through the 
town, the objects of universal curiosity, till we 
reached the gate of an inclosure surrounding the 
Maywoon 8 dwelling. It was made of boards 
nailed to posts twelve or thirteen feet high, and 
comprehended a spacious square, in tlie centre of 
which stood the governor’s residence. There were 
likewise some smaller houses irregularly disposed; 
appropriated, as we understood, to the several 
members of the Maywoon’s family. We pulled 
off our shoes at the bottom of the stairs, and were 
ushered into a saloon, from whence, turning to the 
right, we ascended three steps into a hall, where a 
numW of persons, ranged on each side, were sit- 
ting with their legs inverted, waiting the entrance 
of the Maywoon. Instructed by Baba-Sheen, we 
took our seats on small carpets spread in the mid- 
dle of the room, in front of a narrow gallery ele- 
vated about two feet from the floor and railed in, 
with the presents placed before us on trays. In 
a few minutes the Maywoon entered by a door at 
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one end of the gallery. We made no obeisance, 
as none was desired ; but bis attendants crouched 
to the ground. He sat down, and silence was 
kept for some time, which 1 first interrupted by 
telling him, through Baba-Sheen, that the Go- 
vernor-general of India, having received his friend- 
ly letter, and being well assured of the amicable 
disposition of the Birman government towards the 
English nation, had charged me with the delivery 
of letters and presents to his majesty at Ava ; and 
Iiad likewise requested his acceptance of a few 
articles which 1 had brought with me. I then rose 
and presented the Governor-general s letter. He 
'aid it on the tray before him, talked of indifferent 
matters, and was extremely polite in his expres- 
sions and manner; but carefully avoided all dis- 
course that had the least relation to business, or 
the objects of the embassy. After half an hour’s 
conversation, chiefly on uninteresting topics, he in- 
vited us to a grand display of fireworks, which was 
to talie place on the following day, and soon after 
withdrew unceremoniously. Tea and sweat-meats 
were then served up. Having tasted of what was 
set before us, we were conducted by Baba-Slieen 
to the outer balcony, to view the different compa- 
nies pass by that intended to exhibit fireworks on 
the following day. 

It is the custom, on this occasion, for the seve- 
ral Mious, or districts, whose situation is not too 
remote, to select and send a number of men and 
w'omen from their community to represent them 
at the general festival. These companies vie with 
each other in the magnificence of their fireworks ; 
and, on the eve of celebration, pass the govern- 
ment-house in review before the Maywoon and his 
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family — each company distinct. A small waggon^ 
drawn by four buftaloes, profusely docorated with 
peacocks’ feathers and the tails of Thibet cows, 
led the procession, on wliicli were laid the fire- 
works of that particular company. Next advanced 
the men belonging to it, dancing and shouting. The 
females, in a separate troop, came last, singing in 
full chonis, and clapping their hands in accurately 
measured time. They, for the most part, appeared 
to be gills fioin sixteen to twenty yt'ai-a of age — 
comely, and well made ; but their features were 
without ihe dcdicacy of tlie damsels of Hindostan, 
or the bloom of the soft Circassian beauties. In 
ev(‘iy comjiany of young women, there were a few 
aged Illations — probably as a check on the vivacity 
of youth. Tlic seniors, however, seemed to join 
in tlie fi'stivity with juvmiih* spnglilliiiess. lle- 
fi(*shineiits were again seived up to us, and we 
returned home about two o’clock. 

At eight ill the morning great crowds had as- 
sembled on the plain without the stockade of the 
present town, but within tlie walls of ancient Pe- 
gu(». Tliree ternporaiy sheds were erected on the 
middle of the given, apait from each other, one 
lor the reception of the Maywoon and his family, 
auotlier for the Martaban governor, and a third for 
oiu* accommodation. Common spectators, to the 
numbi'i of many thousands, were scattered in 
groups over the plain. Each division gr company 
exhiliited in turn its owni fiieworks. The display 
of rockets was strikingly giand, but nothing else 
mciited attention. The cylinders of the rockets 
w ere trunks of trees hollowed, many of them seven 
or (*ight feet long, and fiom two to three feet in 
ciicumtereuce. These wvre bound by strong liga- 
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tures to thick bamlioos, eighteen or twenty feet in 
length. They rose to a great height, and in de- 
scending, emitted various appearances of fire that 
W(‘re very beautiful. The time appointed for the 
amusement considerably diminished the efiect ; but 
it was chosen from a humane apprehension of in- 
jury to the people, by the fall of extinguished 
rockets, which must have rendered the diversion, 
during the night, extremely dangerous. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, a man was unfortunate 
enough to bo in the way of one that killed him on 
the spot. Eacli company, after contributing its 
share towards the general entertainment, marched 
past the Maywoon, to the sound of musical instru- 
ments ; after which, they proceeded to our shed 
with songs and dances, ‘ the pipe and the tabor/ 
manifesting every lively demonstration of joy. 

It was a spectacle not less pleasing than novel 
to an European, to witness such a concourse of 
[leople of all classes, brought together for the pur- 
poses of hilarity and sport, without their commit- 
ting one act of intemperance, or being disgraced 
by a single instance of into^cation. What scenes 
of riot and debauchery would not a similar festi- 
val, in the vicinity of any capital town of Great 
Britain, inevitably produce I The reflection is hu- 
miliating to an Englishman, however proud he may 
feel of the national character. 

During >4he four following days, we enjoyed a 
resfiite from public shows and ceremonials, and 
had leisure for observation, though our hall, in a 
morning, was generally crowded, as every person 
of distinction in Pegue paid me the compliment 
of a visit, except the Maywoon, who, within the 

\ OL I. s 
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precincts of his own government, where he repre- 
sents the king, never returns a visit. Numbers, 
both of men and women, ])rompted by harmless 
curiosity, sun'ounded the paling of tlie inclosure 
from morning till night. Those of a better class 
usually came in, some previously asking permis- 
sion, but many entered without it. Perfectly free 
from restraint among themselves, the Birmans 
scruple not to go into your house without cere- 
mony, although you are an utter stranger. To do 
them justice, however, they are not at all displeas- 
ed at your taking the same freedom with them. 
This intrusion is confined wholly to your public 
room. They do not attempt to open a door ; and 
where a curtain dropped denotes privacy, they 
never offer to violate the barrier. On enteimg 
the room, they immediately descend into the pos- 
ture of respect. Of all our customs, none seemed 
to siiriirise them more than the preparations for 
dining ; the variety of utensils, and our manner of 
sitting at a table, excited their wonder. They never 
took any greater liberty than merely to come into 
the room, and sit down on the floor. They med- 
dled with nothing, and asked for nothing; and 
when desired to go away, always obeyed with 
cheerfulness. Had untold gold been placed be- 
fore them, 1 am confident not a piece would have 
been purloined. Among the men of rank that 
visited us, an officer called Seree-dogeo favoured 
us with his company more fr(*(}uently than the rest. 
He held, by commission from the king, the place 
of chief provincial secretary, and junior judge of 
the criminal court, lliis gentleman often partook 
of our dinner, and seemed to relish our fare, but 
could not be prevailed on to taste wine or strong 
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liquors. He was much pleased, however, with 
the English mode of making tea, of which he drank 
copiously ; indeed it is a beverage highly palatable 
to all ranks of Birmans. 

Although, from the established forms of diplo* 
matic etiquette, we had little personal intercourse 
with the Maywoon, yet he was not deficient in at- 
tention. He sent large supplies of rice, oil, gee, 
preserved tamarinds, and spices, for our Indian at- 
tendants. Presents also of fruit and flowers were 
daily brought to me in his name. As their reli- 
gion forbids the slaughter of any but wild animals, 
for the purposes of food, he did not ofler any thing 
for the use of the table ; but our servants had li- 
berty to purchase whatever they wanted. Fowls, 
kid and venison, constituted our principal dishes ; 
the two first we procured in abundance, and of 
a good quality. The venison was meagre, but 
well tasted, and made excellent soup. It was 
chiefly the wild antelope, with which the country 
abounds. Having among my people two bakers, 
and a person who imderstood making butter, we 
were seldom without these essential articles, and 
of a tolerable quality. Wliatever we had occasion 
to kill, was slain in the night, to avoid offending 
the prejudices of the people, who, so far from 
seeking cause of offence, were inclined to make 
every liberal allowance for the usage of foreigners. 
Tlie Maywoon politely ordered a pair of horses of 
the Pegue breed, small, but handsome and spirit- 
ed, to be selected, and sent to us, from his own 
stud, accompanied by two grooms, one to attend 
each horse. A temporary stable was erected for 
them within the paling of our court, where they 
continued whilst we remained at Pegue, and of- 
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for(l<*d us the means of exercise anil pleasinji: le- 
creation. Beinp; now coininodiously settled, 1 in- 
vited Captmn Thonias from llaii^oon, to s])end a 
few days with us. Ho accc^pted iny invitation, 
and came up in a boat, jirovided hy the intendant 
of the port, having pre\iously ananged the con- 
cerns of liis hlii]), ami tlje mode of supplying the 
Clew duiing his absence. 

TJie solar year of tlie Birmans was now drawing 
to a close, and the three last diiys arc usually spent 
hy them in meriiment and feabting. We were 
invited by the Maywoon to be present on the 
evening of the 10th of April, at the exhibition of 
a dramatic lepresentation. 

At a little before eight o’clock, the hour when 
the play wsis to commence, we proceeded to the 
house of the Maywoon, accompanied by Baba- 
Slieen, who, on all occasions, acted as master of 
tJie cennnoiiies. The theatre was the open court,, 
splendidly illuminated by lamps and torches. The 
Maywoon and his lady sat in a projecting balcony 
of his house ; we occupied seats below him, raised 
about two feet from the ground, and covered with 
car[)etb. A crowd of s 2 K?ctatoi *8 w(;rc seated in a 
circle round the stage. Tlie peiformance began 
inmiodiatidy on our arrival, and far excelled any 
Indian drama tliat I liad ever seen. The dialogue 
was spirited witliout nuit, and tlie action animated 
without being extravagant. The dresj^fes of the 
jirincipal performers were showy and becoming. 
1 was told that the h(»st actors were natives of 
Siam, a nation which, tliough unable to contend 
W'ith t-lie Birmans and PegiUTs in war, liave culti- 
vaunl with more success the refined arts of peace. 
By way of interlude lietween the acts, a clownish 
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Imffoon entertained the audience with a recital of 
different passages ; and by a grimace, and frequent 
alterations of tone and countenance, extorted loud 
peals of laughter from the spectators. The Bir- 
mans seem to delight in mimickry, and are very 
expert in the practice, possessing imcommon ver- 
satility of countenance. An eminent practitioner 
of this ai-t amused us with a specimen of his 
skill, at our own house, and, to our no small 
astonishment, exhibited a masterly display of the 
passions, in pantomimic looks and gestures. The 
transitions he made from pain to pleasure, from 
joy to despair, from rage to mildness, from laugh- 
ter to tears ; his expression of terror, and, above 
all, his look of idiotism, were perfonnances of first- 
rate merit in their line ; and we agreed in opinion, 
that had his fates decreed him to liave been a na- 
tive of Great Britain, his genius would have rival- 
led that of any modem comedian of the English 
stage. 

The plot of the drama performed this evening, 
1 und(;rstood, was taken from the sacred text of 
the Ramayan of Balmiec, ♦ a work of high au- 
thority amongst the Hindoos. It represented the 
battles of the holy Ram and the impious Raliwaan, 
chief of the Rakuss, or demons, to revenge the 
rape of Secta, the wife of Ram, who was forcibly 
carried away by Rahwaan, and bound under the 
spells of enchantment. Vicissitudes of fortune 
took place during the performance, that seemed 
highly interesting to the audience. Ram was at 
length wounded by a poisoned arrow ; the sages 

* Called by Sir William Jones, Valmiec. 
s 2 
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skilled in medicine coiisnUed on Ins cine. Tliey 
discovered, that on the iinnintmii Lidrnirniiy, ^-ew 
a certain tree that produced gum, whnh was a 
sovereign antidote against the deleterirms efhs'ts of 
poison; hut the distance was s{» gieat, that none 
could he found to undertake the journey. At 
length Ilonjinaan, * lead(‘r of the army of a]>es, 
offered to go in quest of it. When ho amved at 
tlie ])lac(‘, being unc'ertain w^hich was the tree*, In* 
took iij) half the monnlain, and trans])orted it with 
ease. Thus was tin* cure of lluni hap]>ily effected, 
the encliaiitment was broken, and the piece ended 
Avith a dance, and songs of triumph. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bir- 
man y(‘ar, we w(*re invited hy tin* INlaywoon to 
hear a ])art ourselves in a sport that is unhersully 
]>racti‘'e(I throughout the Binnan dominions, on the 
concluding day of their annual cycle. To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
tin* in*w year free from stain, women on this day 
are accnslomed to thiow Avat(*r im every man tliey 
met*t, Avhieh tin? men have the j)rivilege of retort- 
ing. This Intense gives rise to a great deal of 
liarmless m(*iTiment, paiticnlarly amongst the young 
women, who, aimed with large syringes and flag- 
gons, endeavour to lA’^et eA*ery man that goes along 
the street, and, in tlndr turn, lecewe a wetting 
with perfect good humour. Nor is the smallest 
indecency ever manife‘^t(»d in this or in any other 
of their sports. Dirty AA^ater is never cast. A 

• Ilonymaan is woi ‘.hipped by the Hindoos under tho 
foim of an ape, and is one of (he most frequent objects of 
their adorcUion. Almost eveiy Hindoo pagoda ha*, this 
figure delineated in some ]iait of it. Hon}niaan is ihe 
tcriii used h) the lliiidoob to denote a large ape. 
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man is not allmvod to lay hold of a woman, but 
injiy as inii(‘Ii water over h(*r as he pleases, 
piovide'l lias been the ajrgresRor; but if a wo- 
niain w\nins a man lliat she does not mean to join 
in tlie diversion, it is considered as an avowal of 
pregnancy, and she ]>asRes without molestation. 

About an hour beforti sunset wc went to llie 
Maywoon's, and found that his lady had provided 
j)l(*ntifully to ^ive us a wet re<*e])lion. In the hall 
vveie ])laeed thiee larj»e china jms, full of watei, 
Avitli howls and ladles to fling: it- Kadi of us, on 
eiiteiiuir, had a hottle of lose-water presented to 
him, a litth* of v.hkh W'e in turn poured into tlu* 
palm of the Maywoon’s hand, who s|)iiiikled it 
over his own vest of fine flowcied muslin. The 
lady tlicii made hei appearance at the door, and 
gave us to understand that she did not mean to 
join in the spoit lunself, hut made her eldest 
daughter, a pretty child, in the muse’s aims, ])our 
from a trohlen cup some rose-water mixed with 
sandal-wood, first over liev father, and then ovit 
each of the English gentlemen. This ivas a sig- 
nal for the sport to begin. We were pn‘paied, 
hi'ing dressed in linen waistcoats. Fiom ten to 
twmity women, young and middle aged, nish(‘d 
into the hall from the inner apartments, who sur- 
rounded and deluged without meicy four men ill 
able to njaiiitain so unequal a contest. The May- 
woon was soon di'iven from the field ; hut Mr 
Wood having got possession of one of the jars, wc 
were enabled to preserve our ground till tlie w^ater 
was exhausted. It seemed to afford them great 
diversion, especially if we appealed at all distress- 
ed by the quantity of water flung in our faces. 
All paities being tii*cd, and coiuplelely drenched, 
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WO went borne to cliange our clotbes, and in tlio 
way met many damsels who would willinj^ly have 
renewed tlie sport. Tliey, however, were afraid 
to begin without receiving encouragement from us, 
not loiowing how it might be taken by strangers ; 
but they assailed ]laba-8heen and his Birman at- 
tendants with little ceremony. No inconvenient 
consequences were to be apprehended from the 
wetting. The weatlier was favourable, and we ran 
no risk of taking cold. Having put on dry clothes, 
we returned to tlie Maywoon s, and were enter- 
tained with a dance and puppet-show that lasted 
till eleven. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUBLIC BEJOICINGS CEASE SITE OF THE AN- 
CIENT CITY OF PECJUE FORTIFICATIONS 

ENCOURAGEMENT GIVEN TO SETTLERS — I)E- 
SCRIl*TION Ol^ THE NEWTOWN — PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS — DREAD OF FIRE PRECAUTIONS USED 

AGAINST IT AN ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE 

OF SlIOEMADOO VISIT THE SIREDAW, THE 

SUPERIOR RHAIIAAN, OR HIGH PRIEST OF 
THE COUNTRY — DESOLATED STATE OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF PEGUE — MONASTIC RETREATS 

OF THE RIIAHAANS MANUFACTURES AT 

PEGUE OFFICERS OF THE PROVINCIAL GO- 
VERNMENT — ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

MONSOON THREATENS PREPARE TO DEX’ART 

— TAKE LEAVE OF THE VICEROY. 

Sports and festivities ceased willi tlie departed 
year, a cirniinstance tliat t^ave us fri*eat pleasure, 
as from attending llieni we weie hequently ex- 
jiosed to the inllu(^nce of a buniinf^ sun, xvliich at 
this season is most powerful. Rut though the 
heat from noon till iiv<» in the evening was intense, 
yet the nights were cool, and the mornings plea- 
sant and refrcsliing. I generally took advanta^ie 
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of two temperate hoiirR, from the* dawn of day till 
the sun became inconvenient, to walk or ride 
through the city and its environs ; and in all my 
excuraions I never once experienced insult or mo- 
lestation. Curiosity and astonishment were often 
expressed, but unaccompanied by personal inci- 
vility, or by the slightest indication of contempt. 

The fate that befel this once flourishing city 
has already been recounted in the preceding pages. 
The extent of ancient Pegue may still bo accurately 
traced by the mins of the ditch and wall that sur- 
rounded it. From these it appears to have been a 
quadrangle, each side measuring nearly a mile and 
a half. In several places the ditch is choked up 
by rubbish that has been cast into it, and the fall- 
ing of its own banks ; sufheient, however, still re- 
mains to show that it was once no conteni])tibIe 
defence. TJie breailth 1 judged to be about sixty 
yards, and the depth ten or twelve feet. In some 
parts of it there is water, but in no considerable 
quantity. I was informed, that when the ditch 
was in repair, the water seldom, in the hottest 
season, sunk below the depth of four feet. An in- 
judicious faussebray, thirty feet wide, did not add 
to the security of the fortress. 

'Fhe fragments of the wall likewise evince that 
this was a work of magnitude and labour. It is not 
easy to ascertain precisely what was its height, but 
we conjectured it at least thirty feet, and in breadth, 
at the base, not less than forty. It is composed of 
brick, badly cemented with clay mortar. Small 
equidistant bastions, about 300 yai'ds asunder, ai-e 
still discoverable ; and there had been a paraiiet of 
masonry ; but the whole is in a state so ruinous. 
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and so covered with weeds and briars, as to leave 
very imperfect vestiges of its former strength. 

In the c;entre of each face of the fort there is a 
gateway about thirty feet wide ; and these gate- 
ways were the principal entrances. The passage 
across the ditch is over a causeway raised on a 
mound of earth, that sei*ves as a bridge and was 
formerly defended by a retrenchment, of which 
there are now no traces. 

It is impossible to conceive a more striking pic- 
ture of fallen grandeur, and the desolating hand of 
war, than the inside of these walls displays. Alom- 
])ra, when he got possession of the city in the year 
1757, razed every dwelling to the ground, and 
dispersed or led into captivity all the inhabitants. 
The temples or praws, which are very numerous, 
were the only buildings that escaped the fuiy of 
the conqueror ; and of these the great pyramid of 
Shoemadoo has alone been reverenced and kept in 
repair. 

The present king of the Birmans, whose go- 
vernment has been less disturbed than that of any 
of his predecessors, early in his reign turned his 
thoughts to the population and improvement, as 
well as the extension, of his dominions, and seemed 
desirous to conciliate Ids subjects by mildness, ra- 
ther than to govern them by terror. He has ab- 
rogated some severe penal laws imposed by his 
predecessors upon the Taliens, or native Peguers. 
Justice is now impartially distributed ; and the 
only distinction at present between a Birman and 
a Tallen consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and power. 

No act of the Birman government is more like- 
ly to reconcile the Peguers to the Birman yoke, 
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than the restoration of their ancient place of al)or1e, 
an<l the preservation and embellishment of the 
temple of Shoemadoo. llie king, sensible of this, 
as well as of the advantages that must arise to the 
state, from the increase of culture and population, 
five years ago issued orders to rebuild Peguc, en- 
couraged settlers by grants of ground, and invited 
the scattered families of former inhabitants to re- 
turn and rejieople their deserted city. 

His Birman majesty, more eflcctually to accom- 
plish this end, on the death of the late Mayivoon, 
whicJi happened about five years ago, directed his 
successor, the present governor, to quit Rangoon, 
and make Pegue his future residence, and the seat 
of provincial government of the thirty-two districts 
of Henzawuddy. * 

These judicious measures have so far succeeded, 
that a new town has boon built within the site of 
the ancient city. But Rangoon possesses so many 
advantages over Pegue in a commercial point of 
view, that persons of property who arc engaged in 
business will not easily be prevailed upon to leave* 
one of the finest sea-ports in the world, to en- 
counter the difficulties of a new settlement, where 
commerce, if any can subsist, must be very con- 
fiiu'd, from the want of a commodious navigation. 
The present inhabitants, who have been induced 
to return, consist chiefly of Rhahaans, or priests, 
followers of the provincial court, and poor Talieu 
families, who were glad to regain a settlement in 
their once magnificent metropolis. The number 
altogether perhaps does not exceed six or seven 
thousand. Those who dwelt in Pegue duiing its 

* The Slianscrit name given to the province of Pegue 
by the Uinnaiib. 
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former days of splendor are now neai-ly extinct, 
and their descendants and relatives scattered over 
the provinces of Tongho, Martaban, and Talow- 
meou. Many also live under the protection of the 
Siamese. There is little doubt, however, that the 
respect paid to their favourite temple of worship, 
and the security and encouragement held out to 
those who venture to return, will, in time, accom- 
plish the wise and humane intentions of the Bir- 
man monarch. 

Pegue, in its renovated and contracted state, 
seems to be built on the plan of the former city, 
and occupies about one half of its area. It is fenc- 
f'd round by a stockade from ten to twelve feet 
high : on the north and east sides, it borders on the 
old wall. The plane of the town is not yet filled 
with houses, but a number of new ones are build- 
ing. There is one main street running east and 
west, crossed at right angles by two smaller streets 
not yet finished. At each extremity of the prin- 
cipal street, there is a gate in the stockade, which 
is shut early in the evening ; and after that time 
entrance during the night is confined to a wicket. 
Each of these gates is defended by a wretched piece 
of ordnance, and a few musketeers, who never 
post sentinels, and are usually asleep in an adjoin- 
ing shed. There are two inferior gates on the north 
and south side of the stockade. 

The streets of Pegue are spacious, as are those 
of all the Strman towns that I have seen. The 
new town is well paved with brick, which the ruins 
of the old plentifully supply ; and on each side of 
the way there is a drain to carry off the water. 
The houses of the meanest peasants of Pegue, and 
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tlxrouglioiit the Birmiui empire, possess manifest 
advantage over Indian dwellings, by being raised 
from the ground either on wooden posts or bam* 
boos, according to the size of the building. Hie 
kioums or monasteries of the Rhahaans, and the 
habitations of tlie higher ranks, are usually elevated 
six or eight, those of the lower classes from two to 
four feet. 

' There are no brick buildings either in Pegue or 
Rangoon, except such as belong to the king, or are 
dedicated to tlieir divinity Gaudma ; his majesty 
having prohibited the use of brick or stone in pri* 
vate buildings, from the apprehension, as I was 
informed, that if people got leave to build brick 
houses, they might erect brick fortifications, dan- 
gerous to the security of the state. The houses, 
therefore, are all made of mats, or sheathing boards, 
etipported on bamboos or posts ; but fi’om their be- 
ing composed of such combustible materialB, the in- 
habitants are under continual dread of fire, against 
which they talce every precaution. The roofe are 
lightly covered, and at each door stands a long 
bamboo, with an iron hook at the end, to pull 
down the thatch. There is also another pole, with 
a grating of iron at the extremity, about three feet 
square, to suppress flame by pressure. Almost 
every, house hu earthen pots, filled with water, on 
the roof ; and a particular class of people,* whose 

* These people are called Pagwaat ; they are slaves of 
government ; men who have been found guilty of theft, 
and, through mercy, had their lives spared. They are dis- 
tinguished by a black circle on each cheek, caused by gun- 
powder and punctuation ; as well as by having on their 
bseast, in Birman characters, the word Thieft and the name 
of the aij^icle stolen, as, on one that I asked to be ciplain- 
ed to me, Putchoo Khoo, clAh thief. These men patrole 
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business it is to prevent and extii^^ish fires, 
ambulate the sU-eets dunng the night. 

The Maywoon’s habitation, though not at all a 
magnificent mansion for the representative of royal- 
ty, is, notwithstanding, a building of much respec- 
tabUity, compared to the otlier houses of Pogue. 
From an outside view, we judged it to be roomy, 
and to contain several apartments, exclusive of that 
in winch he gives audience. It possesses, however, 
but few ornaments. Gilding is forbidden to all 
eubjects of the Birman empire. Liberty even to 
lacker and paint the pillars of their bouses, is grant- 
ed to very few. The naked wood gave an unfinish- 
ed appeai*ance to the dwelling of the Maywimn, 
which, in other respects, seemed well adapted fur 
the accommodation of a Birman family. 

The object in Pegue that most attracts and most 
merits notice, is the noble edifice of Shoemadoo,* 

the streets at night, to put out all fires and lights after a 
certain hour. They act as constables, and are the public 
executioners. 

* Shoe or Shuce, in the Birman tongue, signifies golden ; 
and there can be no doubt that Madoo is a corruption of 
itlahadeva, or Deo. I could not learn from the Buroans 
the origin or etymology of the term ; it was explained to 
me as signifying a promontory that overlooked land and 
water. Praw imports lord, and is always annexed to the 
name of a sacred building. It is likewise a sovereign and 
a sacerdotal title, and is frequently used by an inferior 
when addressing his superior. The analogy between the 
Birmans Ad ancient £|^pitians in the application of this 
teim, as also in many other particulars, is highly deserv- 
ing of notice. 

Phra was die proper name under which the Bg^rptians' 
first adored the Bun, before it received the aliiegoru^ ap- 
fiellation of Osiiis, or Author of Time ; they likewise con- 
fiened the tmafd title on their kings and on their priestiu 

In the first book of Ajkises, chap, Pharaoh gives 
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or the Golden Supreme* This extraordinary pile 
of buildings is erected on a double terrace, one 
raised upon another. The lower and greater ter- 
race is about ten feet above the natural level of the 
ground, forming an exact parallelogram. Tlie up- 
per and lesser ten*ace is similar in shape, and rises 
about twenty feet above the lower teirace, or tliirty 
above the level of the country. 1 judged a side 
of the lower terrace to be 1391 feet ; of the upper, 
684. The walls that sustained the sides of the 
terrace, both upper and lower, are in a ruinous 
state; they were formerly covered with plaster, 
wrought into various figures. The area of the 
lower is strewed with the fragments of small de- 
cayed buildings ; but the upper is free from filth, 
and is in tolerably good order. Tliere is reason 
to conclude that this building and the fortress are 
coeval, as the earth of which the terraces are 
composed appears to have been taken from the 
ditch — there being no other excavation in the city, 
or in its neighbourhood, that could have afrbrded 
a tenth part of the quantity. 

The terraces are ascended by flights of stone 
steps, which are now broken and neglected. On 
each side are dwellings of the Rhahaans, raised on 
timbers four or five feet from the ground. These 
houses consist only of a large hall. The wooden 
pillars that support them are turned with neatness ; 

* Joseph to wife, the daughter of Fotiphera, 8r the priest 
of On. * In the book of Jeremiaii, a king of £gypt is 
styled Pharaoh Ophra ; and it is not a very improbable 
conjecture that the title of Pharaoh, given to the successive 
kings Egypt, is a corruption of tlie word Phraw or 
Fraw, in its original sense signifying the sun, and applied 
to the soToreign and priesthood, as the representatives on 
e«rth of that splendid luminary. 
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the roofs are covered with tiles, and tlie eides are 
made of boards ; and there are a number of bare 
benches in every house, on which the HhahaaDB 
sleep ; but we saw no other furniture. 

Shoemadoo is a pyramidical building, composed 
of brick and mortar, without excavation or aper- 
ture of any sent; octagonal at the base, and spiral 
at top. Each side of the base measures 162 feet. 
This immense breadth diminishes abruptly; and 
a similar building has, not unaptly, been compared 
in shape to a large speaking trumpet.* 

Six feet from ^e ground there is a wide projec- 
tion that smTounds the base ; on the plane of 
winch are fifty-seven small spires of equal size, 
and equidistant. One of them measured twenty- 
seven feet in height, and forty in circumference at 
the bottom. On a higher ledge there is another 
row, consisting of fifty-three spires of similar shape 
and measurement. 

A great variety of mouldings encircle the build- 
ing; and omainents somewhat rescimhling the 
ileur-de-lys surround the lower part of the spire. 
Oircular mouldings likewise gird it to a considerable 
height, above which there are ornaments in stucco 
not unlike the leaves of a Corinthian capital ; and 
the whole is crowned by a 2Ve, or umbrella of 
open iroupwock, fiom whi^ rises a rod with a ^d- 
ed pennant. 

The te^ or umbrella, is to be seen on ev«y sa- 
building that is of a spiral form. Tlie raising 
and consecrarion this last and indispensable ap- 
pendage, is an act of high religious solemnity, and 
a season of festivity and relaxation. The present 

♦ See Mr Hunter's Account of Pegue. 

x2 
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king bestowed the tee that covers Shoemadoo. 
It was made at the capital ; and many of the prin- 
cipal nobility came down from Ummerapoora to 
be present at the ceremony of its elevation. 

Tlie circumference of the tee is fifty-six feet. 
It rests on an iron axis fixed in the building, and 
is farther secured by large chains strongly rivetted 
to the spire. Round the lower rim of the tee are 
appended a number of bells, which, agitated by 
the wind, make a continual jingling. 

The tee is gilt, and it is said to be the intention 
of the king to gild the whole of the spire. All 
the lesser pagodas are ornamented with propor- 
tionable umbrellas of similar workmanship, whidx 
are likewise encircled by small bells. 

The extreme height of the edifice, from the level 
of the country, is 361 feet, and above the interior 
terrace, 331 feet. 

On tlie south-east angle of the upper terrace 
there are two handsome saloons, or kioums, lately 
erected — the roofs composed of different stages, 
supported by pillars. We judged the length of 
ea^ to be about sixty feet, and the breadth thirty. 
The ceiling of one is already embellished with 
gold leaf, and the pillars are lackered ; the decora- 
tion of the other is not yet completed. They are 
made entirely of wood : the carving on the out- 
side is laborious and minute. We saw several un- 
finished figures of animals and men ih grotesque 
attitudes, which were designed as ornaments for 
different parts of the building. Some images of 
Gaudma, the supreme object of Birman adoration, 
lay scattered around. 

At each angle of the interior and higher terrace 
there is a temple sixty-seven feet high, resembling, 
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in miniature, the great temple. In fi'ont of that, 
in the south-west comer, are four gigantic repre- 
sentations, in masonry, of PaJloo, or the evil ge- 
nius, half beast half human, seated on their hams, 
each with a large club on the right shoulder. The 
Pundit who accompanied me, said that they re- 
sembled the Rakuss of the Hindoos. These are 
guardians of the temple. 

Nearly in the centre of the east face of the ai*ea 
are two human figures in stucco, beneath a gilded 
umbrella. One, standing, represents a man with 
a book before him, and a pen in his hand ; he is 
called Thasiamec, the recorder of mortal merits 
and moital misdeeds. The other, a female figure 
kneeling, is Mahasumdera, the protectress of the 
universe, so long as tho universe is doomed to last ; 
but, when the time of general dissolution arrives, 
by her hand the world is to be overwhelmed and 
everlastingly destroyed. 

A smaU brick building near the north-east angle 
contains an upiight raaible slab, four feet high, and 
. three feet wkle There is a long legible inscrip- 
tion on it. 1 was told it was an account of the 
donations of pilgrims of only a recent date. 

Along the whole extent of the north face of the 
upper ten*ace there is a wooden shed for the con- 
venience of devotees who come from a distant part 
of the country. On the north side of the temple 
are three Urge bells, of good workmanship, sus- 
pended nigh the ground, between pillai's. Several 
deera boms lie strewed ai*ound. lliose who come 
to pay their devotions first take up one of the 
horns, and strike the bell three times, giving an 
alternate stroke to the ground. This act, 1 was 
told, is to announce to the spirit of Gaudma the 
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approadb of % supplumt. Tliore w oereral lotir 
benches aw the foot of the temple, on which the 
person wlio comes to pray places loos oiiering-— 
commonly consisting of boiled rice, a plate of 
sweetmeats, or cocoa-nut fned in oil. 'When it is 
given, the devotee cares not what becomes of it ; 
the crows and wild dogs often devour it in pre- 
sence of the donor, who never attempts to distiuh 
ihe animals. 1 saw several plates of victuals dis- 
posed of in tills manner, and understood it to he 
the case with all that was brought. 

Tliete are many small temples on the areas of 
both terraces, which are neglected, and suftered to 
fall into decay. Numberless images of Gaudma 
lie indiscriminately scattered. A pious Birman 
who purchases an idol, first procures the cere- 
mony of consecration to be performed by the Rfaa- 
haans ; he dien takes his purchase to whatever sa- 
cred building is most convenient, and there places 
it within the shelter of a kioum, or on the open 
ground before the temple ; nor does he ever again 
seem to have any anxiety about its preservation, 
but leaves the tfivinity to shift for itself. Some 
of those idols are made of marble that is found in 
ihe neighbourhood of the capital of tlie Birman 
deminions, and admits of a very fine polish ; nuoy 
are foimed of wood, and gilded, and a few are of 
mlver; the latter, however, are not mually ex- 
posed and neglected like the others. ^ Silver and 
gold is rarely used, except in the composition of 
household g^. 

On both the Ssrraces are a number of white ey- 
lindrical flags, raised on bamboo poles. These flags 
are peculitir to the Rhahaans, and are consider^ 
m emblematic of purity, and of their sacred ftinc- 
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tlon. On the top of the staff there is a henza, or 
goose, the symbol both of the Birman and Pegue 
nations. 

From the upper projection that surrounds the 
base of Shoemadoo, tbe prospect of the circumja- 
cent country is extensive and picturesque ; but it 
is a prospect of nature in her rudest state. There 
are few inhabitants, and scarcely any cultivation. 
The bills of Martaban rise to the eastward, and 
the Sitang river, winding along the plains, gives 
an inteiTupted view of its waters. To the north- 
west, about forty miles, are the Galladzet hills> 
whence the Pegue river takes its rise ; hills re- 
markable only for the noisome effects of their at- 
.mosphere. In every other direction, the eye looks 
over a boundless plain, checquered by a wild in- 
termixture of wood and water. 

Not being able to procure any satisfactory in- 
formation respecting the antiquity of Shoemadoo^ 
I paid a visit to the Siredaw, or superior Rha« 
haan of the country, whose abode was situated in 
a shady grove of tamarind trees, about five miles 
south-east of the city, where every object seem- 
ed to correspond with the years and dignity of the 
possessor. The trees were lofty ; a bamboo rail- 
ing protected his dwelling from the attack of wild 
bwts ; a neat reservoir contained clear water ; a 
little garden supplied roots ; and his retreat was 
well 8tocked|with fruit-trees. Some young Rha- 
haans lived with him, and administered to his 
wants with pious respect. Though much ema- 
4 ciated, he seemed lively, and in full possession of 
his mental faculties ; his age, he said, was eighty- 
seven. The Rliahaans, aldiough subsisting on 
charity, never solicit aln^ or accept of money ; I 
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therefcfte presetited this venerable prelate of the 
order willh a piece of cloth, which was repaid by 
a grateful benediction. He told me, that in tlM 
convulsions of the Pegue empire, most of their 
vehiable records had ^n destroyed ; but it was 
traditionally believed, that the temple of Shoema- 
doo was founded 2300 years ago, by two mer>- 
chants, brothers, who came to Pegue from Tal- 
lowmeoa, a district of one day’s journey east of 
Martaban. These pious traders at first raised a 
temple one Birman cubit * In height. Sigeamee, 
cr the spirit that presides over the elements, and 
directs the thimder and lightning, in the apace of 
tme inght increased the size of the temple to two 
cubits ; the merchants then added another cubit, 
Vidiich Sigeamee doubled in the same short time. 
The building thus attained the magnitude of twelve 
Cttbits, when the merchants desisted; that the 
temple was afterwards gradually increased by ano- 
CesBive monarcha of Pegue, die registers of whose 
hames, with the amount of their contributiona, 
bad been lost in the general ruin ; nor eoald he 
Inform me of any ant^nlic archives that had e- 
acaped the wredc. 

In the afternoon. Dr Buchanan accompanied nle 
in a ride about a mile and a half to the eaatvtrard 

the fort. Thoms and wild bamboos grew in 
ibis direction close to the ditch, and tite road ky 
‘^irough woods intersected by freqtljnt padiwaya. 
We saw no other habitation, than here and ihM 
**0 poor POgue/s hut, beneath ifie shelter of a 
duiim of bamboos ; but the memorials of former 
'popufouanesB were thiddy strewed. Hillodcs ef 
deciyed masonry, covered with iJie fight monld 
• IVenty-two imhes. 
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which time generates upon a heap of rubbish, and 
the ruins of numerous temples, met the eye in 
every quarter. From these melancholy monu- 
ments we could trace the extent of the suburbs, 
which retained scarce any vestiges of former gran- 
deur ; they merely served to point out ‘ campos 
ubi IVoja fuit. ’ We saw no gardens or inclo- 
Bures, nor any cultivation on that side of the fort ; 
but the pathways being trod by cattle, indicated 
that the country farther on was better inhabited, 
and probably in a state of higher improvement. 

Returning from our excursion, we met Mr 
Wood, who, early in the morning, attended by 
Ills own servants, and some Birman guides, had 
crossed to the west side of the river, to amuse 
himself with a day’s shooting. He found an in- 
considerable village on the opposite bank, in the 
neighbourhood of which there were rice plants* 
tions that extended a nsile westward. Beyond 
these he entered a thick wood, consisting cniefly 
of the bamboo and pipal. trees. Through thm 
wilderness he penetrated nine or ten miles, with- 
out meeting an inhabitant, or seeing a single dwell- 
ing. Some water-fowls and wood-pigeons were 
the reward of his toil. 

South of Pegue, about a mile beyond the city 
walls, there is a plain of great extent, for the mps$ 
part overgrown with wild grass and low bm^- 
wood, and hfre of timber trees, except where a sa- 
cred grove maintains its venerable Ehade. A few 
wretched villages are to be seen, containing not 
more than twenty or thirty poor habitations. Small 
spots of land have been prepared by the peasantq 
for tillage, who seem to live in extreme poverty, 
notwithstanding they possess in their cattle ihe 
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means of comfortable subsistence; but they do 
not eat the flesh ; and 1 was told, what is re- 
markable enough, that they seldom drink the milk. 
Rice, gnapee, a species of sprat which, when half 
putrifled, is made into a pickle, and used as a sea- 
soning for tlieir rice, and oil expressed from a 
small grain, with salt, ai’e almost their only articles 
of food. Tlieir cows are diminutive, resembling 
the breed on the coast of Coromandel ; but the 
buffaloes are noble animals, much superior to those 
of India. I saw here, for the first time, some of 
a light cream-colour ; they are used for draft and 
agriculture, and draw heavy loads on carts or small 
waggons, constructed with considerable neatness 
and ingenuity. 

The groves before mentioned are objects of no 
unpleasing contemplation ; they are the retreats of 
such Rhahaans or priests as devote themselves to 
religious seclusion, and prefer the tranquillity of 
rural retirement to the noise and tumults of a town. 
In their choice of a residence they commonly se- 
lect the most retired spots they can find, where 
shady trees, particularly the tamarind and banyan, 
protect them from, the noon-day sun. In these 
groves they build their kioums, and here they pass 
dieir solitcuy lives. Ail kioums or monasteries, 
whether in town or coimtry, are seminaries for 
the education of youth, in which boys of a certain 
age are taught their letters, and instructed in mo- 
rd and religious duties. To these Schools the 
neighbouring villages send their children, where 
they are^ educated gratis, no distinction being made 
between the son of the peasant and of him who 
wears the tsaloe, or string of nobility. A piece 
of ground contiguous to the grove is inclosed for a 
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garden, where they sow vegetables and plant fruit- 
trees. The Indian sweet potato, and the plantain, 
being the most nutritious, are principally cultivat- 
ed. The charity of the country people supply them 
abundantly with rice, and the few necessaries 
which their narrow wants require. Abstracted 
from all worldly considerations, they do not occupy 
themselves in the common concerns of life. They 
never buy, sell, or accept of money. 

The only article of consequence manufactured 
at Pegue, is silk and cotton cloth, which the wo- 
men weave for their own and their husbands use. 
It is wrought with considerable dexterity. The 
thread is well spim, the texture of the web is close 
and strong, and it is mostly checquered like the 
Scotch tartan ; but they make no more than what 
suffices for their own consumption. 

In the town of Pegue there are only three per- 
sons besides the Maywoon or viceroy, whose rank 
entitles them to distinction. These are, the Ray- 
woon, Chekey, and the Sere-dogee. The first is an 
old man turned of seventy, still vigorous and active, 
who, it seoms, had distinguished himself by his 
prowess in former wars, and obtained his present 
post as the reward of valour. He is also invested 
with high military insignia, and has the privilege 
of wearing on his head a gilded helmet, or basin, 
which is never used except on state occasions, 
when he ei^ibits a formidable representation of 
the meagie knight adorned with Mambrino’s hel- 
met. Tie Chekey is a middle aged man, dull 
and plethoric. Last in office was our acquain- 
tance the Sere-dogee, about forty, sadly afflicted 
with the rheumatism. The assiduous attentions r 
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of this good iKKtisred man, though perhaps dictsMi 
by policy, were both pleasing and useM, and, to 
appearance at least, perfectly disinterested. I had 
presented him with some trifles, a piece of muslin, 
one of silk, and a few yards of bro^ cloth ; which 
he accepted, he said, not for their value, but as a 
token of my good opinion. He one day broii^t 
his daughter, a child of six years old, with him to 
pay me a visit. After taking notice of her, 1 
spread a piece of Bengal silk over her shoulders, 
as 18 the custom when one makes a present to an 
inferior. The father thanked me with great cor- 
diality, but returned the piece, saying, he feared 
I might think he brought the cliild with a view to 
extract a present ; and that I should have occasicm 
for all the articles I had got to give away, if 1 ex- 
pected to satisfy every body who would look for 
a gratification. 1 disclaimed the first supposition, 
but could not overcome the delicacy of Ins soni- 
plesr 

These officers m^ercise the function of magi« 
stxates, and hold separate courts at their own 
houses^ for the determinadon of petty suits. Each 
lies his distinct department, but this private juris- 
diction is very limited. All causes of importenoo 
relating to property, and matters of an high m- 
tninal nature, are solemnly tried in open courts 
The three before-mentioned ofiicen unite, and 
foini a tribunal, which sits at the R^.oom, * or 
public hall of justice, where they hear the parties 
examine witnesses, and take depositions in writ- 
ing. These depositions are sent to the Maywoon, 
who represents the king, and the judges transmit 
fJm? sj^ons along with the ovidence, wlndl the 
* Called Bouttdaye b} Europeans. 
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Msywoon either confirms or rejects as he thinks 
proper, and, in cases of capital conviction, orders 
iBTocution, or pardons the culprit* From his judg- 
ment there lies no appeal, except wh^ it happena 
that an c^eiid^ who holds an office under a royal 
commission is brought to trial. In that case, the 
minutes of the evidence taken in court must be 
forwarded to the council of state, to be by tliem 
submitted to the long, who himself applies the law^ 
and awards the sentence. 

We had now spent nearly three weeks at Pe* 
gue, and seen every thing worthy of notice, which, 
in a place lately rescued from a desert state, could 
not be very interesting or various. Gathering clouds 
and a gloomy horizon foretold the approach of the 
south-west monsoon ; and we had reason shortly 
to expect the arrival of a royal messenger, to nori- 
fy his majesty’s pleasure in ^ regard to our further 
progress. Having also several arrangements to 
make at Rangoon preparatory to our departure, 
it became expedient to appoint a day for quitting 
Pegue. I tWefore intimated to the Maywoou 
my intention, and fixed on the 25th to take my 
leave, on which day 1' visited him in form. After 
half an hour’s cheerful conversation, he asked me 
with much earnestness, whether we were pleased 
with the reception and treatment we had received. 
In return, I gave him the most ample assurances 
of our entiri^ satisfaction, expressed my sense of 
his past kindness, and my reliance on his future 
friendship. He seemed happy to find that we were 
contented, and handsomely apologized for the re^ 
straint and apparent rudeness we had sustained cm 
our first coming to Rangoon, which he said ori* 
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glnated in misconception. Thus we parted with 
perfect complacency on both sides. 

Nor was this acknowledgment, on my part, mere 
matter of empty compliment ; although 1 thought, 
that, on certain occasions, he might have relaxed 
from the ostentatious dignity which he cautiously 
preserved ; yet he never was deficient in polite- 
ness. His attentions to our accommodation and 
convenience were unremitting ; and we experienc- 
eil, during the term of our residence, uniform civi- 
lity -from all his dependents, which, in fact, com- 
prises the whole of the inhabitants of Pegue* 
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CHAPTER XL 

LEAVE PEQUB — REACH THE VILLAGE OF DE« 
S8A — ABUNDANCE OF GAME — BUFFALOES—^ 
TliElR ANTIPATHY TO THE COLOUR OF RED OB 
8CARLET*— DEESA INFESTED BY TIGERS AND 
WILD ELEPHANTS — REACH RANGOON — GEO- 
GRAPHICAL POSITION OF PEGUE, ERRONEOUS- 
LY LAID DOWN IN MODERN MAPS MEMBERS 

OF THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION RESIDE WITH- 
IN THE FORTIFICATIONS OF RANGOON-— MlSr 
TRUST EVINCED BY THE PRINCIPAL INHABI- 
TANTS — DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OP RAN- 
GOON — SWINE AND DOGS NUMEROUS — RE- 
CEIVE MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION FROM AN 
ITALIAN MISSIONARY — ACCOUNT OF THE 
PEOPLE CALLED CARBANBRS OF THE TEM- 

PLE OE 8HOEDAOONO— BIRMANS FOND OF KE,- 

LIGIOUS PROCESSIONS ACCOUNT OF THE 

RHAHAANS9 OR ECCLESIASTICS — MEET THE 
SEREDAV^ OR HIGH PRIEST OF RANGOON— 

HIS CHARACTER VIRGIN PRIESTESSES-^ 

REASON OF THE ABOLITION OF THEIR OBr 
DEB. 


Captain Thomas and Dr Buchanan, with a pro- 
portion of the baggage and servantSi left Pegue on 
u2 
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the 2 1st, to return to Rangoon; Mr Wood and 
myself were ready to embark on the 26th. We 
went on board in the aftemoon, attended by the 
Nakhaan, two inferior officers of goremment, and 
the public interpreter ; the remainder of our do- 
mestics followed in a separate boat. The heavy 
rains that fell during the night incommoded the 
rowers, and retarded our progress ; next morning 
the weather cleared up, but towards noon the sky 
again became overcast, and seemed to promise a 
stormy night. About two o’clock we reached a 
village on the east bank, called Deesa, at which 
place we found two commodious houses unoccu- 
pied, close to the river. Our boatmen being fa- 
tigued, and there appearing no probability of being 
able to teach Rangoon by die night’s tide, 1 judged 
it advisable to take up our quarters here until the 
morning. 

Shortly after our arrival had been announced, 
the Miou-gee, or chief person of the village, came 
to pay his respects. He informed me, that at this 
season of the year his village, and those adjacent, 
were nearly deserted by the men, who were all 
sent on the service of government, to make salt by 
the sea-side, leaving their wives, children, and 
aged parents at home. The article of salt pro- 
duces a considerable revenue to the state. The 
peasantry are employed in preparing jt during the 
hot season. As soon as the monsoon ‘i^ts in, they 
return to their habitations, and till their lands un- 
til the time comes round for a renewal of their 
annual labour on the coast, wliich does not occupy 
more than four months in the year. 

Making inquiries respecting what game the 
country produced^ the Miou-gee told me that it 
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abounded in various kinds, particularly deer ; and 
that, if I chose to walk out with my gun, he would 
be my guide, and undertake to show me a herd of 
antelopes at no great distance. 1 accepted the of- 
fer with pleasure. We went through the village, 
which did not contain more than fifty houses, com- 
fortable in appearance, and w'ell raised from the 
ground. The women and children fiocked to their 
doors, and screamed with astonishment at seeing 
such a phenomenon as an Englisli officer d^e^sed 
in his uniform. Proceeding to the eastward, a- 
bout a mile from the town, we entered an exten- 
sive plain, where the tall rank grass had been 
consumed hy fire, to allow the growth of the more 
delicate shoots as pasturage for the cattle. Here 
we soon discovered a herd of deer, but so watch- 
ful and wild, that I could only get near enough 
to fire a random shot from a rifie, which did not 
take effect. In endeavouring to approach them 
unperceived, I left my servants and guide at a 
(considerable distance, and took a circuit by myself, 
out of sight of my companions. A drove of buf- 
faloes belonging to the villagers happened to be 
nigh at the time that 1 discharged my gun. A- 
laimed at the noise, the whole troop raised their 
heads, and, instead of running away, seemed to 
stand on the defensive. 1 wdked leisurely from 
them, whep two came out of the herd, an^ with 
their tail8*<and heads erect, trotted towards me, 
not in a straight line, but making half a cii'cle, as 
if afraid to advance. They were too near for me 
to think of escaping by flight, I therefore kept on 
at a moderate pace, in an oblique direction, stop- 
ping at times, with my face towards them, on 
which they also stood still, and looked at me ; but 
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when 1 reewned my way, they immediately ad<- 
vanced. In this circuitons manner, one of them 
came so close, that I felt my situation extremely 
awkward. I had reloaded my rifle whilst I walk-^ 
ed, but resenred it for an extremity. As the beast 
approached, 1 stopped more frequently, which al-<. 
ways checked his progress for a time ; but ho had 
now drawn so nigh, that 1 expected every instant 
to have a direct charge made at me. Fortunately 
the Miou-gee, from a distance, discovered my 
situation. He hallooed out, and made signs, by 
taking off his blue cotton jacket, bolding it up ii^ 
tlie air, and then throwing it down. 1 immediate-) 
ly comprehended his meaning, and, whilst 1 edged 
away, slipped off my scarlet coat, which I flungi 
together with my hat, into some long grass, where 
they lay concealed. The buflalo instantly desisted 
from the pursuit, and returned towards the herd^ 
quietly gracing as he retired. This circumstance 
proves, dmt ^ buffalo entertains the same anti* 
pathy to the colour of red or scaidet that some o* 
ther animals are known to do. The Miou^gee, 
when I joined hm% seemed quite as much alarmed 
as 1 was» He said, that if I haxl sustained any in* 
jliiryi bis head weiM have paid the forfeit of the 

'I^e eeuntry inland appeared to be cleared of 
fi^es and hniShweod to a considerable distance ; 
kal UB the ^baaks of the river, to thA*Qorth luid 
iouthy the thickets boidered on the village, and t 
waetoldi. ahmwded in jungle ^ fowl and peacockrt 

. * This is a bird wall known to sportsmen in India. It 
diflers liulc f«om the common barn-door fowl, "except that 
the, wild sort are all dmilar in coloar-— a dark red, with 
black hreasi and legs. Wlis flesh It very dclieste. 
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Wt my guide requested that 1 would not venture 
in, for fear of tigers, which he said, frequently 
came prowling round the village at night, and some- 
times carried away their dogs, but duist not attack 
their buffaloes, who, to all appearance, were a match 
for any tiger, and almost as fierce. The inhabi- 
tants dso complained of being much molested in 
the wet season by wild elephants, that occupy, in 
great numbem, a forest twelve miles to the north- 
east. These powerful animals, allured by the early 
crops of rice and sugar-cane, make piedatory ex- 
cm'sions in large troops, and do a great deal of 
miscliief, devastating more than they devour. The 
poor peasantry have often to lament the destruction 
of theii* most exposed plantations. 

Next morning, before daylight, we left Deesa 
with the first of the ebb. At ten o'clock we reach- 
ed Rangoon, and landed at our former dwelling 
below the town. Baba-Sheen, who had travelled 
all night, arrived about the same hour from Pe- 
gue. 

How much is it to be lamented, that the coun- 
try we had just left, one of the fairest and most 
h^thful on the globe, should remain, for the great- 
er part, a solitary desert, whilst so many of the 
human loce are condemned to languish away life 
in noxious regions, or extract, by incessant labour, 
a scanty sulraistence from a barren soil ! I'he 
natives of fife adjacent islands of Nicobar, whose 
swollen limbs and diseased bodies evince the pes- 
tilential atmosphere they breathe, might here prove 
useful members of geneiul society, live in the en- 
joyment of a salubrious climate, supply their own, 
and contribute to relieve the wants of others. But 
it must require a long and uninterrupted term of 
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pcwce to iBnew the p^ulation of Pegiie« Sho«cld 
it ever be bo fortunate, there can be little doubt 
that Pegue will be numbered amongnt the most 
fiouiishing and delightfui countries of the East. 

The authorities on which tlie geograjthy of die 
city and river of Pegue has been laid down, though 
doubtless die best that could be procured, are 
nevertheless fai* from being accurate. The Pegue 
river is called by the natives, Bagoo Kioup, or 
Pegue rivulet, to distinguish it from Mioup, or 
river. It is navigable but a very few miles to die 
northward of the city of Pegue, and for this it is 
indebted wholly to the action of the dde. It hea 
no communication whh the sea, except ^by die 
Rangoon river, and in the fair season, at low 
water, is almost dry. There seems to have been 
a mistake of this stream for the Sitang river, a* 
bout fif teen miles east of Pegue, which is a great 
and independent body of water, that partly d<H 
scribes the course that in the map is given to what 
Is called the Pegue river. 

Nor does the meridiaa neasuteinent of the 
city of Pegue, as reported by former travellers^' 
at all correspond with later observatioiis^ Mr 
Wood, an accurate astronomer, and funiiihed wiA 
excellent instruments, places P^ua^in 17° W 
nordi latitude, above for^ geographical miks sonth 
of the position assigned to it in die map. The: 
difiference in longitude is less than thai^ of ktilada. 
Mr Wood, fipom a mean of ohservarions of the im^ 
mersioiL a^ emersion cf Jupiter’s aatolUtea, de- 
termines Pegue to be in 96° 11' 15", about thiicy- 
two miles west of its supposed aituadom 
eastward orvor may have givmi ocoaaioiL to die 
iqktalm of d^ Bitanf^river fpr tha^ har 
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dedd die andiorities for the geopaphy of thie eonn- 
try are) iir most places imp^ect, and in some al/ 
together erroneous. 

The ruinous state and uncomfortable situation 
of the dwelling assigned to us on our first arrival, 
rendered it desirable to remove into the town i 
and, as a proper understanding was now establish^ 
ed with the Rangoon govemmentj no Direction 
whatever was made to our taking np our abode 
wherever we thought proper. 1 accordingly hired 
two large houses, one for the gentlemen of the de*- 
putatlon, the other for onr attendants. These were 
made of timber, sufficiently spacious, but ill adapt- 
ed to t}^e climate, being close, and covered with 
tiles, which retained and transmitted the heat long 
after the sun had set. They were, however, the 
best that could be procured, and we felt oumelves 
more at ease from residing within the inclosure of 
what is called the fort of Rangoon. 

Being freed from the restraint imposed on us 
before we went to Pegue, we now enjoyed the full 
liberty of collecting information, and seeing what- 
ever was wmth notice. Although a liberal license 
was thus granted to us, 1 still found, on the part 
of those persons who were best capable of com- 
municating knowledge, a mistrustful unwillingness 
to reply to my questions, which they evaded, rather 
than declined answering ; a conduct that created in 
me more re*gget than surprise. It was a natural 
jealousy, which at this time I did not think it pra<^ 
dent to increase, by minute inquiries into the in- 
temal state of the country, and the political eeo- 
noniy of their government. 

Increasing t^e, and consequent population, have 
extended the present town ffir beyond* die limits 
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that formeriy comprehended Rangoon, as it was 
originally founded by Alompra. It stretches along 
the bank of the river about a mile, and is not more 
than a third of a mile in breadth. The city or 
miou * is a square, surrounded by a high stockade, 
and on the north side it is fuitlier strengthened by 
an indifferent fosse, across which a wooden bridge 
is thrown. In this face there are two gates, in 
each of the others only one. Wooden stages are 
erected in several places within the stockade, for 
musketeers to stand on in case of an attack. On 
the south side, towards the river, which is about 
twenty or tliiity yards from the palisade, there are 
a number of huts, and three whaifs, with cranes 
for landing goods. A battery of twelve Sinnon, 
six and nine pounders, raised on the bank, com- 
mands the river ; but the guns and caniages are 
in such a wretched condition, that they could do 
little execution. Close to the principal wharf are , 
two commodious wooden liouses, used by the mer- 
chants as an exchange, where they usually meet 
in the cool of the morning and evening, to converse 
and transact business. The streets of the town 
are naiTow, and much inferior to those of Pegue, 
but clean, and well paved. There are numerous 
channels to carry off the rain, over which strong 
planks are laid, to prevent an intennption of in- 
tercouirse. The houses are raised on posts from 
the ground ; the smaller supported by i^amboos, the 
larger by strong timbers. All tlie officers of go- 
vernment, the most opulent merchants, and per- 
sons of consideration, live within the fort. Ship- 
wi-ights, and people of inferior rank, uihabit the 


* Miou is a term applied either to a city or a district. 
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suburbs ; and one entire street, called Tackally, 
is exclusively assigned to common prostitutes, who 
are not permitted to dwell within the precincts of 
the fortification. 

Swine are suffered to roam about the town at 
large. These animals, which are with reason lield 
unclean, do not belong to any particular owners ; 
they ai*e servants of the public, common scaven- 
gers. They go under the houses, and devour the 
filth. The Birmans are also fond of dogs, num- 
bers of which infest the streets. The breed is 
small, and extremely noisy. Wlienever we walk- 
ed out, the inhabitants were apprised of our ap- 
proach by the loud bai'king of these troublesome 
cm*s. 

I was now honoured occasionally with visits 
from all tlic men of official consequence in Ran- 
goon ; but although they paid me this compliment, 
the greatest formdity and caution were still pre- 
served in their deportment and language. Baba- 
Sheen was the only person with whom we held 
familiar intercourse, and through him every atten- 
tion was paid to our wants. From this conduct, 
however, 1 judged it prudent to suspend the as- 
tronomical observations, which Mr Wood was de- 
sirous to make, and not to employ my draftsman until 
a longer acquaintance had removed their suspicions. 

Amongst the foreigners who came to pay their 
respects to t]^e English gentlemen, was an Italian 
missionary, mamed Vincentius Sangermano, who 
had been deputed to this country about twenty 
yeai's before, by the Society de Propaganda. Ho 
seemed a very respectable and intelligent man, 
spoke and wrote the Birman language fluently, 

VOL. I. X 
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And was held in high estimation by the natires for 
his exemplary life and inoffensire maimers. His 
congregation consisted of the descendants of for- 
mer Portuguese colonists, who, though numerous, 
are in general very poor. They, however, hadl 
erected a neat chapel, and purchased for their 
pastor a piece of ground a mile from the town, on 
which a neat comfortable dwelling was built, and 
a garden inclosc<l. He is indebted for his subsis- 
tence to the voluntary contributions of his flock. 
In retmn for their chanty, he educates their chil- 
dren, instructs them in the tenets of the Romish 
faith, and performs mass twice a day at the 
chapel. 

From this reverend father I received much use* 
ful infonnation. He told me of a siugular descrip- 
tion of people called Carayners, or Carianers, that 
inhabit different parts of the country, particularly 
the western provinces of Dalla and Bassien, seve- 
ral societies of whom also dwell in the districts 
adjacent to Rangoon. He represented them as a 
simple, innocent race, speaking a langnage dis- 
tinct from that of the Birmans, and entertaining 
rude notions of religion* They lead quite a pas- 
toral life, and are the most industrious subjects of 
the state. Their villages fonn a select commu- 
nity, from which they exclude all other sects ; and 
never reside in a city^ intermingle, or marry with 
strangers. They profess, and strictly iljbserve, uni* 
versal peace-^uot engaging in war, or taking part 
in contests for dominion — a system that necessa* 
lily places them in a state of subjection to the 
ruhag power of the day. Agriculture, the care 
of cattle, and rearing poultry, are almost their 
only occupations. A great pan of the provisions 
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used in the country is raised by tiie Carianers, and 
they particularly excel in gardening. Tliey We, 
of late years, been hearily taxed and oppressed by 
the great Birman landholders ; in consequence of 
which numbers hare withdrawn into the moun- 
tains of Arracan. They have traditional maxims 
of jurisprudence for their internal government, but 
are without any written laws ; — custom, with 
them, constitutes the law. Some learn to speak 
the Birman tongue, and a few can read and write 
it imperfectly, lliey are timorous, honest, mild 
in their manners, and exceedingly hospitable to 
strangmrs. 

The temple of Shoedagon,* or Dagoung, about 
two miles and a half north of Rangoon, is a very 
grand building, although not so high, by twenty-^ 
Bve or thirty feet, as that of Shoemadoo at Pegue. 
It is much more ornamented. The terrace on 
which it stands is raised on a rocky eminence, cou- 

* The name of this temple, which signito Golden Da. 
gon, naturally recalls to mind the passages in the Scrip- 
tures where the * house of Dagon * is mentioned, and 
image of idolatry bows down before the holy arl^ 

* Next came one 

Who mourn'd in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim*d his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and sham’dAis worshippers : 
Dagon jiis name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward flsh : yet liad his temple high 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded tbrougVi the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds.' 

Milton, B. I. 

The resembl^ce is too striking to pass unqoticed i at 
the same time it should be observed, (hat analogic of diis* 
kind, though alw«^ys pleasingi are o^n 4eceptive. 
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siderably higher than the circumjacent country. 
It iti ascended by above a hundred stone steps, 
tliat have been suffered to fall into decay. The 
situation renders Shoedagon a conspicuous object 
at the distance of many miles. Tlie tee, and the 
whole of the spire ai’e richly gilded ; which, when 
tlie sun shines, exhibit a singularly splendid ap- 
pearance. 

The small auxiliary buildings are yet more nu- 
merous than those that sun*ound the base of the 
Pegue Temple. Perceiving that several of these 
were in a ruinous state, whilst the foundations of 
others were just laid, and some half finished, I 
asked why they did not repair the damages of the 
0I4 before they erected new ones ; and was told, 
that to mend a decayed praw or temple, though 
an act of piety, was not so meritorious as to erect 
a new one. That sometimes the old ones were 
repaired by those who were unwilling or unable to 
be at the expense of a complete building ; but this 
entirely depended on the means and inclination of 
the donor. 

The borders of the terrace on which the temple 
is raised are planted with shady trees in regular 
rows. From this eminence there is a beautiful 
and extensive prospect ; the Pegue and Rangoon 
rivers are seen winding through a level woody coun- 
try, and the temple of Syriam, little infgior to those 
that have been described, stands near riie junction 
of the streams. The rainy monsoon had now set 
in, and inundations were formed in several places. 
It would have been a more pleasing, though per- 
haps less picturesque scene, had the plains been 
cleared, and the fields laid out for cultivation. 
We could observe few marks of improvement; 
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broods, lakeS) ibmI rivera, presented thexoBelree on 
every side. 

llie road leading^ from the city to die temple is 
formed with care. A wide causeway in the centre 
prevents the i-ain from losing, and throws it off 
to the sides. Numberless little spires are ranged 
along the edge of the road, in which are niches to 
receive small images of their divinity Gaudma. 
Several kioums, or monasteries^ lay in this direc- 
lion — generally removed a shoit distance from the 
public way, under the shade of pipal or tamarind 
trees. 

The Birmans, like all the natives of the £ast» 
are fond of processions. Scarcely a week passes 
that there is not a religious display in Rangoon.^ 
either a funeral of some person who leaves suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of a pompous public 
burning, or the ceremony of admitting youths into 
die convents of the Rhahaans. On the latter oc- 
casion parents vie with each other, and spare no 
cost. The principal charge consists in entertain- 
ments, and the customary presents to the Rha- 
baans. The age of induction is generally from 
eight to twelve years* When a boy is to he in- 
troduced into a convent, either as a temporary re- 
aideiit, or with a view to future consecration, bis 
friends prepare their offerings of cloth, rice, pre- 
serves, fruity fans, cushions, mats, and household 
•utensils. On an appointed day he parades the 
streets, dressed in yeuow, and mounted on a horse 
richly capai'isoned, led by two servants. A head 
,of music goes before, and a party of RJiahaaae 
encircle him. His male friends follow in a troop, 
and the females of their frmilies bring up the rear 
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— ^the latter canying on their heads the offerings 
meant for the Rhaliaans. Thus they proceed to 
the convent of which the novice is to become a 
member, where he is presented in form to the se- 
nior of the brotherhood. This ceremony is re- 
peated three times, and at each perambulation fresh 
presents are to be provided. 

The kioums, or convents, of the Rhahaans are 
different in their structure from common liouses, 
and much resemble the architecture of the Chi- 
nese. They are made entirely of wood. The 
roof is composed of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars ; the inside comprehends one large 
hall ; the whole house is open at the sides. Some 
are curiously carved with vai*ious symbolic repre- 
sentations of the divinity. There are no apait- 
ments for the private recreation of the Rhahaans. 
Publicity is the prevailing system of Birman con- 
duct, and they admit of no secrets either in church 
or state. 

From the many convents in the neighbourhood 
of Rangoon, the number of Rhahaans and Phon- 
ghis * must be very considerable ; — I was told that 
it exceeded 1500. This estimate must include 
those in their noviciate. Like the Carmelites, they 
go barefooted, and have their heads close shaven, 
on which they never wear any coveiing. 

Yellow is the only colour worn by the priest- 
hood. They have a long loose cloak* which they 
wrap round them, so as to cover most part of the 
body. They profess celibacy, and to abstain from 
every sensual indulgence. The prescribed pu- 
nishment for a Rhah^ detected in an act of in- 

* The inferior order of priests, vulgarly called Talla- 
V poins. 
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continence, is expulsion and public disgrace. The 
delinquent is seated on an ass, and his face daubed 
with black paint, interspersed with spots of white. 
He is thus led through the streets, with a drum 
beating before him, and afterwards turned out of 
the city ; but such instances of degradation are 
very rare. The juniors are restricted from wan- 
dering about licentiously, either by day or night. 
There is a prior in eveiy convent, who has a dis- 
cretionary power to grant permission to go abroad. 

The Rliahaana never dress their own victuals, 
holding it an abuse of time to perform any of the 
common functions of life, which, so long as they 
occupy, must divert them from the abstmct con- 
templation of the divine essence. They receive 
the contributions of the laity ready cooked, and 
prefer cold food to hot. At the dawn of the 
morning, they begin to perambulate the town, to 
collect supplies for the day. Each convent sends 
forth a certain numlxT of its members, who walk 
at a quick pace through the streets, supporting 
with the right aim a blue lackered box, in which 
the donations are deposited. These usually consist 
of boiled rice mixed with oil, dried and pickled 
fish, sweetmeats, fruit, &c. During their walk, 
they never cast their eyes to the right nor to the 
left, but keep them fixed on the ground. They do 
not stop to^*&olicit, and seldom even look at the 
donors, who appear more desirous to bestow, than 
the others to receive. The Ilhahaans eat but 
once a day, at the hour of noon. A much larger 
quantity of provision being commonly procured 
than suifices for the membei's of the convent, the 
surplus is disposed of, as charitably as it was gi- 
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YOii» to the needy strange, or flie poor scbolm 
who daily attended them, to be instructed in let- 
tens, and taiight their mmral and religious dutieis. 

In the various ooramotions of the empii'e, I 
nevtH* heard that the Rhaliaans had taken any 
tive share, or publicly interfered in politics, or 
engaged in war. By this prudent eouduQt they 
enoited no resentment. The Birmans and Peguers 
professing the -same religion, whoever were con- 
querors equally respected the ministers of their 
j^th. 

I bad heard much of the venemtion paid to thq 
Seredaw, or head of the Rhahaans at Rangoon, 
and by chance had an oppoitunity of seeing him, 
He lived in a very hanilsome monastery, half a 
mile from town, on the road leading to Shoeda- 
gon. One evening, taking my customary walk, J 
met him returning from the pagoda. There was 
nothing to distinguisli him firom the common Rha- 
haans; he wore tlie same yellow dress, and Ins 
head and feet were bare. His years and abstracted 
a]^)earance induced me to ask who he was. On 
bwg told, 1 ^pmed and joined company with 
him, for he would not have stopped or gone out 
of his way had a monarch accost^ him. He en- 
tered fieely into conversation, but kept his eyes 
fixed invariably on the ground before him. He 
uns M Kttle old man, of seventy-five, and still 
walked with firm step on even ground*; but when 
he ascended the stains of his dwelling, he required 
vuppopt. He every day, at the same hoi|r, 
tP the temple, to ofier his devotions, and peiforms 
the journey, which, going and returning, cannot 
he less tliaa four miles, on foot. Approaching his 
glove, he civilly asked me to come in and rest 
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myself. 1 followed him, and we took ouT seats 
on mats spread on the floor, in the centre of a 
large and lofty hall. Seyeral young llhahaans, 
wlio had attended liim in his walk, ranged them- 
selves at a small distance. I was, however, dis- 
appointed ill the expectations I liad formed. He 
betrayed a worldly pride inconsistent with his 
years and sacred function. He announced, with 
much pomp, that he was the head of the church 
at Rangoon ; and ostentatiously displayed, en- 
graven on iron plates, his sacerdotal titles, which 
had been confeiTod on him by the present and 
the late king. He seemed to possess little of the 
humility which distinguished the aged prelate of 
Fegue ; and 1 left him, impressed with much less 
reverence than 1 had entertained for his character 
before our interview. 

1 was told, that formerly there Were nunneries 
of virgin priestesses, who, like the Rhaliaans, wore 
yellow garments, cut off their hair, and devdted 
tliemselves to chastity and religion ; but thesa so^ 
cieties were long ago abolished, as being injurious 
to the population of the state. present there 
are a few old women who shave their heads, wear 
a white dress, follow funerals, and cairy water to 
the convents ; and these venerable damcB have 
some portion of respect pidd to them* 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

jPOPULATIOK OF RANGOON— AN ASYLUM FOR 
INSOLVENT DEBTORS — RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
TION GRANTED TO FOREIGNERS— PROVINCE 
OF DALLA, AND TOWN OF MAINDU — MIMA- 
3HUN-RUA, OR THE VILLAGE OP PROSTITUTSE 
—BARBAROUS LAW RESPECTING THE FEMALE 
RELATIONS OF INSOLVENT DEBTORS — TREAT- 
MENT pV THB WOMEN — RIVER OF RANGOON 

COMMODIOUS FOR SHIP-BUILDING SEVERAL 

BHIFS OF BURTHEN ON THE STOCKS — BIRMAN 
SHIPWRIGHTS — IMPERIAL MANDATE ARRIVES 
FOR THE ENGLISH DEPUTATION TO PROCEEi!^ 
Tp THE CAPITAL — THE MAYWOON OF PEGUB 
' miDERED TO ACCOMPANY IT — HUNTSMEN EM- 
PLOYED TO CATCH ALLIGATORS AND RHINO- 
CEROSES — RSVERBKCE OF THE BIRMANS FOR 
THEIR BRAMINICAL ASTROLOGERS— THEY DE- 
(^ARE' A PROPITIOUS DAY FOR THE MAT- 
WOON TO DEPART — HE LEAVES RANGOON — 
ENGLISH DEPUTATION PREPARES TO FOLLOW 
—DESCRIPTION OF THE BOATS, hc. 

The population of Rangoon is considerable. Them 
are 5000 registered taxable houses in the city and 
Suburbs. If each house be supposed to contain six 
people, the estimate will ignount to 30,000. Hav- 
ing long been the ae^dum of insolvent d^tora from 
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the different settlements of India, it is crowded 
with foreigners of desperate fortunes, who find 
from the Binnans a friendly reception, and, for the 
most part, support themselves by carrying on a 
petty trade, which affords a decent subsistence to 
those who act prudently. Here are to be found 
fugitives from all countries of the East, and of all 
complexions. The exchange, if 1 may so call the 
common place of their meeting, exhibits a motley 
assemblage of merchants, su(£ as few towns of 
much greater magnitude can produce ; Malabars, 
Mogpils, Persians, Parsees, Armenians, Portuguese, 
French, and English, all mingle here, and are en- 
gaged in various branches of commerce. The 
members of this discordant multitude are not only 
permitted to reside under the protection of go- 
vernment, but likewise eiyoy the most liberal to- 
leration in matters of religion. They celebrate their 
eeveral rites and festivals, totally disregarded by 
the Birmans, who have no inclination to make 
proselytes. In the same street may be heard the 
solemn voice of the Muexzin, calling pious Islam- 
ites to early prayers, and the bell of the Portu- 
guese chapel tinlding a summons to Romish Chrin- 
tians. iVocessions meet and pass each other, 
without giving or receiving cause of offence. The 
Birmans never trouble themselves about the reli- 
gious opinions of any sect, nor disturb their ritual 
ceremonies, provided they do not break the peace, 
or meddle with their own divinity Gaudma ; but 
if any person commit an outrage, which the Mus- 
suhnen, in their zeal for the true faith, will some- 
times do, the offend is sure to be put into 
stocks ; and if that does not calm his turiroleRl 
enthusiasm, they bastinado him into tranquillity. 
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The violence of the rsdny monsoon prevented 
our making distant excursions, which, in the pre- 
sent stage of the mission, I should perhaps have 
avoided had the weather been favourable. Our 
morning rides and evening walks seldom extended 
beyond the gi'eat temple, that being the best road. 
Dr Buchanan one morning went across to the west 
side of the river, on the bank of which, opposite 
to Rangoon, is a considerable town, called Maindu, 
the residence of the governor of the province of 
Dalla, who has already been mentioned as having 
come down to meet the deputation on its first ar- 
rival. This government is entirely distinct from 
Rangoon, on the east side. The rank of the go- 
vernor is much inferior to that of the Maywoon of 
Pegue ; notwithstanding which, the lattef cannot 
apprehend a criminal within the jurisdiction of 
Dalla, by his own atithority. The city of Dalla, 
from whence the province takes its name, is said 
to be on the west side of the China Buekier river, 
and was formerly a place of considerable impoit- 
ance. The town of Maindu is composed of one 
long street. At the east end is a creek, which goes 
all the way to Bassien, and has twelve feet depth 
of water at high tide ; on the west side is a smaller 
creek, on the bank of which stands a village called 
Mima-Shun-Rua, or the village of prostitutes, be- 
ing inhabited wholly by women of that description. 

Prostitution in this, as in all other ^countries, is 
the ultimate resort of female wretchedness. But 
here it is often attended with chcumstances of pe- 
culiar and unmerited misery. Many who follow 
this course of life are not at their own disposal, 
nor receive the earnings of their unliappy profes- 
sion. They are slaves sold by creditors to a licens- 
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others than by themselves. According to the laws 
of Pegue, he who incurs a debt which he cannot 
pay becomes the property of his creditor, who may 
claim the insolvent debtor as his slave, and oblige 
him to perform menial service until he liquidates 
the debt. Nor does the unhappy man always suffer 
in his own person alone ; his immediate relatives 
are often*included in the bond, and, when that is 
the case, are liable to be attached and sold to dis- 
charge the obligation. The wretchedness into 
which this inhuman law plunges whole families is 
not to be described. Innocent women are often 
dragged from domestic comfort and happiness; and» 
from the folly or misfoitune of the master of the 
house, in which they perhaps have no blame, are 
sold to the licensed superintendant of the Tackally, 
who, if they possess attractions, pays a high price 
for them, and reimburses himself by the wages of 
their prostitution. 

In theii’ treatment of the softer sex the Birmans 
are destitute both of delicacy and humanity, con- 
sidering women as little superior to the brute stock 
of their farms. The lower class of Birmans make 
no scruple of selling their daughters, and even their 
wives, to foreigners who come to pass a tempoinry 
residence amongst them. It reflects no disgrace on 
any of the dhrties, and the woman is not disho- 
noured by tne connexion. 

Respecting the trade of Rangoon, the commo- 
dities which the country is capable of producing, 
the present state of its commerce, and the obstacles 
tliat dieck its growth, 1 shall liave occasion to 
speak more at length in another part of this work. 

VOL. I. Y 8 
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It is sufficient here to observe^ that teak, the most 
durable wood tliat is known, and best adapted for 
the construction of ships, is produced in the forests 
of the Birman and Pegue empires in inexhaustible 
abundance. The river of Rangoon is equally com- 
modious for the construction of ships. The spring 
tides rise twenty feet in perpendicular height. The 
banks are soft, and so flat that there is little need 
of labour for the formation of docks. Vessels of 
any burden may be built. Nature has liberally 
done her part to render Rangoon the most flourish- 
ing seaport of the Eastern world. 

There were at this time several ships from 600 to 
1000 tons burden on stocks. One bdonging to the 
Msywoon of Pegue, about 900 tons, was consi- 
dered by professional men as a specimen of excel- 
lent workmanship. It was entirely wrought by 
Birman carpenters, and formed on a French model, 
as are most of the ships bnilt in this river, the 
Birmans having received their first rudiments of 
die art from that nation. Three or four vessels of 
burden were likewise in a state of forwardness, 
belonging to EngHsb adventurers; and one still 
larger than the rest, almost ready to be launched, 
the propeity of the govqpior of Maindu, the town 
on ffie opposite side. If this ship was not com- 
posed of prime materials, the building at least was 
well attended to. Every morning tUe governor’s 
ivife crossed the river in her. husb^d% barge, at- 
tended by two or three female servants. After 
landing, she commonly took her seat on one of 
tlie timbers in die yard, and overlooked the work- 
men for some hours, after which she returned home, 
pnd seldom missed coming hack in "the evening, to 
^ee that tbc day’s task had been completed. The 
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slip on whidi the ship was built happened to be 
contigaous to our fiiBt habitation, a circumstance 
that caused us to remark her constant visits. Cu* 
Ho8it}r, however, did not prompt her, or any of her 
attendants, to come within our precincts, whilst 
decorum deterred us from making advances to- 
wards an acquaintance. Her husband never ac- 
companied her, and she did not seem to require 
his aid. Women in the Birman country are not 
only good housewives, but likewise manage tlie 
more important mercantile concerns of their hus- 
bands, and attend to their interests in all outdoor 
transactions. They are industrious to the gioatest 
degree, and are said to be good mothers, and sel- 
dom from inclination unfrithful wives. If this be 
a true character, they meet with a most ungener- 
ous return, for, as was before observed, the men 
treat them as beings of a very subordinate order. 

Whilst we admired the structure and materials 
of these ships, we could not overlook the mode in 
which the work was executed, and the obvious 
merit of the artificers. In Bengal, a native car- 
penter, though his business is commonly well done, 
yet, in his manner of performing it, excites the 
surprise and ridicule of Europeans. He cuts his 
wood with a diminutive adze, in a feeble and slow 
manner ; and when he wants to turn a piece of 
timber, has /ecourse to a eoolee, or labourer, that 
attenda him. Numbers there compensate for the 
want of individual energy; notwithstanding this, 
they finisii what they undertake in a masterly man- 
ner. The Birman shipwrights are athletic men, 
and possess, in an eminent degree, that vigour 
whidi lUstinguisfaes Europeans, and ^ves them 
pre-emtneiice over the enervated nati^’es of the 
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East ; nor do 1 imagine that the inhabitants of any 
country are capable of greater bodily exertion than 
the Birmans. 

The month of May was now far advanced, and 
we became a little impatient at remaining so long 
in a state of uncertainty, especially as the of&cers 
of government did not at all relax in the formality 
and coldness of their deportment, nor were we yet 
assured what might he the nature of our reception 
at court. From this unpleasant state of suspense 
we were at length agreeably relieved by tlie ar- 
rival of a letter from the Maywoon of Fegue to 
the council of Rangoon, acquainting them that he 
had received the imperial mandate to make pre- 
parations for our conveyance by water to the ca- 
pital ; and that it was his majesty’s farther plea- 
sure that he should accompany the deputation in 
person. Baba-Sheen lost no time in imparting to 
me the intelligence, which was soon after commu- 
nicated by an official message ftom the Raywoon, 
inviting me to the Rhoom, or public ball, to hear 
the oi^er formally announced in council. This 
was a ceremony which 1 begged leave to decline ; 
but 1 sent my Moonshee, or Pereian secretary, to 
attend the meeting. 

Our visit to Ummerapoora being now a measure 
decided on by the highest authority, it became re- 
quisite to make some inquiries respecting our ac- 
commodations for the voyage. Being; well aware 
that no steps could be taken except through the 
regular channels of authority, I applied to the Ray- 
woon to obtain permission to purchase suitable 
boats tor the use of the deputation. An inferior 
officer waited on me, to represent, on the part of 
the Raywoon, that it was inconsistent with the 
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usage of their govemment to admit of a public 
minister being at any expense for his conveyance ; 
and that the superintendent of tlie port had re- 
ceived instructions to prepare as many boats as I 
thought necessary. This, I understood, was an 
established point of etiquette, from which they 
could not possibly recede. 1 expressed regret at 
putting the govemment to so great an expense ; 
but requested, as the season was boisterous, and 
the voyage not a short one, that the vessels might 
he examined by an English shipwright, and such 
alterations made as would render them commo- 
dious to Europeans, which the boats of the na- 
tives, both from their structure and insufficient 
covering, are far from being. My desire met a 
cheeifrtl compliance. 

Conformably to the imperial mandate, the May- 
troon left Pegue, and anived at Rangoon on the 
25th of May. His retinue was numerous; and as 
^o person of high official consequence, when sum- 
m'oned to attend the Golden Feet, can assure him- 
^If of returning to liis govemment or office, in 
order to be prepared for whatever might occur, he 
brought with him his wife and family as the com- 
panions of his voyage. On the day after his ar- 
rival I paid him a visit. He was extremely civil, 
and assured me of his ready services on every oc- 
casion. • 

About this time an order came from court to 
dhe provincial govemment of Pegue, which fur- 
nished a subject of much conversation. I was 
told that the Emperor of China, having never seen 
a rhinoceros or an alligator, entertained an ardent 
desire to view those formidable animals befom fab 
y2 
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death, and had intimated his wish, through a pro- 
vincial legate from Yunan, who had lately arrived 
at Ummerapoora for the purpose of settling some 
mercantile arrangements. The king of Ava, sdi* 
citous to gratify his august brother of China, had^ 
signified his pleasure to his chief minister, who 
sent the order before mentioned, the purport of 
which, I understood, was to catch twenty alliga- 
tors, and as many of the rhinoceros tribe, and con-^ 
vey them to the metropolis, whence they were to 
be transported to the imperial city of Pee-Kien# 
Those who made elephant-hunting their profes- 
sion, were despatched to the forests, and strong 
nets were thrown across the Pegue river, on the 
sands of which, when the tide ebbed, 1 had seen,, 
in the course of my journey to Pegue, a much 
greater number than his majesty required. The 
iitehermen began successfully. Several alligators were 
taken in two or three days, and put into boats, in 
the bottom of which wells were constructed. The 
crocodile and alligator, although they are account- 
ed amphibious animals, cannot long support life 
out of the water. Tlie rhinoceros hunters, I after- 
wards learned, were not equally fortunate. 

In a fonner pi\rt of this work it has been men« 
tioned, that the Birmans, notwithstanding they are 
llindoos of the sect of Boodh, and not d^ples of 
Brahma, nevertheless reverence the Bijcdimins, and 
acknowledge their superiority in science over their 
own priests or Rhabaans. The partiality which 
the lung, who is guided in every movement by 
astrological advice, manifests in their favour, has 
given celelnrity to their predictions, and brought 
them so much into fashion, that there is not a 
viceroy or May woon who has not in his household 
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on all important occasions, and sometimes on oc- 
casions of no importance whatever. Tlie May-- 
woon of Pegue, whose viceroyidty, though not the 
most extensive, is the most lucrative in the em- 
pire, maintains a number of Brahmins, whose coun- 
sel he desired as to the most fortunate day and 
hour to commence the journey. After due deli- 
beration, the 28th of May, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, was pronounced the most propitious for 
departure, and that time was accordingly appoint- 
ed. Unluckily our boats could not be got in 
readiness quite so soon ; but as there was no re- 
sisting the stars, the Maywoon declared his regret 
at tlie supernatural necessity that compelled him 
to precede us, promising, however, to wait at the 
head of the Rangoon river, where it branched from 
the great stream of the Irrawaddy, until we should 
join him, the distance being not more than two 
days* journey. 1 acquiesced in the propriety of 
submitting every temporal concern to the disposal 
of Fate, and hoped that he would not suffer any 
consideration for us to interfere with his own ar- 
rangements. On the day fixed, at seven in the 
morning, he passed our hesitation, and proceeded 
with much pomp to the water-side, himself on 
horseback, his lady in a palanquin, and his chil- 
dren carried ^trule on men’s shoulders. His own 
barge was very handsome, and of the structure 
appertaining to nobility. It was attended by se- 
veral war-boats ready manned, with a number of 
common vessels, some belonging to his letinue, 
others to merchants, who took the oppoiTunity of 
his protection to transpoit their merchandise duty 
free. The Maywoon reposed for a shoit time in 
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tlie house that is used as an exchange ; and when 
the great dram that proclaimed the hour struck 
the firat stroke, he stepped on board, and was fol* 
lowe<l by hk family. In an instant every boat 
pushed from the shore with a loud shout. The 
oara were vigorously plied, and, the flood-tide 
setting strong, the Aret was soon carried to the 
northward of the city. 

The boats, six in number, that had been pro- 
vided for our Accommodation, were now ready to 
receive us. Dr Budianan, Mr Wood, and my- 
self, had each a separate vessel. The Hindoo 
Pundit, whose religious prejudices rendered it irk- 
some to him to mingle with Mussulman, had like- 
wise a small boat to himself. The guard, and sndi 
attendants as we did not immediately require, oc- 
cupied another of a larger size, in which our heavy 
baggage, field equipage, kc. were stowed. A kind 
of cutter was equipped as a kitchen, which was 
seldom wanted, as our own barges were sufficient- 
ly spadous to admit of all culinary purposes, with- 
out inconvenience to the inhabitants. These barges 
were of a very different construction from the flat- 
bottomed vessels called budgerows, that are used 
OB the Ganges. Ours were long and narrow, and 
required a good deal of ballast to keep "them 
steady. Even with ballast, they would have 
been in constant danger of oversettisg, had they 
liot been provided with outriggers, which, com- 
posed of thin boards, or oftener of buoyant bam- 
boos, make a platform that extends horizontally 
six or seven feet on the outside of the boat, from 
stem to atern. Thus secured, the vessel can in- 
cline no farther than until the platform touches 
the surface of the water, when she immediate- 
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rights. On this stage the boatmen ply their oars, 
or impel the boat forwai*d by poles. Such an ad- 
dition aifords a convenience unknown to the navi- 
gation of the Ganges. It is the place exclusively 
appropriated to the crew, who sleep on it at night, 
and, by putting up mats, or spreading a sail from 
the roof of the boat to the outside edge, shelter 
themselves from the weather. My barge was 
sixty feet in length, and not more than twelve in 
tlie widest part. By taking away one thwart beam 
near tlje stem, laying a 6oor two feet below the 
gunwale, and raising an arched roof about seven 
feet above the floor, a commodious room was 
formed, fourteen feet long, and ten wide, witli a 
doset behind it. At the stem there was a stage, 
on which the Ledegee, or steersman stood, and a 
vacant space of seven or eight feet, where a kettle 
might be boiled, or dinner provided. On each 
side of the cabin a small door opened on the plat- 
form ; and there were three windows, which, when 
raised, admitted a free circulation of air. The roof 
was made of bamboos covered witli mats ; and over 
all was extended a painted canvas, that effectually 
secured us from the heaviest rain. The inside 
was neatly lined with matting. The conveyances 
the other gentlemen were nearly of the same 
size and constraction. Twenty-six boatmen com- 
posed the craw of my vessel, exclusive of the Lee- 
degee, who is the chief or captain. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

DEPART FROM RANGOON — ALTERATION IK THE 

TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR REACH PAN- 

LANG — MOSQUITOES UNUSUALLY NUMEROUS 

AND TROUBLESOME PASS KETTOREE-RUA, 

OR PARROQUET VILLAGE — TOWNS OF YAN- 
GAIN-CHAIN-YAH, AND DENOOBEW — A HAND- 
SOME TEMPLE — SE6AHGHEE — SUMME1N6TOR 

YEOUNGBENZAH — SINGULAR APPEARANCE 

OF A THEE — TAYKYATT — TERRIATO, OR 
MANGO VILLAGE — TAAMBOOTERRA — KIOUM- 
EEIK, OR CONVENT STAIRS — INDIGO PLANT — 
BIRMAN METHOD OF PREPARING ITFORUSE-^ 
MANUFACTORY OF COTTON CLOTH — SHWAYE- 
GAIM — SABBAYMEOUN — GNAPEEZEIK — VIO- 
LENT CURRENT ~ YE AGAIM — KANOUNGLAY, 
OR LITTLE KANOUNG — RICH PLANTATIONS 
— KANOUNGGHE, OR GREAT KANOUNG— -SLOW 
PROGRESS — MSYAHOUN — GILDED TEMPLES, 
AND SPACIOUS CONVENTS — NUMEROUS TRAD- 
ING BOATS— COUNTRY FRUITFUL PASHEEM 

— KIANGGAIN VIOLENT GUST OF WIND— 

TIRROUP-MIOU, OR CHINESE TOWN — MOUN- 
TAINS — TZEEZAU — PEEING-GHEE — A SHIP ON 
THE STOCKS-BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE OF THE 

BANKS GREAT DIFFICULTY IN t’SURMOUNT- 

INO THE STREAM EXTRAORDINARY EXER- 

TIONS OF THE BOATMEN— FLEET DISPERSED 
— BAGGAGE-BOAT LOST — THE FLEET REAS- 
SEMBLES — REACH THE CITY OF PSEAYE-MEW, 
OR PROME. 
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On the 29th of May we were ready to depart. 
Our baggage and attendants had been previously 
sent on board, and the boats containing the royal 
presents had received their lading from the Sea- 
Horse. We embarked in the evening, slept on 
board, and at ten o’clock next morning, when the 
tide served, pushed off, accompanied by our civil 
acquaintance, the Sere-dogee of Pegue, Baba- 
Sheen^ Jacob Aguizar, the Armenian merchant, 
and the chief interpreter of Rangoon. These per- 
sonages had boats of their own. Paimtchoo, my 
Portuguese servant, being with me, and three or 
four of the boatmen speaking a little of the Hin- 
dostan language, I was at no loss to make myself 
understood. An under Seree, or inferior clerk, 
was stationed in my boat, professedly to attend 
to my wants, and receive my orders, and proba- 
bly with a view to observe and report my actions^ 
It was, however, an ostensible compliment, and 
accepted by me in that light. 

We rowed without intermission until three in 
the afternoon. A short way from Rangoon the 
river becomes narrow, with a winding course, ow- 
ing to which we did not advance more than three 
leagues in a direct line. We passed a small vil- 
lage on the left, the banks on each side were shad-» 
ed with tree& The fleet brought to on the north 
side pf the river, when Dr Buchanan went on shore, 
and found an extensive plain covered with short 
pass, beyond which there was a large village, 
We experienced a pleasing alteration in the tem- 
perature of the air on the water, from what we 
liad felt on shore. Tlie day before our departure, 
at two o’clock in tlie afternoon, die thermometer 
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in the house stood at 98*^ ; next day, at tlie same 
hour, the quicksilver only reached 90^ on the ri- 
ver, When the flood made, we got under weigh, 
rowed hard all night, and anchored in the morning 
near a town called Panlang, which the Seree in- 
formed me had once been a city of considerable 
magnitude, and from which the Rangoon river is 
frequently called the Panlang-mioup, The number 
of boats that were moored near it, indicated that it 
was still a place of some importance. Tlie soil is 
rich, but there appeared to ^ little cultivation in 
its neighbourhood. Here abranch of the river shapes 
its course to the south. At two in the afternoon we 
pursued our voyage, and continued rowing till 
seven in the evening, when we brought to, having 
passed three small villages in the way, one of whick 
was surrounded by thick groves of plantain trees. 
At this place we spent a very comfortless night ; 
it is a part of the river remarkable for being in- 
fested by mosquitoes of an unusual size, and ve- 
nomous beyond what 1 ever felt in any other 
country. Two pair of thick stockings were insuf- 
ficient to defend my legs from tlieir attacks. When 
in bed the curtains afforded some protection, but 
the servants, and even ike boatmen, got no rest 
all night. A kind of reed that grows on the bank, 
breeds and harbours these insects in the utmost 
abundance. Fortunately, the colony cloes not ex- 
tend many miles. A war boat that rows quick can 
escape them ; but a heavy vessel must lie for one 
tide within tlieir action. 

On the first of June, at daybreak, we left Pan- 
huig, and stopped about nine o'clock at a hamlet 
on the right, where we saw a few gardens, and 
seveml travellena passing along a road at some 
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distance on the plain. The rivei* here contracts 
^atly, and does not appear to be more than two 
hundred yards across. Our people having taken 
refreshment, we continued our voyage. After 
leaving Panlang, the influence of the tide becomes 
much weaker, and the water during tlie ebb is fresh. 
Our progress was but slow, having neither wind 
nor stream to befriend us. In three homa we 
reached Kettoree-Rna, or Parroqiiet village ; and 
in two hours more came to Yangain-Cliain-Yah. 
Here we entered the gi*eat river, and stopped for 
the night, our boats being fastened with hawsers 
to the bank. The course of the stream was near- 
ly north and south, and about a mile wide. 

Next morning, at the dawn of day, we pushed 
off ; and at one o’clock joined the Maywoon, who, 
with his suite, and a vast concourse of boats, was 
waiting our arrival. He sent a polite message with 
a present of some milk, flne rice, and frait. Heavy 
rains falling, we remained here all day. The banlw 
were steep, and there was nothing to attract no- 
tice. At a distance on the opposite shore we 
could perceive the temple of Denoobew. 

At eight o'clock in the morning of the 3d of 
June, the whole fleet got under weigh. Being 
now in the great river, and no longer sheltered by 
high and close banks, we spread our canvas, and, 
favoured b^ a strong southerly wind, sailed against 
the streanv At nine we passed Denoobew, an 
extensive town, ornamented with a lofty temple, 
resembling Shoedagon in form, but of smaller size. 
The adjacent fields appeai'ed cultivated. Several 
large mercantile boats were lying here, and more 
at a small village on the opposite side. The river 
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was still Ipw ; the rains, although set ki, had noi 
yet materiaUy affected it. Wo passed, in tlie 
course of our day’s journey, many islands of sand 
foj?ined by different streams of the river in tlie dry 
season, but which ai'e entirely covered when the 
waters swell. On some of these islands there are 
trees and verdure. We left the towns Segab* 
ghee on the east, and Summeingtoh on the west. 
Our journey this day was very delightful. Tlie 
weather turned out fine, and the t^^d was se 
vour^le, that though the stream was strong, we 
passed the banks at the rate of three miles an 
hour. There were not less than a hundred sail of 
boats of different sorts in company, and the whole 
was a cheerful and pleasing sight, llie Maywoon 
being considered as commodore of the fleet. Hie 
movements regulated the rest. We stopped at 
sunset near the town of Yeoungben^ah, where I 
missed the Sere-dogee of Pegue, who seldom failed 
making an eyening visit to drink tea, and ask 
questions about England. Baba-Sheen told mo, 
that he waa left behind at the head of the Ban^ 
goon river, where he wbb bargaining for anotlw 
boat, bis own being rather crasy, and so deeply 
laden with merchandise Uiat he dui«t not venture 
it on the great river. 

We left Yeoungbenzah at day-Weak, and passed 
in our course several islands of sand. In one 
place we perceived the Toots and stump of n tree 
glowing close to the water^ edge, un^r a higb 
bank, about fourteen feet beneath the surflM^e of 
the soil. This singular appearance is to be aci 
counted for hy supposing, that wliere the bank was 
now mised, there liad formerly been a sand level 
with tlie water, on which a tree took^ root, and 
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hflid been covered by anntial accnmnktions firom 
tile river daring the s^on of inimdation. It u 
probable tlmt die tall reeds and coarse grass, which 
every year rot and incorporate with the sand of 
ihe river, form the fine soil of the plains : — thus 
aquatic exuviss are to be discovered every where 
deep in the earth. The stream, however, washes 
away on one side as much as it deposits on the 
otlier ; and, as is the case with all rivers flowing 
riirough champaign countries, is continually chang- 
ing its channel. In the morning we passed Tayk- 
yatt, a long and straggling town on the west side; 
eko Teltiato, or Mango village— small, but beau- 
t^lly situated on a high commanding bank that 
ormrlooks the coun^ on the opposite side to a 
great distance. It is snrronnded by groves of 
nsango trees, from which it takes tho name. Taam- 
booterro, on the same side, is a long town. The 
country, in this journey, did not appear so well in- 
habited as that we passed ihrough the day before. 
At half past four we came to, for the night, at 
Kioiimzeik, or Convent Sturs. A long sand inter- 
vened between us and thb town. At this season 
the convex sid^ of the windings of die river dways 
terminates in a level sand. Two temples, not 
huge, but gilded on the outside from top to bot- 
tbm, made a very brilliant ajqiearance* There 
were here ipany monasteries, and the Rhahaans 
belongii^ U\ diem' were strolliBg up and down the* 
banks, as curiosity led them. Near die river side 
were some fields planiM wtth fridigo, which throve 
in frill lunidriance, ahd was nearly ripe— the nadvea 
prepare it wkhout any' tSkilh A large quantity of 
the weed was steeping in an old boat sunk in die 
river, wfiiclt was sdbsihuted in die ronm of a vat. 
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They do not tuke die trouble, or perhaps tk) not 
know how, to purify and reduce it to hard redned 
consistence, but are satisfied with it in a liquid 
state. They use it to colour a coarse kind of cot- 
ton cloth, which is manufactured here in great 
quantities. The indigo is rery cheap, and doubt- 
less might, by proper management, be cultivated 
in tliis country to the highest advantage* 

The town of Kioumzeik is well built, and seems 
to be in a state of improvement. There are seve* 
ral interruptions in it, caused by water-courses, 
over which good wooden bridges are built. The 
manufacture of cotton cloth is the source of its 
prosperity. A town called Henzadah, near to 
Kioumzeik, is of much greater antiquity. Nu-^ 
merous cartroads and pathways evince that diera 
is an extensive communication maintained with the 
interior country ; but we saw little cultivation of 
grain, and only a few gardens. Buffaloes and 
other cattle were grazing in laxge herds on the 
neighbom’ing plain. 

On the next day, June 5tb, we put off at thet 
first dawn, and passed, in the course of our jour- 
ney, several small villages, none of which pre- 
sented any thing worth notice. Sekayebeeim, oa 
tlie east, was ^ most considerable. The banfi: 
on one side was high, and the sands extensive oa 
the other. The course of the river runs deep be- 
neath an overhanging bank, at a sluggijb rate, not 
exceeding a mile in tlte hour. The southerly wiad 
was not so strong as usual, and the temperature of 
die air had become much hotter. The thermonie- 
ter, whicli on the preceding day stood at 78% on 
this rose to 86^ ; hat still the heat was not (impres- 
sive* We broagbt tq, in the afternoon, Bou)h of a 
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town enlled Aekeo. l%a evening was cUmdy, and 
threatened a thunder atorau A long and low 
strand lay between the boats and the town« I did 
not go on shore. Dr Buehanan, however, ven* 
tnred, and ihet with nothing to repay the trouble 
he took in traveraing a plain of heavy sand. 

We set off the following morning at the usual 
hour, and saw a few villages, but ncne remarkable. 
One on the east bank was situated in a large gar- 
den of plantain trees. At noon our boatmen 
tracked the boats along the sands, and thus made 
greater progress than they conld either by rowing 
or setdng with poles. Notwithstanding the gene- 
ral name of the river is Irrawaddy, 1 learned that 
different parts of it are distinguished by diilerent 
appellations, taken from places of note on its 
haalai— -as though we should call the Thames, at 
appropriate places, the Gravesend river, the Lon- 
river, At two o’clock the sky lowered, 
and Uaek cloOds in the north-west quarter threat- 
ened one of those violent gusts which are frequent 
at dlis season. The Ledeegee, of his own accord, 
brought to on die west side, under the shelter of 
an hi$di bank. As soon as the boat was made fast, 
the Doctor and 1 clambered up tlie steep. The 
oDimtry round was covered with reeds' as tidl as a 
nkm's head. There were many pathways leading 
tknnigh them,; but we were dissuaded by the Bir- 
mans frinn entering, fw fbar of %ers, which are 
numerous here, and particularly frequent that kind^ 
of cover. The storm broke hefore it reached us ; 
and, after a delay of two hours, we set sail with 
a<aoutherly wind. Pasring a large vilh^ on the 
wm, die Seree told me it was named Shwaye- 
z ft 
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gaim, and that the inhabitants sometimes^ dunng^ 
the rainy season, found gold dust in the sand of 
the river, which is washed down by the periodical 
rains. A town nearly opposite, on the east side, 
is called Sabbaymeoum. It was eight o'clock in 
the evening when we stopped close to the town of 
GnapeezeiL Gnapee, or Napee, a sort of sprat, 
half pickled and half putrid, has already been de*' 
scribed as a favourite and universal sauce used by 
the Birmans to give a relish to their rice. Zeik 
signifies a landing-place; whence we concluded 
that this town is an emporium for that commodity, 
wliich, in itself, forms an extensive branch of traffic. 

£ai‘ly in the morning we left Gnapee, and had 
to contend against a sU'ong current, with very little 
assistance from the wind. The western bank, was 
planted with pipal and mango trees. Yeagaim, on 
the right, and Kanounglay, or little Kanoung, on 
the left, were the most remarkable places. Near 
the latter we saw several plantations of fruit-trees, 
the mango, plantain, jack-fruit, and custai'd apple. 
The fiel^ near it were regularly laid down, and 
well fen«*>ed. Many boats, some of them of a 
large size, were building on tlie banks, and the 
genera] aspect of things denoted peace and plenty. 
A little time brought us to Kanoungghe, or Great 
Kanoung, a long town, witli a go^ quay^ and 
well ccmstructod wooilen stairs, cons^ting of one 
hundred steps, descending to the water s edge. 
^The population of this part of the country must 
be considerable. In getting round a bluff point 
we found much diffic^ty, owing to tlie rapidity 
of the current. The fl^t was, in consequence, 
wqlely scatteied, some surmounting the stream 
with more ease than others: the wind was but 
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faint, and the weather exceedingly sultry. At 
two o’clock the thermometer rose to 94*^. Our 
boatmen being harassed, 1 brouglit to early in the 
evening, under a pleasant bank — the Maywoon 
had got far a-head. Before tea I walked out tvitb 
my gun, but had no success, seeing only a few 
quails and some wild pigeons. The country was 
tolerably well cleared ; and, though there was not 
much cultivation, it seemed in a state of prepara- 
tion for the husbandman. 

Om* progress on the following day was more 
expeditious. We soon reached the neighbourhood 
of Meyalioun, formerly Loonzay, rendered memo- 
rable in the wars between the Birmans and Peguers. 
It is a very ancient city, stretching two miles along 
the margin of the river. Houses in cities or in 
villages differ very little ; but this town was dis- 
tinguished by numerous gilded temples, and spa- 
cious convents. A great variety of tall wide-spread- 
ing trees gave the place an air of venerable gran- 
deur ; and under the shade of these, several Rha- 
haans were luxuriously reposing. We saw not 
less than two hundred large boats at the different 
quays, which, on an average, might be reckoned 
each at sixty tons burthen, dl provided with good 
roofs, and masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the unwieldy 
wullocks * of Bengal. 1 was informed, that tiie 
neighbourhood of Meyahoun is uncommonly fruits 
fill in rice, and that a large quantity is exported 
annually to the capital. Here also were capacious 
granaries belonging to the king, built of wood, and 
covered with timU^ These are alwa 3 rB kept filled 
with grain ready to be transported to any part of 
* A heavy boat used on t|ic river Gangcai 
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tlie empire in which there happens to lie a scar-' 
city ; a misfortune that sometimes oCcmn to the 
high^ provinces, where the aimnal rains are nei- 
iher so certain nor so copious as in the southern 
districts. This wise and humane institution strong- 
ly evinces the solicitude of the monarch for the 
Welfare of his people. Leaving Meyahoun, we 
passed Pasheem, whence a nullah, or water-course, 
leads to tlie south-west ; also Kianggain. At both 
these places there were a number of trading boats. 
At half past two o’clock we were assailed by a vio- 
lent north-west gust of wind, that, acting with the 
current, drove us back nearly two miles before we 
could reach the shore. The river here was more 
than a mile wide, although it had not yet attained 
its fhll monsoon height. At four we again got^ 
under way, and saw, on the east side, Tirroup- 
mion, Qt Chinese Town. During our journey tide 
day we plainly discerned the Anoupectoumiou, or 
gr^ western hills that divide this country from 
Arracan. The particular mountains in sight, the 
boatmen said, were named Taungao. The dis* 
tricts we passed through this day were exceeding- 
ly populous, and in most parts cultivated. We 
l^ught to late in the evenuig, under a steep bank, 
near the incomiderable villa^ of Tzeezau. 

We left, before daylight, a very uncomfor&hle 
situation. The night was sultry, and the high 
bank that bung over us prevented a free circula- 
tkm of air. Added to this, we were annoyed by 
myriads of stinking insects that issued from the 
reeds and coarse grass. The pleasantness of the 
day compensated for the inconveniences of the 
night. As we advanced, the western range of hilk 
closed upon the river, and in some places display- 
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ed yety beautiful scenery. Approacliing tlie town 
of Peeing-ghee, on the west side, the rocky banks 
rose abruptly to the height of two or three hun* 
dred feet, the sides of which were richly clothed 
with hanging trees of variegated foliage. The con- 
finement of the water in this place increased its 
rapidity, and I could not but admire the exertions 
made by the boatmen in stemming so violent a 
stream. Oars were useless, and the perpendicular 
banks afforded no footpath to track. It therefore 
became necessary to impel the boat forward by 
bamboo poles, a labour at which the Birmans ai*e 
imcommonly expert. Wlien tlie pole is firm in 
tlie ground, they place the tpp of it against the 
muscles of the shoulder, just above the collar-bone ; 
then, raising that shoulder, and bending forward, 
they bring the whole weight of the body to bear 
upon the end of the pole. In this manner they 
traverse the platform from stem to stem, following 
each other in quick succession on both sides of the 
boat, having small thwart bamboos iasteped on the 
platform, a yard asunder, to prevent their feet from 
slipping. Owing to this mode of fixing the end of 
the pole against the muscles that rea^ from the 
back of die neck to the shoulder, a callosity is 
formed, and a Birman boatman always appears to 
be high shouldered. I could not discover why 
Uiey prefemed that method to the more obvious 
and easy one of pushing with the flat of the shoul- 
der; they, flowever, performed what I am per- 
suaded none but Binnans could effect. We were 
an hour in passing the extreme force of the cur- 
rent, whicli did not exceed four hundred yards. 

llie town of Peeing-ghee, and that of Sahlah* 
dan, a little above it, export a great part of the 
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teak timbet ibAt is carried t<f Rangoon. The fo- 
rests extend along on the Western mountains, ami 
were in sight from the boats. The Wees are felled 
in the dry season, and, when the monsoon seta in, 
are borne by the ton'ents to these towns. There 
Was a ship on the stocks close to Peeing-ghee, of 
400 tons burthen. A Mussulman merchant from 
Surat, out of economy, chose this place for build- 
ing at, in preference to Rangoon. He meant, as 
soon as the hull should be finished, to float it 
down the stream. 1 was told tliat there was a 
good deal of hazard in the navigation, the distance 
of which, including the windings of die river, pro- 
bably exceeds 150 miles ; but he calculated the 
difierCnce of expense to be adequate to the risk. 
This adventurer furnished a proof of the confi- 
dence that might be placed in the dlirmaxi govein- 
ment, and the security that a stranger has for his 
property. Tlie teak tree, although it will ^ow 
on the plains, is a native of the mountains. The 
forests, like most of the woody and uncultivated 
parts of India, are extremely pestiferous. An in- 
habitant of the champaign country considers a jour- 
ney thither as going to inevitable destinction. The' 
i^ood-cutters are a particular class of men, bom 
ai!id bred in the hills ; but even they are said to be 
unhealthy, and seldom attain longevity. 

The difficulty of this day’s journey, had dispers-' 
eid the fleet ; the lightest and best nponed boats* 
of course got a-head of the rest, and several wem 
obliged to join their crews, and caiTy up each ves-' 
sel liingly by then* united strength. Half a mile 
above Bahlahdan I overtook the Maywoon, wbo* 
h^ arrived some time before me, and was waiting 
for us. Tlie boatmen being gr^y harassed, he^ 
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recommended us to pass the niglit here. Iii the 
evening we took a walk together. TIjo Maywoon 
was attended by eight or ten servants armed with 
spears and muskets. We both fired at game with- 
out success. Tlie Birmans, even the common boat- 
men, are fond of fowling to a degree of cliildish 
<le1ight ; rather than not shoot, they will fire at 
spaiTowB. 1 never was more importuned than by 
tiiein for shot, which they do not know how to 
fabricate. No schoolboy could be more pleased 
than the Ledeegee of my boat, when I one even- 
ing lent him a gun to shoot wild pigeons. In tbis^ 
s>s well as many other particulars, their disposition 
is strikingly contrasted with the habits of apathy 
and indolence that characterise the natives of Asia 
in general. My companions, Dr Buchanan and 
Mr Wood, not joining the party before dark, J 
expressed my appreiiensions about them to the 
Maywoon, who was so good as to despatch a war- 
boat to their assistance. The Doctor came about 
ten o’clodc, but Mr Wood’s people being quite ex- 
liausted, he was obliged to stop three miles short 
of us, and the baggage-boat did not arrive at aU. 
A little after midnight I was awakened to receive 
the unpleasant intelligence that she was wrecked. 
The boatmen, it seems, Imd nearly surmounted the 
difficult passage below Peeiug-ghee, when, either 
from a remission of their efiforts, or a more impe- 
tttoUB gush of« water than usual, the boat suddenly 
got Btem^way, and when once die lost ground 
there was no re]Covering it. The boatmen resign^* 
ed her to the current, which swept lier bark with 
irresistible violence. Fortunately she set towants 
the side, where a landing was practicabks and, 
taking the ground on a rocky bottom, she bulged, 
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and filled with water. The people f'ot on fthore 
safe, and it was expected that most oF the articles 
on board would be recovered ; but such as were 
liable to injury from the water were irretrievably 
spoiled* 

Early the next morning, June 10th, Mr Wood 
joined company, and the Maywoon sent an officer 
to Peeing-ghee, with directions to procure a pro- 
per conveyance for my people, and render them 
every possible assistance; he likewise intimated 
to me his desire to remain thi*ee or four days at 
Meayday, a town and district two days journey 
north of Prome, which he holds in jaghire by a 
grant from the king. This intention was far from 
being disagreeable to me or to any of the party, as 
our boatmen were fatigued, and the servants and 
the g^uard required a short time to adjust their 
conveniences for the remainder of the voyage. 

The country contiguous to the river, in this 
day’s journey, was pleasingly diversified with hill 
and valley, and with spots of cleared ground and 
hanging woods. The range of mountains retired 
in a westerly direction as we advanced to the 
north, but smaller hills still skirted the river. We 
sailed before a fine southerly breeze, and enjoyed 
n climate far more temperate than 1 ever experi- 
enced in Hindostan at the same season of the year. 

We left, a-stem on the west, Podang-mew, a 
large and populous city; on the right, Shwaye- 
do-mew was the most important town. About 
noon we stopped to avoid a squall from the north- 
west. In the evening, my boat being a-head, I 
reached the city of Peeaye-mqw, or Prome, on the 
^st side. Hie other gentlemen did net cross the 
river till next morning* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROME — SURPRISE EXCITED BY 
AN EUROPEAN — PROME SOMETIMES CALLED 
TERREKETrEREE — ORIGIN OF THE NAME — 
SINGULAR ANALOGY — VILLAGE OF POUOO- 

DANG TEMPLE ZEE-AIN K AMMA NE- 

OUNGBENZEIK — GALE OF WIND — YfiOUNGBEN- 
2E1K — SIRRIAPMEW— TREES — SOIL — MEEA- 
bAY — HOUSE ERECTED FOR THE ENGLISH 

AGENT MODE OF STRUCTURE BIRMANS 

PUNCTILIOUS IN WHATEVER RELATES TO 
RANK — TOWN OF MEEADAY — INDULGENCE 
TO STRANGERS — CULTIVATION — INVITED BY 
THE MAYWOON TO VISIT HIS GARDENS — RE- 
MARKS— -MEET A CARAVAN CURIOUS STONE 

— NUMEROUS VISITANTS — LEAVE MEEADAY 
—PASS MESALSAH-GAIM — REACH LONGHEE 
—VISIT A KIOUM — TRADITION RESPECTING 
LONGHEE — ROMANTIC SCENERY — TIGERS NU- 
MEROUS CATTLE SOIL PRODUCE EX- 
CURSION OF THE PORTUGUESE PANTCHOO 

TANGHO — A FORT AND CITY OF IMPORTANCE 

BEETLE NUT — KAYNS, OR MOUNTAINEERS 

— SHAWJgUNDSR ARRIVES — HIS WHIMSICAL 
APPEARANCE. 

Prompted by curiosity to view a place so re- 
nowned as Prome is in Birman liistory, for liaving 
been tlie scene of many long sieges and bloody 
conflicts, as soon as my boat was made fast 1 has- 

2 A 
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tened on shore, and a short way from the bank 
entered a long strait street, in which I walked for 
near a milo« The buildings were not remai’kable ; 
but, though I saw little to notice, I found tliat I 
was myself an object of universal wonder. An 
English officer, dressed in uniform, was a pheno- 
menon perhaps never before seen in this part of 
the world. My attendants also created no little 
surprise. The dogs, numbers of which infested 
the streets, set up a horrid barking ; the men gap- 
ed, tile children followed me, and the women, as 
usual, expressed their astonishment by loud laugh- 
ter and clapping their hands ; yet not the least in- 
dication of contempt was manifested, nor any thing 
done that could be construed into an intention to 
offend. Whichever way I turned, the crowd re- 
spectfully opened, and the most forward were re- 
strained by others. The notice I took of a little 
girl, who was alarmed at our appearance, seemed 
to he very gratifying to the parents, and the mo- 
ther, encouraging her child, brought her close to 
me. Had 1 entered a house, 1 have no doubt but 
the owners would have offered me the best it con- 
tained. Kindness to strangers is equally the pre- 
cept and the practice of Birmans. 

At the upper end of the present city are to be 
seen the mins of tlie ancient fort of Prome. It 
had been a small pentagon, built of^brick, and, 
from its situation, must have been v^ry strong. 
The modem fort is nothing more than a palisaded 
enclosure, with earth thrown up behind it. Low 
hills on the eastern side approach tlie town, in 
which the rains have formed channels down to tlie 
river, tliat are crossed by wooden bridges. I pass- 
ed some stone-cutters’ yard.s, where aitificers were 
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manufacturing flags for pavements, and slabs and 
vases for the use of temples, out of a flue free- 
stone which is found in that neighbourhood. Ad- 
jacent to the town there is a royal menagerie of 
elephants, consisting of two rows of lofty well- 
built stables, in which these animals are lodged 
during the mins. 1 saw some that had been late- 
ly caught, mivier the discipline necessary to render 
them docile. 

The city of Prome, and the province in which 
it stands, ai*e the jagbire, or estate of the second 
son of the king ; they likewise give him his title. 
Prome is sometimes called Terreketteree, or sin- 
gle skin ; and the Birmans have an old legendary 
tale respecting the ori§pn of this name. It is re- 
lated, ^at a favourite female slave of Tutebong- 
mangee, or the mighty sovereign witli three eyes, 
importuned her lord for a gift of some ground; 
and being asked of what extent, replied in similar 
terms with the crafty and amorous Elisa, when 
she pojected the site of ancient Cartilage. Her 
■request was granted, and she used the same arti- 
fice. The resemblance of the stories is curious. 

1 had not leisure to go through the whole of the 
town, but was informed that it contained more in- 
habitants than Rangoon, and had a better supplied 
market. Tlie Seree told me, that the niins of a 
large fort and city, much surpassing the present, 
stood about «, league eastward of the town. The 
lateness of the hour, however, prevented me from 
continuing my researches. 

We depaii*ted from Prome at an early hour on 
the 1 1th of June, and sailed before a strong south- 
erly gale, till we came to Pouoodang, a small vil- 
lage built on the western bank of the river. A 
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high hill, of a cooical form, rises abruptly behind 
it, on the top of which there is a temple of pecu- 
liar sanctity, having once been the abode of Guad- 
ma. The impression made by the foot of the di- 
vinity is shown indented on a slab of marble. The 
Maywoon had gone before us to perform his de- 
votions at this place of worship. The hill seemed 
difficult of ascent. Several of our people went 
up ; but the day being wet and stormy, 1 declin- 
ed the undertaking. We afterwards made head 
against a violent current, by the aid of a tempes- 
tuous wind. There was, for a long way, little 
improvement close to the river. Obscure liam- 
lets, at distant intervals, just served to show that 
tlie country was not without inhabitants. Zeeain, 
on the west, appeared a pretty village. Towards 
evening we readied Kammah, on the east side. It 
is the chief town of a district that bears the same 
name, and makes large exports of teak timber for 
the Rangoon market. We did not stop here, but 
continued our course as far as Neoungbenzeik, 
where we arrived too late to make many observa- 
tions. This also is a town of some respectability. 
We were here on a lee shore, under a high and 
rocky bank. The Maywoon, not liking the ap- 
pearance of the weather, and thinking it unsafe to 
jremain in such a situation all night, ordered the 
.boatmen to row across to a long sand, where we 
might be secui'e . from danger in the event of a 
jtonn. Nor was this precaution ill timed ; for a- 
bout midnight it blew a hurricane. We, however, 
ran no risk ; our boats touched the soft sand, and 
were moored by strong hawsers, reaching from the 
stem and stem to the shore. Mr Wood and Dr 
Buclianan, who had not come np, found shelter in 
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ft cr^i^k, wliere they passed the night. As soei> 
as the storm commenced, the Maywoon detached 
a war-boat to their assistance. 

Our associates joined the fleet betimes in the 
morning, and we sailed immediately. Our journey 
this day was disagreeable, from the violence of the 
southerly wind, which, meeting the stream, caused 
a heavy swell. The boats pitched deep, and were 
very uneasy. We passed a small village on tlie 
left bank, whence, 1 was told, a road leads through 
the mountains to Arracan. Yeoungbenzeik, or In- 
dian fig-tree stafrs, on the east side, is a fine vil- 
lage, situated in a romantic country ; so also is Fe- 
lon, a place remaikable for boat-building; and 
Sainban, famed for its ii*on manufactory. At a 
particular part, the river was divided into two dis- 
tinct branches, separated by a sand. Each branch 
we judged to be a mile wide ; and when the water 
rises so as to overflow the sands, the breadth can- 
not be less than four miles from bank to bank. 
Every village we saw was ornamented with one 
or more small temples. In tlie evening we brought 
to, at a town called Sirriapmew. The country 
around was pleasingly diversified with swelling 
grounds covered with stately trees, particularly 
with the tamarind and mango. Dr Buchanan mea- 
sured one of the latter, nnd found it, at the height 
of his shoulder from the ground, twelve feet in 
circumference. Some of the tamarind and pipal 
trees seemed still larger. Many of the rising 
grounds were planted with indigo ; but the natives 
suffer the hills, for the most part, to remain uncul- 
tivated, and only plough the rich levds. They 
everywhere bum the grass once a year to im- 

2 A 2 
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prove the pasture. We saw many people at 
hour. The soil is a fine mould, and would pro- 
duce abundant crops in proper hands. But the 
Birmans will not take much pains ; they leave half 
the work to Nature, which has been very bountiful 
to them. Their thirst for conquest does not seem 
to have enriched their country. 

In the morning, when we left Sirriapmew, the 
wind blew as usual from the southward with great 
violence. At noon we reached Meeaday, the per- 
sonal estate of the Maywoon of Pegue, who is of- 
tener called, from this place, Meeaday Praw, or 
Lord of Meeaday, than by his vice-royal titles. 
Here, in compliance with the wishes of the May- 
woon, we proposed staying a few days. 

It is a mark of respect, and a distinction of rank, 
for a person journeying on the water to have houses 
built for his accommodation on the banks, at the 
places where he ifieans to stop. When the king 
goes on the river, or travels by land, buildings of 
the royal order of architecture aie erected where- 
ever he is to halt. In the manner of constructing 
houses, whether temporary or lasting, strict obser- 
vance is paid to the form, which is indicative of 
the rank of the occupant ; nor dare any subject asr 
snme a mode of structure to which he is not legale 
ly entitled. The distinction consists chiefiy in the 
number of stages of which the roof *is composed. 
The subordination of rank is maintained and mark- 
ed by the Birmans with the most tenacious strict- 
ness ; and not only houses, but even domestic im- 
plements, such as the bettle box, water fiaggon, 
drinking cup, and hone furniture, all express and 
manifest, by shape and quality, tlie precise station 
of the owner. Nor can one person intrude upon 
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the ri^its of another, under penalty of incurring a 
most severe punishment, which is never remitted. 
The Maywoon had obligingly given directions to 
have a house constructed on ^e bank for us, of 
the order appertaining to nobility, but of what 
particular class 1 could not easily ascertain ; and I 
refrained from minute inquiries, as it might appeal* 
fastidious, and give an unfavourable impression to 
those whom it was my inclination to conciliate. 

The materials of which these houses are made 
are always easy to be procured ; and the structure 
is so simple, that a spacious, and by no means un- 
comfortable dwelling, suited to the climate, may 
be erected in one day. Our habitation, consisting 
of three small rooms, and a hall open to the north, 
m little more than four hours was in^readiness for 
our reception. Fifty or sixty labourers completed 
it in that time, and, on emergency, could perform 
the work in much less. Bamboos, grass for thatch- 
ing, and the groimd rattan, are all the materials 
requisite. Not a nail is used in the whole edifice. 
A row of strong bamboos, from eight to ten feet 
high, are fixed firm in the ground, which describe 
the outline, and are the supporters of the building. 
Smaller bamboos are then tied horizontally by 
stripes of the ground rattan, to these upright posts. 
The walls, composed of bamboo mats, are fastened 
to the sides, nvi& similar ligatures. Bamboo rafters 
are quickly^raised, and a roof formed, over which 
thatch is spread in regular layers, and bound to 
the roof by filaments of rattan. A floor of bam** 
doo grating is next laid in the inside, elevated two 
or three feet above the ground. This grating is sup- 
ported on bamboos, and covered with mats and 
carpets. Thus ends the process, which is not moia 
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dimple thftn efleetiml. When the workmen take 
pains, a house of this sort is proof against veiy in- 
clement weather.' We experienced, during our 
stay at Meeaday, a severe storm of wind and rain ; 
but no water penetrated, nor thatch escaped. And 
if the tempest should blow down the house, the 
inhalHtants would run no risk of having their brains 
knocked out, or their bones broken; the full of 
the whole fabric would not crush a lady's lap-dog. 

Having got possession of our dwelling, Mr 
Wood, Dr Buchanan, and myself, took a walk 
to view the town and adjacent country. Our boats 
had brought to at the southern extremity of Meea- 
day. It is a place of no great magnitude, but ex- 
tremely neat. There are two principal streets, and 
at the north ^nd of the present town are to be seen 
the ruins of a brick fort, which, like all other forts 
of masonry in the Birman empire, is in a state of 
dilapidation. At a short distance there is a pleasant 
river which flows through a feitile plain affording 
some rich pasture-ground, and interspersed with 
plantations of tobacco. On the south and south- 
east sides, the town is inclosed by a deep ravine, 
the hanks of which are cut perpendicular ; and 
the remains of an old brick wall were discoverable, 
which was probably a defence to the former sub- 
urb. We observed many small temples and con- 
vents apart from the town, situated *40 groves of 
mango, tamarind, and pipal trees of' uncommon 
stateliness and beauty. The Maywoon had a re- 
sidence here $ also a pleasure house and bettle gar- 
den at some distance. Notwithstanding his man- 
ners were still very formal, and evidently desirous 
of little personal intercourse, he continued invari- 
ably attentive, and daily sent me such presents as 
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he thought would be acceptable, such as fruit, fish, 
and milk. Although it is sinful, according to the 
BiiTuan tenets, to deprive any being of life to sa- 
tisfy a carnivorous appetite, yet the inhabitants do 
not scruple to kill game of all kinds, and abstain 
only from domestic animals. Even in this they 
often relax, and always grant a most liberal indul- 
gence to strangers. I was allowed to send my 
Portuguese servant to the neighbouring villages to 
purchase fowls, which we got very good, and some- 
times were able to procure kids. The Birman 
farmers do not breed sheep, goats giving so much 
more milk. It was privately intimated to me, that 
thei-e would be no crime if a servant of mine should 
shoot a fat bullock when he met one ; that it would 
be ascribed to accident, and I might make repara- 
tion to the owner, who would think himself amply 
recompensed for his loss by two tackles, about six 
ahillings ; and the beast being dead, there coukl 
he no sin in eating it ; but that a public sanc- 
tion could not previously be ^ven to slaughter 
one. 1 declined supplying our table by this eva^ 
eive logic, and preferred the want of beef to the 
risk of giving ofience, and wounding die feelings 
of people who omitted no opportunity to manifest 
towards us liospitality and kindness. 

North of the town, about a mile, there is a good 
deal of cultivation, chiefly of rice ; the fields were 
well laid down, and fenced. This quarter is beauti- 
fully wooded, and diversified with rising grounds. 
We observed many cartroads and pathways lead- 
ing into the country in vaiious directions. The 
soil is composed of day and sand, and in some 
places is veiy stony, pa^icularly near the river. 
Eai'ly on idie 14th, the Moywoon politely scsit us 
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an invitation to accompany him on the same even- 
ing to his ganien-house. I was not well, and ex- 
cused myself. Mr Wood was otherwise engaged, 
but the Doctor undei'took to represent us. The 
Maywoon supplii^d him with a horse for his con- 
veyance, and rode liimself. They crossed the small 
river before mentioned, and traversed a country 
partly cultivated, and partly wooded. The road 
was indifferent, and led tlrrough two very neat 
villages. They also passed several straggling houses, 
wliici), considered as country cottages, were ex- 
tremely comfortable. In their way they saw a ca- 
ravan of waggons, which had come from a great 
distance, loaded with goods of different sorts for 
trafiic. The inhabitants in many places were em^ 
ployed in clearing the ground, and burning the 
long grass and brushwood; On arriving at tlie 
garden, about five miles distant, the Maywoon and 
his company, among whom the Doctor was the 
most distinguished, were regaled with tea and 
sweetmeats, and returned late in the evening near- 
ly by the same road. 

In the course of our walks, not the least curious 
object that presented itself was a flat stone, of a 
coarse grey granite, laid horizontally on a pedestal 
of masonry, six feet in length, and three wide, 
protected from the weather by a wooden shed. 
This stone, like that at Pouoodangf was said to 
bear the genuine print of the foot ef Guadma; 
and we were informed, that a similar impression is 
to be seen on a large rock situated between two 
hills, one day’s journey west of Memboo. On the 
plane of the foot upwards of one hundred emble- 
matical figures are engraven in separate compart- 
ments. Two convoluted serpents are pressed be- 
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neath the heel, and five conch shells, with involu- 
tions to the right, form the toes. It was explain- 
ed to me as a t3rpe of the creation, and was held 
in profound reverence. There is said to be a simi- 
lar impression on a rock * on Adam’s Peak, in the 
island of Ceylon. And it is traditionally believed, 
both by the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Cin- 
galeze, that Guadma, or Boodh, placed one foot 
on the continent, and the other on the island of 
Ceylon. The neighbouring Rliahaans had no ob- 
jection to my painter s taking a copy of it, a task 
that he performed with great exactness. 

On our return, we met a caravan of wagons 
travelling from the southern country towards tlio 
capital, eigliteei) in number. Tliese vehicles were 
well constructed, and more commodious and neat 
than the clumsy gawric% or caits of India. Each 
waggon was drawn by six bullocks, and several 
spare ones followed, to supply the place of any 
that might fall sick or lame. A good tilted roof 
of bamlM)o, covered with painted cloth, threw off 
the rain. They contained not only merchandise, 
but also entire families, the wives, children, mon- 
kies, cats, parroquets, and all the worldly substance 
of the waggoner. Each bulloi-k had a bell under 
his throat. The wheels not being greased, a hor- 
rid noise announced the approach of the cai'avan 
long before it eould bo seen. They travel slowly, 
from ten to fifteen miles a day. At night the wag* 
gons are disposed in a circle, and form a barrier, 
within which the carriers feed their cattle, light 
fii-es, and dress their victuals, secure from the aN 

* See Baldwus.— also Knox's ni‘'t<>rical lUlation of 
Cv} Ion, 
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tacks of tigers, which much infest the less popul- 
ous parts ^ the empire. 

We remained at Meeaday until the 22d of June. 
During our stay I made short excursions to different 
parts of the country, and found little variation in 
its appearance. It was very beautiful, though but 
half cultivated, and I was every wliere treateil 
with respect. The news of the mission liad reach- 
ed the place before we arrived, and excited a gene- 
ral curiosity to see the Boomien of the Coktrs, or 
the genei'al of the strangers, as they were pleased 
to denominate me. Not only the better class of 
the inhabitants of Meeaday came to visit us, but 
likewise people of condition from all tlie towns 
and villages twenty miles round. 1 have some- 
times received eight or ten different companies in 
a morning. When a party wished to be introduc- 
ed, a message was sent to ask permission ; wliich 
being obtained, they entered the r6om in a crouch- 
ing position, and sat down on their heels, men and 
women alike. They always brought a gift of some- 
thing, whatever they supposed might be acceptable. 
Tobacco, onipns, fine rice, fkc. No company pre- 
sented tliemselves empty handed. It would not 
have been respectful ; of coniBe their offerings 
drew from me a suitable return, such as fillets of 
Indian muslin to the women,and aCossembuzar silk 
handkerchief to the men. Several parties of wo- 
men came unaccompanied by their husbands, or any 
of their male friends; and according to the no- 
tions entertained by them, there was nothing in- 
decorous in it. They were unconcious of any thing 
but an innocent desire to gratify curiosity, anti 
manifest respect. Women of a better class were 
always accompanied by a train of female attend- 
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aiita ; and, like the 8c*x eveiy where, were more 
lively, good humoured and inquisitive, than the 
men. 

Early on the 22d of June matters were aiTanged 
for the prosecution of our voyage, and the fleet was 
in readiness to depart. The articles saved ft-oni 
the boat that had been wrecked below Peeing-ghee 
were dried. Our attendants, however, had suifer- 
ed a material loss ; but a serviceable boat had been 
provided for them ui lieu of tlie one that was lost. 
At eleven o’clock we pushed off, the Maywoon 
leading the van. The day tunied out tempestuous 
and gloomy, and the wind blew haid from the 
south. In a short time we passed INIeealsah-gain 
on the W'est, a large village at the foot of a flue 
swelling wooded lawn, ornamented with some neat 
temples. Our way through the water was vei-y 
rapid, not less than five miles an hour, and at one 
time it blew so violently that we were obliged to 
make for the shore. The range of hills, which in 
our course this day approached neai’est to the 
river, were covered with a blue mist. We passed 
some villages of no note. The country seemed 
populous, and herds of cattle were grazing on the 
banks. About seven o’clock we brought to for the 
night, on the west side. 

At seven in the morning, after a night of unre- 
mitting rain, we left an uncomfoitable situation, 
and ' sailed till we came to an extensive island, 
which divided the river into two branches. We 
tdok the eastern side, and, on account of the incle- 
mency of the weather, brought to at the lower 
town of Loonghee, opposite the south extremity of 
the island. 'The width of die stream between the 
2 b 9 
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main land and the island is about 500 yaids. Li the 
afternoon the min ceased, but the wind continued. 
Dr Buchanan and I walked to a convt*nt. of Rlia- 
haans, that seemed to be of more than ordinaiy 
note. We found it a good building, and, ascend- 
ing a flight of steps, took the libei-ty of entciing 
without ceremony. The neatness of the inside 
corresponded with the external aj»p(»anince. A 
number of Gaudmas, richly gilt, and of various 
sizes, were mnged on a bench to receive the adora- 
tions of the pious. It was the eighth day of the 
moon, which is the Bii*man sabbath, and several 
persons were sauntering up and down, waiting for 
the hour of prayer. The superior, a man advanc- 
ed in yeai's, was sitting on his elevated seat when 
we went in. He expressed much surprise at our 
appeai'ance and dress, but was extremely civil. 
He presented me with a scroll, written with a sty- 
lus on a papyrus leaf, wliich, he said, contained a sa- 
a’ed exhortation, and requested I would preserve it 
in remembrance of Shoedagonga Seredaw, which, it 
seems, was his title. He asked why the Doctor 
did not wear a scarlet dress like mine ; and being 
informed of his profession, begged a prescription 
for a sore throat, which almost hindered him from 
articulating. The Doctor promised to send him 
a gargle, and we took our leave. 

The infant son of the Maywoon had been un- 
well for some time, and his illness liad now increas- 
ed to a dangerous height. The anxious parent 
sent Baba-Sheen to me to intimate his desire of 
remaining where we were until his cliild gi-ew bet- 
ter, the tempestuousness of the weather agitating 
the boat so much that he was afraid it miglit in- 
crease the fever. I had no scruple in indulging so 
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natural a wish ; but as the spot we were in was 
much exposed, and had many disadvanta^^es, we 
moved to a more commodious situation, nearly two 
miles farther on, opposite the north end of the isl- 
and. A war-boat was despatched express to the 
capital to bring down medicine, and a celebrated 
professor of physic. In the mean time all the phy- 
sicians of the country, to the number of twenty, 
were assembled, to consult and prescribe for the 
sick infant. 

Longhee, or Groat Cable, takes its name from 
the following circumstance. A curious ligament 
of stone unites a pointed ro< k, which rises in the 
middle of the stream, with the opposite bank. It 
has the appearance of a petrified cable ; and the 
natives relate, that one bundled years ago a large 
rope floating down the river, ceased its couise at 
this place, and that one end adhering to the rock, 
and the other to the bank, the rope was changed 
into stone. They also say that the opposite island 
formerly coustituted a part of one situated fifteen 
piiles higher up, but was severed from it by an 
earthqusd^e, and canied down to the place where 
it now rests. The quality which thcj watera of 
the Irrawaddy possess of changing wood into stone, 
of whicli wo aftci*wards saw innumerable instances, 
renders the transmutation of the cable by no means 
an impossible circumstance. The Birmans, how- 
ever, arc de^eply tainted wdtli that credulity which 
ignorance is ever disposed to pay to tales of fic- 
tion, and to miraculous events. 

Whether removed by an extraordinary convul- 
sion of nature, and by a still more extraordinary 
transportation, or whetlier encircled by the river 
from the disposition that all large streams flowing 
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through a level country have to change their chan- 
nel, would, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain ; but, 
whatever may have been the cause, the island now 
constitutes a principal object in one of the finest 
sylvan scenes I ever beheld. From a temple a- 
bove Loonghee, that stands by the river side, on 
a commanding cliff whose summit overhangs its 
base, the eye is gratified by a most delightful com- 
bination of natural beauties. A fine sheet of water 
three miles in breadth, broken by an island more 
than a mile long, and half a mile wide, covered 
with trees of luxuriant foliage ; eminences on the 
opposite shore, that rise from gently swelling 
gi’ounds clothed in wood, to brown and rugged 
mountains, which, receding in an oblique direc- 
tion, leave to the view a long and level pla*n. 
These all together foim a landscape which I never 
saw equalled, and, perhaps, is not to be excelled. 
How much did I regi’ct that my di’aftsman, though 
skilful in copying figures and making botanical 
drawings, was unacquainted with landscape paint- 
ing and perspective, and that not one of ourselves 
possessed any knowledge of that delightful art ! 
Had Mr Daniel, in his Oriental Travels, visited 
this part of the world, the view from Loonghee 
would have stood conspicuous among those faithful 
and excellent representations by which he has lo- 
cally introduced India into England, and fami- 
liarized the European eye to the rich scenery of 
the East, 

We continued at this cliaiming place until the 
2d of July, when the child of the Maywoon, not- 
withstanding the prescriptions of twenty doctors, 
was declared out of danger. So long as recovery 
continued doubtful, I sent the Hindoo pundit every 
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morning to inquire after his health. Tins attention 
was taken in good part, and the pundit obtained 
the honour of being introduced into the sick-cliain- 
her, where he witnessed the most ainialile demon- 
strations of parental tenderness. Boiii the fatlier 
and mother were kneeling by the ..ide of tlic in- 
fant's bed, and attended on him thoinselv(»s day 
and night. TJie disorder proved to be an indaniina- 
toiy fev*r, and their treatment of it was perfectly 
simple. Tea made of wild thyme, and decoctions 
of several vegetable productions, were tije only 
medicines administered. The rest was left to Na- 
ture, who accomplished her part. They did not, 
however, neglect to call in the aid of supernatural 
remedies. Incantations weie used and amulets 
applied, to the efficacy of which much was attri- 
buted. Whatever might have been the cause, the 
recovery of the child alfordcMl v(‘ry general satis- 
faction. Eveiy body secuied to leel an interest in 
his bite. 

We made se^eial short excursions during our 
cuiitinuanc>e at Loiigliee. The couutiy to the 
southward was well cultivated, and the fields in- 
closed by strong liedgcs ot tlioni. '^TliC soil is light 
and sandy, with many loose stinies ; the giound, 
for the most part, uneven, and rising into gentle 
acclivities. There wore several neat villages with- 
in the distance of two or three miles. A dt*ej> ra- 
vine, formeil by the uioonsoon rains, extended in- 
land from the river, the banks of winch were 
covered witli stunted trees. Dr Buchanan, iu 
following its course, perceived iu the sand the 
fresh tracts of a tiger, and prudently returned. On 
inquiring, I understood that the adjacent woods 
U B 2 
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contained many of these destructive beasts, who 
frequently at night come down the bed of the 
water-course to quench their tliirst at the river. I 
went the next day with the Doctor and an armed 
pai'ty to the place, and plainly traced in the sand 
the footsteps of two tigers, a large and a small 
one. This discovery rendered us cautious of pur- 
suing game into the forests. We found partridges, 
hares, quails, and wood-pigeons, in the open fields ; 
but the jungle-fowl, or wild poultry, kept close in 
the thick covers, where we heard the cocks crow, 
but did not venture after them. We saw on the 
island, which is a very romantic spot, a few deer, 
and three buffaloes. The former were extremely 
wild. We fired at them without success, but 
were more fortunate in killing a number of pigeons 
of a beautiful plumage and excellent to eat. 

The cattle used for tillage and draft in this part 
of the country are remarkably good. They put 
only a pair in the plough, whicli differs little from 
the plough of India, and turns up the soil very 
superficially. In their large caits they yoke four, 
and often six. Walking out one day, I met a 
waggon drawn by four stout oxen, going at a hand 
gallop, and driven by a countiy girl standing up 
in her vehicle, who seemed to manage the reins 
and a long whip with equal ease and dexterity. 
This was a novel sight to a pereon accustomed to 
the slow moving machines of India, in which the 
women are almost too timorous to ride, much 
less to attempt to guide. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Loonghce is 
very favourable for the cultivation of cotton. We 
t^aw many fields planted with it, in which the 
shrub was growing sti’ong and healthy. In one 
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field a man was sowing scsamum. The light dry 
grains answer here better than rice, which thrives 
only in low and moist grounds. 

My Portuguese servant Pauntchoo, whom I had 
despatched along with a Birman in quest of fowls 
and kids, was absent for llirc‘e days ; a circum- 
stance that gave rise to some uneasiness on his 
account, from the fear of his having been devoured 
by tig(*rs. He, however, returned safe, and in- 
foiTued me that he had been to a town nine leagues 
distant, and in his way passed through several 
villages, and a country thickly inhabited. When 
he had concluded his bargain, 1 h? procured a small 
cart to carry his purchase to Looiighce, and could 
not prevail on the owner to accept of any thing 
more than a Cossembuzar bilk haiidkerchiof. All 
the manufactures of India an* highly piized by the 
Biiiuans, although many ai tides are not at all su- 
perior to wdiat they make themselves. Pauntchoo 
also reported, that there was a WTll-frequented 
road leading to the city of Tongho, which was 
distant fifteen days’ journey, the capital of a rich 
and populous province that bears the same name, 
and is governed by one of the king’s sons, who 
takes his title from it, being called Tongho Teekien, 
or prince of Tongho. He added, that its inhabi- 
tants excelled in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and their country produced the best beetle nut in 
the empire, — a luxury in which Biimaiis of all ranks 
indulge so freely, that it is become with tliem al- 
most a necessaiy of life. In one of Pauntchoo’s 
expeditions across the river, he met with a village 
inhabited by Kayns, a race of mountaineers per- 
fectly distinct from the Carianc'ra, and speaking a 
language dilfering radically both fiom theirs and 
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that of the Birmans. Tliey were originally inha- 
bitants of the Arracan mountains, whom the Bir- 
mans, since their <‘onquest of that kingdom, liave 
prevailed on, paitly h/ force, and partly by mild 
treatment, to abandon their native hills, and settle 
on the plain. Tlicie are sev<‘ral small societies of 
these people established near the foot of the moun- 
tains farther north. The Clarianers are not to be 
found higher up than the city of Prome. 

Eveiy thing was now in readiness for us to take 
our next departure, and the fiist of July was fixed 
upon to leave Loonghee. On tlm morning of the 
29th of June we were surprised by an uncxjiected 
visit from the Portuguese Shawbunder of Ran- 
goon, who has already been mentioned as having 
lieon at Ummerapoora, the capital, at the time of 
our first arrival. He had be(jn ordered down fioru 
court to meet the deputation, and came with all 
the pomp that his station would allow him to dis- 
play. His barge was profusely decorated with 
colours, and his boatmen were dressed in uniform. 
On landing, he first paid his com])liinents to the 
Maywoon, and afterwards waited on mo at my 
boet. 

The appearance of this naturalized Portuguese 
was calculated rather to excite laughter than re- 
spect. He wore a long tunic of old velvet deco- 
rated with tarnished gold lace, and on his head a 
broad brimmed hat flapped, bound also with gold. 
He spoke the language of Hindostan imperfectly, 
but well enough to make himself understood. Af- 
ter an awkward salutation, half in the Birman, half 
in the European manner, he informed me that he 
had been sent by an order from the Lotoo, or 
Grand Council, to meet the Englisli deputation, and 
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to acquaint me that Ids Majesty had been pleased to 
direct, that three officers of distinguished rank should 
proceed to Pagahm-mew, a city seven days journey 
Im 31 ow Uinmerapooi'a, to wait our aiTival, and es- 
cort us to the capital. The king, he observed, 
Iiad done me tlic extraordinary honour to send a 
royal barge for my pei'sonal accommodation, with 
two wai’-boats to tow it. This was considered as 
a flatteiing mark of his majesty's good inclination, 
and we drew from it a favourable omen. To liave 
our bai-gc drawn by war-boats was an honorary 
privilege gianted only to persons of the firat con- 
sequence. It is grounded on the idea, that it is 
inconsistent with the dignity of a man of high rank 
to be in the same boat with people of such mean 
condition as common watermen. It is a singular 
refinement, and funiishes an additional instance of 
the cliaracteristic pride of the nation. The Shaw- 
bunder dis[ilaycd gi*eat shrewdness in his conversa- 
tion. He asked me several questions respecting the 
powers with which I was invested ; and as the 
visit might in some degree be considered as official, 
I in part gi-atified his curiosity, by explaining in 
general tenns the nature of the mission, and the 
capacity in which I expected to be received, with- 
out at all disclosing the specific objects I liad in 
view. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LEAVE LOONGIIEE — EXTENSIVE ISLAND KEEN- 

DOO PRAW — MEEGIIEOUNG-YAY, OR CROCODILE 
TOWN — MEEIN-YAH PATANAGOH MAG- 
WAY SPANZIEK STRONG CURRENT HILLS 

CLOTHED WITH WOOD MAYNBU SIIOE-LEE- 

RUA, OR GOLDEN BOAT VILLAGE — GOLD THE 

TYPE OF EXCELLENCE YAYNANGHEOUM, OR 

PETROLEUM CREEK PETRIFIED WOOD BAR- 

REN COUNTRY — PENGKIOUM — SEMBEWGHEWM 
— SILLAHMEW — MANUFACTORY OP SILK— ^ 

CROTOLARIA JUNCEA — MOUNTAIN OF POUPA 

SEENGHOO BULLOCK SLAIN BY A TIGER 

YOOS, AN UGLY RACE TEMPLE OF LOGAH- 

NUNDAH CITY OF PAGAIIM NEOUNDAH-— 

BIRMAN DEPUTIES — MUSIC — D ANCING--BEAU- 
TIFUL MANUFACTORY OF LACKERED WARE- 
TEMPLE OF SHOEZEEGOON-DESTRUCTIVE CON- 
FLAGRATION — NUMEROUS RELIGIOUS BUILD- 
INGS GIGANTIC FIGURE OF THE DIVINITY 

IN A RECUMBENT POSTURE — ANOTHER IMAGE 
ERECT OLD MILLS. 

The Shawbunder left Loonghee on the first of 
July, to announce our appproach to the Birman 
officers, who were already arrived at Pagahm. We 
postponed our departure until the following day, 
and at seven in the morning quitted this pleasing 
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and nu*al place. In our journey we passed many 
towns and villages. Sometimes we went swiftly 
through the water, at otliers we were stationary, 
and even lost gi'ound, as the wind frequently sub- 
sided, and the stream was very mpid. The range 
of Arracan mountsuns appeared to recede west- 
ward ; and about three o’clock we came to a large; 
island formed by sepamte arms of the liv'er. There 
was a pyramiclical temple on it, called Keendoo 
Praw, and sevei*al smaller ones raised on a high 
teirace. I estimated the extent of the island to 
be two miles. At the upper end we crossed tlie 
river, and stopped a mile above Meegheoung-yay, 
at pjist seven in t}i(» evening. 

Me(»glieoung-yay, or Ciocodile Town, is a place 
of much trade and impoilance. Tliere weie not 
leas than 100 lai'ge boats, and several smallei ones, 
lying at different stairs, which, my people said, 
were taking on board lice, onions, garlic, and oil, 
for the consumption of the capital. It stands on 
a very high baidc, and has fewer religious build- 
ings than any town we had seen of equal magni- 
tude. Dr Buchanan went on shore at daybreak, 
and observed in his walk some neat farms, each 
of them containing four or five cottages, better 
built than houses in towns usually are. They were 
fenced round with wide inclosures to receive the 
cattle, of which there was gi-eat abundance. The 
fields were divided by thorn hedges. The low 
grounds prepared for rice, and the higher planted 
with leguminous shrubs, or left for pastiue. 

Early on the 3d, we passed Meeinyah. Be- 
tween that and Patanagoh, on the eastern shore, 
there was a sloping bank planted with indigo, 
which was then ripe, and the villagers were cutting 
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it. Mclloon, on the west side, seemed rich in tem- 
ples, but the town was no way distinguished. Pa- 
tanagoh had only one temple, which was splendid- 
ly ^Ided. It is a long straggling village, and every 
house had a comfortable gai*den, enclosed by a 
bamboo railing, with orchai'ds of palmyra, plantain, 
and mango trees. Heie, likewise, were many 
boats of burthen waiting to receive a cargo. Nu- 
merous villages were scattered along the banks, 
whicli, as the wind blew strong, and we were ob- 
liged to keep in the middle of the river, theie 
was no opportunity of examining. This day we 
passed some sandy islands, and brought to early 
in the evening, on the eastern side, between the 
towns of Magway and Spanziek. 1 took a walk 
before tea, and could discover little cultivation in 
the vicinity of the river. The land was stony, 
and covered with low thorn trees, in which we 
saw jungle-fowl and other game. Herds of young 
cattle were grazing among the thickets. We 
crossed some cartroads, and met several pea- 
sants. 

At daybreak next morning we set sail with a 
fair and steady wind, by the force of which the 
fleet stemmed a strong current. Low woody hills 
skirted the river, particularly on the eastern side. 
On the summits of some of these hills temples 
were raised ; and one on the western bank, called 
Maynbu, appeared to be considerable. The river, 
except where it was inten-upted by islands, could 
not be less than two miles across. We passed a 
village named Shoe-Lee-Rua, or Goldenboat Vil- 
lage, from its being inhabited by watermen in the 
service of the king, whose boats, as well as every 
thing else belonging to the sovereign, have always 
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the addition of shoe, or golden, annexed to them. 
Even his majesty’s person is never mentioned but 
in conjunction with this precious metal. When 
a subject means to affirm that the king has heard 
any thing, he says, ^ It has reached the golden 
ears. ’ He who has obtained admission to the 
royal presence, has been at the golden feet. The 
perfume of otta of roses, a nobleman observed 
one day. ‘ was an odour grateful to the golden 
nose. ’ Gold, among the Birmans, is the type of 
excellence. Although highly valuable, however, 
it is not used for coin in the country. It is em- 
ployed sometimes in ornaments for the women, 
and in utensils and ear-rings for the men ; but the 
greatest quantity is expended in gilding their tem- 
ples, on which vast sums are continually lavished. 
The Birmans present the substance to their gods, 
and ascribe its qualities to their king. 

) After passing various sands and villages, we got 
to Yaynangheoum, or Earthoil (Petroleum) Creek, 
about two hours past noon. The country now 
displayed an aspect differing from any we had yet 
seen. The surface was broken into small separate 
hills, entirely barren, and destitute of vegetation, 
except some stunted bushes that grew on the de- 
divities, and in the dells, and a few unhealthy trees 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the villages. 
The clay was discoloured, and had the appearance 
of red ochre. We were informed, that the cele- 
brated wells of Petroleum, which supply the whole 
empire, and many parts of India, with that useful 
product, were five miles to the east of this place. 
The Seiee brought me a piece of stone, which he 
assured me was petrified wood, and which certain- 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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ly bad much the appearance of it. In walking 
about, 1 picked up several lumps of the same, in 
which the grain of the wood was plainly discerni- 
ble. It was hard, siliceous, and seemed composed 
of different lamina. The Birmans said it was the 
nature of the soil that caused this transmutation ; 
and added, that the petrifying quality of the eartli 
at this place was such, that leaves of trees shaken 
off by the wind were not unfrequently changed in- 
to stone before they could be decayed by time. 
Tlie face of the country was altered, and the banks 
of the river were totally barren. The gi*ound was 
mperficially covered with quartz-gravel, and con- 
creted masses of the same material were thickly 
scattered. The mouth of the creek was crowded 
with large boats, waiting to receive a lading oi 
oil ; and immense pyi'amids of earthen jars were 
raised within and round the village, disposed in 
the same manner as shot and shells ai’e piled in an 
arsenal. This place is inhabited only by Potters, 
who carry on an extensive manufactory, and find full 
employment. The smell of the oil was extremely of- 
fensive. We saw several thousand jars filled with 
it ranged along the bank. Some of these were 
continually breaking, and tlie contents, mingling 
with the sand, formed a very filthy consistence. 
Mr Wood had the curiosity to walk to the wells ; 
but, though 1 felt the same desire, 1 thought it 
prudent to postpone visiting them until my return, 
when I was likely to have more leisure, and to be 
less the object of observation. 

At seven in the morning, on the 5th of July, 
we left the neighboui*hood of Earthoil Wells. Af- 
ter passing Pengkioum, where a small river unites 
with the Irraw^dy, the face of the country re- 
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sUTned its verdant appearance, and the trees shot 
up with their usual vigour. The bed of the river, 
from bank to bank, was very wide. We judged 
it to be four miles ; but the stream, being divided 
into different channels, formed low intermediate 
islands of sand, which are covered when the waters 
attain their utmost height. On the left; we saw 
the town of Sembewghewn, whence there is a road 
that leads tluough the western hills into Arracan, 
which is accounted much the least difficult pas- 
sage. This is the place to which all Bengal arti- 
des of merchandise imported by way of Arracan 
are brought, and are here embarked on the Irra- 
waddy. Shortly after we saw a large town on the 
eastern side, with several neat temples. It was 
called Pakang-yay. Lofty palmyra, the tamarind, 
and banyan trees, spread a pleasant shade around 
it. Here also were some heavy trading boats. 
The western shore seemed rich and level. We 
brought to about six in the afternoon, a little be- 
low Sillahmew, a large town remarkable for its 
manufactories of silk. The fleet had not long been 
moored, when the retail merchants flocked down to 
die water side to dispose of their wares. They 
carried in lackered boxes pieces of silken cloth, 
And of silk and cotton mix^, which they ofiered 
for sale at what 1 considered a very high price. I 
was asked fifteen tackal, about 2L Sterling, for a 
piece of moderate fineness, five yards long, and 
barely one yard wide. They were mostly woven 
in patterns adapted to tho Birman dress. The 
silk' of which these goods are made comes from 
Yunan, the south-west province of China. It is 
brought from UmmerapoOra to this place in a raw 
state, and is returned m the web. The colours 
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arp bright and beautiful, but do not appear to be 
durable. Tlie texture is close and strong, and it 
wears, as 1 was informed, much longer than any 
China or Indian manufacture. 

Sillah-mew is a handsome town, shaded by wide 
spreading trees, and embellished with severed tem- 
ples. A smooth hank sloping to the river, and 
clothed with the finest verdure, adds much to its 
beauty. The soil in general is but poor. Some 
fields were regularly fenced, and cattle in large 
herds were grazing in the neighbourhood. Dr 
Buchanan informed me that he saw the crotolaria 
juncea growing spontaneously, which would yield 
good hemp or flax. 

On the sixth of July we made but little way* 
The current was violent, and the wind not strong 
enough to enable us to stem it. We were oblig- 
ed to have recourse to poles, and were pushed for- 
ward with excessive labour by the boatmen. In 
one place, where an island contracted the stream, 
we sent out an anclior a-head in a small cutter, 
and hauled on it by a hawser. Tlie Arracan 
mountains appeared to the west, and a conspicu- 
ous hill, lofty, and of a conical form, called Poupa, 
was in sight to the eastward. A few villages, and 
many temples, skiited the banks. In the after- 
noon, the fieet made fast to the eastern shore* 
There was neither town nor village nigh. It was 
about four miles below Seenghoo, and though we 
saw little cultivation, there were several Herds of 
cattle. Dr Buchanan, whose ardour for botanical 
lesearchcs often made me apprehensive for bis 
safety, in wandering through the thickets in quest 
of plants, heard tlie repoi-t of a musket at a dis- 
tance. On his approach to the spot, he found 
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some peasants about to skin a bullock that had just 
been killed by a tiger. The shot bad caused the 
animal to abandon bis prey, and in its retreat it 
most fortunately took another way from that which 
the Doctor came. This w^as not the only time 
that his thirst after knowledge, and reliance upon 
his gun, led him into danger. A musket is a vciy 
precarious defence against the sudden assault of 
the most ferocious and terrible of all animals. 

Whilst we were at tea, the Scree informed us, 
that farther on there is a small river which cnteis 
the Irrawaddy, at a place called Yoo-wa, and that 
two days journey up this river is a lai ge town cal- 
led Yoo-miou. He observed also, that an exten- 
sive tract of country is inhabited by a people cal- 
led Yoo, whom he represented as exceedingly ugly, 
having protuberant bellies and white teeth. The 
Birmans, it is to be obseiYcd, both men and wo- 
men, colour their teeth, their eyelashes, and tlie 
^dges of their eyelids, udth black. ♦ The Yoos 
are subjects of the Biraian state, and observe the 
same religious worship. Tliey speak the language 
of Tavay, which is nothing more than a provincial 
dialect of the Birman tongue. 

We left our nightly station at the customary 
hour, and favoured by a fair breeze, sailed through 
a country diversified by small barren hills, on which 
there was little vegetation, and by green fertile 
valleys, cultivated, and laid out in famis. The 

' ^ This custom is not confinGd to the Birmans, particu- 
larly the operation of colouring the eyelashes. The wo- 
men of Hindostan and Persia commonly practise it. They 
deem it beneficial, as well as becoming. The collyrium 
they use is called Surma, the Persian name of antimony. 

2c 2 
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petrifactions, like those we found at Yaynangheoum, 
were frequent here. Indigo was growing in one 
of the valleys. About twelve o’clock we came to 
a rocky point that projected far into the river, 
round which the current set with such excessive 
mpidity, tliat our boats were a long time in getting 
past, and did not at length effect it without diffi- 
culty and some danger. The Maywoon obligingly 
sent liis war-boats to our assistance. After we 
liad surmounted this impediment, we came to a 
green level bank, where there was a wide range of 
pasturage, and many cattle feeding. Seengboo is 
a large town. In its neighbourhood, and for a 
gr(‘at <iistance along the eastern bank, small tem- 
ples were built close to the river. We did not 
make much way in this day’s jornTiey, although 
our labour was great. In the evening we brought 
to near Kenlioh, a poor village, where the inhabi- 
tants get their livelihood by extracting molasses 
from the palmyra tree, of which they make toler- 
ably good sugar. 

Although the soil near the river is in most 
places unproductive and barren, yet, as we ad- 
vanced nothwards on the following day, popula- 
tion increased. Every little hill and rising ground 
was crowned with a temjde. 1’hat of Logah-nunda 
is distinguished for its superior size. It is a clum- 
sy inelegant mass of building, elevated on a semi- 
circular terrace ; the base is painted with different, 
colours, and the cupola is richly gilded. 

Leaving tlie temple of Logali-nundali, we ap- 
proached the once magnificent city of Pagalim. 
We could see little more from the river than a 
few straggling houses, which bore the appearauce 
of iiaving once been a connected street. In fact, 
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scarcely any thing remains of ancient Pagahm, ex- 
cept its numerous mouldering temples, and the 
vestiges of an old brick fort, the rampaits of wliich 
are still to be traced. The town of Neoundah, 
about four miles to the north, which may be call- 
ed a continuation of Pagalim, has flourished in pro- 
portion as the latter has decayed. We passed a 
small river named, in the days of splendour, Shoe- 
kiaung, or the Golden Stream. Here we spent a 
night, rendered unpleasant by the stormy weather. 

Wc reached Neoundah early on the 9th of July. 
At this place the deputation from the capital, of 
which 1 had been apprised by the Shawbunder, 
was waiting my anival. The Seree infonned me, 
that a temporary bouse, which I saw on a clear 
piece of gi’ound tibout 100 yards from the brink, 
liad been erected as a compliment to me ; it was 
much larger than that wliich the Maywoon bad 
prepared at Meeaday. Early in the afternoon I 
left my boat, and was received at the house by the 
Birman ofticers with every formal testimony of 
respect. On a part of the floor elevated a few 
inches, a carpet was spread, on which I took my 
seat. The principal person of the deputation was 
a Woondock, or junior counsellor of state; the 
others were the governor of a district called Mieng- 
dong, north of Ava, the governor of Pein-keing 
bordering on China, and the commandant of the 
Siamese giyirds. The Woondock was a lively man, 
about forty-five years old ; the rest appeared of 
more advanced age, not less than sixty-five or 
seventy. They all wore the tzaloe, or chain of no- 
bility. The Woomlock, though from his station 
he had precedence of the rest, yet was not of such 
high rank as the two govei-nora. The utmost de- 
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cm^in was preserved at this meeting, the Woon* 
dock spoke in the name of the others, and Baba-* 
Sheen interpreted in the language of Hindostan. 
After pompously expatiating upon the honour 
which his Birman majesty had been pleased to 
confer on me, by sending a deputation to welcome 
me, and a barge with war-boats to tow it, he ask- 
ed some trivial questions, and offered his services 
to procure whatever we stood in need of. Hav- 
ing diricoui'sed for a short time, a band of music 
and a company of dancing girls were introduced ; 
drums, gongs, the Indian syrinda, or guitai*, the 
Birman harp and fiddle, with loud and harsh cla*^ 
rionets, almost deafened us with their noise. Among 
the dancers, one girl much excelled her compa- 
nions in symmetry of form and elegance of move- 
ment. She was nchly dressed ; and in showing the 
modes of dancing pmetised in different countries, 
displayed a fine person to great advantage- Tlie 
manner of Cassay is most consonant to the Eng- 
lish taste, in which the time varies suddenly from 
quick to slow. The entertainment, however, 
seemed entirely lost upon the eldera, wdio sat in 
solemn insensibility, chewing their beetle nut, and 
regarding with profound gravity the voluptuous at- 
titudes of a very beautiful woman. Tlie amuse- 
ment did not end till past nine o’clock. I directed 
a few pieces of silver to he distributed among the 
musicians and dancers. The Birman officers re- 
tired without ceremony, and we passed the night 
on board our respective boats. 

The next morning I was again visited in form, 
with the additional honour of the company of the 
Maywoon at Pegne, a compliment which, either 
ffom pride or policy, he had never before conde- 
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scended to pay. The Woondock, however, was 
here his superior. We conversed for an hour on 
indifferent subjects, and the Maywoon informed 
his friends tiiat Dr Buchanan was a botanist, and 
had made several drawings of plants. On a wish 
being expressed to see the^^ the Doctor obliging- 
ly gratified their curiosity with a sight of some 
that had been executed by tlie Bengal painter, un- 
der his own inspection. These were instantly re- 
cognised by the Birmans, who mentioned the 
names of the originals. They are themselves fond 
of vegetable productions, which they use very ge- 
nerally in medicine. About eleven o'clock the as- 
sembly broke up, and it was settled that we should 
pursue our journey on the following day. 

Tlie remaining time was spent in viewing as 
much of this once flourishing city as the shortness 
of our stay would admit. On entering the town, 
we came into a long, narrow, winding street, about 
thirty feet wide ; the houses were built of bamboo, 
and raised from the ground. This street was full 
of shops, containing no other articles than lackered 
ware. Boxes, trays, cups, &c. varnished in a very 
neat manner, were displayed in the front of the 
shops. Tlicy were of various colours. Some had 
flgures painted on them, others wreaths of flowers. 
Leaving this street, we crossed a water-course on 
a good wooden bridge, and came to the bazar, or 
provision m^ket. The green stalls seemed to be 
well provided with rice, pulse, greens, garlic, 
onions, and fruit. Tliere were also fresh fish, 
gnapee, and dead lizards, which latter the Birmana 
account a delicacy ; but there was not any meat. 
In our progress, we passed over another bridge, 
and saw several streets running in parallel lines. 
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Some of these were inhabited by carriers, whose 
cattle were feeding on rice stltiw round their 
houses. Having reached the extremity of the 
towu in this direction, we came upon a well paved 
I'oad, that led to the great temple named Shoe- 
zeegoon, to which we proceeded. On each side 
of the road there was a range of small temples^ 
neglected and in ruins. The kioums, or monas- 
teries, were in good repair, and we saw some 
handsome houses for the accommodation of strang- 
ers. Shoezeegoon is neither so large nor so well 
built as the temples at Rangoon or Pegue ; the 
height does not exceed 150 feet. It is sur- 
rounded by a spacious area paved with broad flags, 
on which there are a number of lesser buildings, 
profusely gilded, and laboriously carved. A stair- 
ease on the outside leads up to a gallery, about a 
tiiii’d of the height of the principal temple, whence 
We had an extensive prospect of the country, which 
appeared to be exceedingly unpioductive and bar- 
ren. The ruins of innumerable religious buildings 
were to be seen in every direction, which cover a 
space of ground not less than six or seven miles 
fdong the river, and three miles inland. Pagahm 
i^ said to have been the residence of forty-five suc- 
cessive monarchs, and was abandoned 500 years 
ago in consequence of a divine admonition. \^at- 
ever may be its true history, it certainly was once 
a place of no ordinary splendour. Returning by 
a diflerent way, we walked through an alley oc- 
cupied by blacksmiths shops, furnished with bill- 
hooks, spike-nails, adzes, &c. A little farther on 
we saw the ruins of a street that had been con- 
iumed by fire only two days before. From se- 
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▼eitty to eighty houses were destroyed by the qoii- 
flagration. It was the Tackally, and the suiTei’- 
ers wei*e the already wretched, the miserable pub- 
lic prostitutes. 

In the afternoon I directed my walk southward, 
and was much surprised at the number of religious 
edifices I beheld. They differ in structure from 
those which we had seen in the lower provinces. 
Instead of a slender spire rising to a great height 
from an expanded ba^, the temples of Pagalim, 
in general, cany up a heavy breadth to very 
near the top, and t^n come abruptly to a point, 
which gives a clumsy appearance to the buildings. 
Many of the most ancient temples at this place ai‘e 
not solid at the bottom. A well arched dome 
supports a pondeious supcrstructuic. Within, an 
image of Gaudma sits enshrined. Four Gothic 
doorways open into the dome. In one of these 
I saw a human figure standing erect, which the Se- 
rce * told me was Gaudma ; and another of the 
same personage, lying on his right side asleep, 
both of gigantic stature. The divinity, however, 
is rarely to be found in these attitudes. The pos- 
ture in ivhich he is generally depictured, is sitting 
cross-legged on a pedestal, adorned with represen- 
tations of the leaf of the sacred lotus carved upon 
the base ; the left hand of the image rests upon 
liis lap, and the right is pendant. Passing througli 
the suburbs, we came to a part where the inhabi- 
tants were employed in expressing oil from the 
aesamum seed. The grain is put into a deep 

* I suspect the authenticity of my information on tins 
point, which, 1 imagine, proceeded from ignorance in tiie 
Scree. Of these figures, which he called Gaudma, I con- 
ceive the one erect to be the Hindoo Ananda, the other 
sleeping on the waters. 
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wooden trough, in which it is pressed by an up- 
right timber fixed in a frame ; the force is increas- 
ed by a long lever, on the exremity of which a 
man sits and guides a bullock that moves in a cir- 
cle, thus turning and pressing the seed at the same 
time. The machine was simple, and answered the 
purpose effectually. There were not less than 200 
of those mills within a narrow compass. From 
the circumstance of the cattle being in good order, 
we concluded that they were fed on the seed after 
the oil was exti acted. The land about Pagahm 
scarcely yields sufticient vegetation to nourish 
goats. 
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At nine o’clock in the momiiig of the 11th of 
July, 1 took jiossession of the royal harg{» with 
ceremonious formality, accompanied by the Woon- 
dock and Baha-Sheen, The platioim on the out- 
feide contaiiK'd space for thu*ty-two rowcis, sixteen 
on each sidt* ; hut on this occasion the oais were 
not fastened, as it was meant to he drawn by war- 
boats. 'I'lie inside was divided into three small 
apartments, handsomely fitted up ; the roof and 
sides were lined with white cotton, and the floor 
covered witli cai-jiets ami fine mats. I proceeded 
in this bargfj till one o’clock, and then returned to 
my own boat, wdiich was a much nioie convenient, 
thou&^h less diirniiied conveyance. 

After leavinp: Neouiiduh, the eastern bank of 
the river rises to a perpendicular heif^ht, eighty or 
one hundred feet above the river. In tlic side of 
the cliff, rath(»r more than half way up, we saw 
some apertures resembling doorways, and were 
told that they were entrances into caves which 
had formerly been inhabited by hermits, who, de- 
sirous of withdrawing from the world, had exca- 
vated these abodes with their own hands, and 
dwelt in them for the remainder of their lives, 
preseiving no faithor intercourse with their fellow- 
creatures than what ivas necossaiy to receive their 
food, which was lowered down to them by a rope. 
The Biimans do not inflict on themselves* disgust- 
fill tortures after the manner of tlie Himloos ; hut 
they deem it meritorious to mortdy the flesh, by 
the voluntary penance of abstemiousness and self- 
denial. Solitary seclusion has, at some period or 
other, been accounted pi aise worthy in most coun- 
tries. During the reign of monkish supemtition, 
it prevailed veiy commonly lliioughout Europe. 
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Onr lep^ondary tales ai*e not wholly unfounded 
The Hermit of Warkwortli is said to have had its 
orijj^n from a fact. Birmans, however, though 
bigoted, are not gloomy, and are in general bless- 
ed with a disposition too cheerful to retire fiom 
the world in hopeless despondency, or sullen dis- 
content. 

Oiir journey this day was slow, and we perceiv- 
ed little that differed from what has already been 
described. The islands formed by the river were 
long, and succeeded each other with suc'h small 
intervals, that the full breadth of the river, frofii 
hank to hank, seldom could he seen. We judged 
it to be in most places three miles wide. Our 
boats kept ncai* the eastern shore, and passed, on 
that side, the towns of SiiTaykioum and Gner- 
routoh. During the latter part of the day, the 
country seemed fertile, and the soil richer than in 
the neighbourhood of Pagahm. The number of 
inhabitants and cattle denoted a considerable po- 
pulation. In the evening we brought to near 
Shwayedong, a small but neat town, containing 
about 300 houses ranged in a regular street. Each 
dwelling had a small garden, fenced with a bam- 
boo railing. Two monasteries and a few small 
temples did not claim particular notice ; but the 
tall and wide-spreading trees that overshadowed 
them were objects of pleasing contemplation. 

On the next day, July 12th, we continued our 
journey, sometimes going fast, at otheis slow and 
with difficulty, as the wind favoured us, the 
reaches of the river winding so much that we had 
it on all quarters. Keozee, on the eastern side, 
was the place of most consequence, and was oina- 
mented with several neat temples. At half-past 
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five in the evening 1 went on shore, and found the 
adjacent country divided into fields, which, at a 
proper season, are cultivated. The remains of a 
tobacco plantation, that had produced a crop in 
the former year, were yet lying on the gi'ound. 
Detached liiUs appeared to the eastward. We 
brought to, and spent the night near a small vil- 
lage called Touclieac, to the noith of Yebbay. 
Here the inhabitants get their livelihood by selling 
Laepac, or pickled tea-leaf, of which the Birmans 
are extremely fond. The plant, 1 was informed, 
gi'ows at a place called Palong-miou, a district to 
the north-east of Ummempoora. It is very in- 
ferior to the tea produced in China, and is seldom 
used but as a pickle. 

On the following day we kept close to the 
eastern shore, and the breadth of the river being 
in most places from three to five miles, it was not 
easy minutely to distinguish objects on the west- 
ern bank. The country, as we advanced north, 
increased in population, and improved in agricul- 
ture. The land eveiy where indicated a deficien- 
cy of lain, being parched, and broken into deep 
fissures, owing to the want of moisture. We un- 
derstood that the season had been remarkably dry. 
Rain, however, was shortly expected. The river, 
notwithstanding the failure of the monsoon, con- 
tinued to rise. We passed, on the eastern side, 
Kionptaun, or the Line of Rocks, Tanouiiduin, a 
respectable town, with several otlier towns and 
villages. In the evening we brought to at an 
island opposite Tirroup-mew, or Chinese City. 
There is a small district that bears the same name, 
called so in commemoralion of a victory gained 
here over an ai'roy of Chinese that invaded the 
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^Birman empirii soiue centnrips aj^o, at tho ])prio(l 
when Fawalini was the seat of fyoveriinient , wlicnce 
It appeai-s, that tlie Chinese have consiihTed 
tins kingdom ajs a desindile corH|upst, and have 
made more than one fiiiitless attempt to accom- 
plish its sul>jection. 

The next day we stopped five miles above Tir- 
roiip-mew, where the Keenduem minprles its wa- 
ters with those of the Iirawaddy. This peat ri- 
ver com<*s from tlie north-west, and divides the 
country of C’sts‘»ay from tfiat of Ava. The Bir- 
mans say, that it has its source in a lake three 
months jourm^y to the northwaid. It is navi- 
gable*, as far as the Bii man tc'ciatories extend, for 
vessels of burthen. An intelligent man b(*longing 
to Dr Buchanan 8 boat informed him that the most 
distant town in the possession of the Biimans on 
the Keenduem, was named Nakioung, and the first 
Sluian town’'^ was called Thangdat. The en- 
trance of the Keenduem seemed somewhat less 
than a mile wide. The Irrawaddy, immediately 
above the junction, became much nan-ow^er ; but I 
imagine a stream was concealed, and that wliat 
appeared to be the limits of the river w’^as the bank 
of an island formed by another branch. 

Ill the men who rowed the war-boats that ac- 
companied the barge from Umraerapooi'a, I had 
remarked features differing much from the other 


• Sliaan, or Shan, is a very comprehensive tcrni given 
to different nations, some independent, others the subjects 
of the greater states. Thus, the Birmans frequently men- 
tion the Melap-Shaan, or Sliaan subject to the Birmans; 
tlie Yoodra-Shaan, subject to the Siamese; the Cassay- 
Siiaan, to the Ca&saycrs. 
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boatmen, and a softness of countenance that re- 
sembled more tlie Bengal than tlie Birman cha- 
racter of face. On inquiry, I Icametl that they 
were Cassayers, or the sons of Cassayers, who 
had been brought away from tlieir native country, 
at times when the Birmans carried their predatory 
incumions across the Keenduem. Eastern invad- 
ers, who do not intend to occupy the territories 
they overrun, usually adopt the policy of convey- 
ing away the inhabitants, particularly children, 
whom they establish within their own dominions, 
and thus acquke additional strength by augment- 
ing the number of their subjects. This has been 
a practice of Asiatic warfare irom time immemo- 
rial. The last contest of the English witli Hyder 
Ally depopulated the Carnatic. Childien, until 
they attain a certain age, may be transplanted with 
safety, and will assimilate to any soil ; but after 
ai-riving at the yeai-s of maturity, the most lenient 
treatment will hardly reconcile the human mind to 
coercive detention in a foreign country. The spot 
where a person has passed the tender years of life, 
the long remembered and impressive interval be- 
tween infancy and manhood, be it where it may, 
is ever dear to him. 1 should willingly have con- 
versed with the Cassay boat people respecting 
then* nation, but my situation forbad me either to 
gratify my own cmiosity, or sanction the inquiiies 
of others. 

At ten o’clock we reached the town of Yanda- 
boo, remarkable for its manufactories of earthen 
ware; and in the course of the day we passed 
many towns and villages, on each side agreeably 
shaded by trees, particularly by the palmyra and 
the tamarind. £ai*ly in the evening we brought 
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to in a (Tt^ek which leads up to a lar^e town 
named Suramei-kiourn. After dinner Dr Buchanan 
and myself took a walk alonp; the mai*;2;ui of the 
creek, which carried us to tlie town by a wide 
circuit. We found the houses, though numerous, 
mean, and very ii regularly built. The grounds in 
the neighbourhood were embanked for the culti- 
vation of rice. The sod appeared to be good, hut 
the inhabitants expressed the utmost anxiety on 
the subject of rain. Not a diop had yet iallen 
here, although, in the common course of seasons, 
the monsoon should have commenced three weeks 
earlier. The poor people were carefully husband- 
ing their rice straw for the sujiport of their cattle, 
large herds of which weie endeavouring to pick 
up a subsistence from tlie parched blades of grass, 
in fields that were covered with dust instead of 
verdure. The appeal ance of these animals be- 
spoke excessive poverty, if not actual famine. 

At Summei-kioum there is the greatest manu- 
factory of saltpetre and gunpowder in the king- 
dom. Ht*ie also is prepai’ed the gunpowder that 
is required for the royal magazines. It is the sole 
occupation of the inhabitants. Neither saltpetre 
nor gunpowder are suffered to be exported under 
any plea ; nor can the smallest quantity he sold 
without a special license from some man in power. 

Eaily in the nionniigwe left the neigldiourhood 
of gunpow^der and sidtpetre. Temples and villagt's 
lined the hanks so thickly that it would he tedious 
to enumerate them. At nine o’clock wv stopjied 
at Gnameaghee, celebrated for pioducing the best 
tobacco in the Birman empire. Many brick kilns 
were on fire, preparing materials for building tem- 
ples, of wldch there appeared to be ah'eady a suffi- 
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numerous islands. Some of them were cultivated, 
and had bouses, inhabitants, and trees. Towards 
evening tlie wind suddenly rose to a storm. Mr 
Wood and myself reached Sandalit, or Elephant 
Village. Dr Buchanan’s boat could not make head 
against wind and stream, and diopped an anchor. 
Perceiving his situation, 1 despatched one of the 
wai -boats to his aid, when the united efforts of 
both crews soon brought him in safety to the fleet. 
Sandaht is a small town, which, together with the 
lands adjacent, is occupied entirely by the ele- 
phant-keepers belonging to tlie royal stables. The 
king is the sole proprietor of all the elejihants in 
his dominions ; and the privilege to i*i(le on, or 
keep one of these animals, is an honour granted 
only to men of the very first rank and consequence. 
His Birman majesty is said to possess 6000. In 
India, female elephants are prized beyond males, 
on account of their being more tractable ; but in 
Ava it is the reverse. Females ai^e never used on 
state occasions, and seldom for ordinary riding, 
which causes the other sex to be of much higher 
value. It i-ai’ely happens however that either one 
or the other is to be purchased ; the king’s exclu- 
sive right, and the limited use that is made of 
them, prevent theii' becoming an ai'ticle of common 
sale. 

We set out at an early hour next morning. 
Mealimoo, on the western side, appeared from the 
water to be a large town, shaded by groves of 
palmyra trees. It is remarkable for a manufactory 
of coarse chequered cotton cloth, such as is woin by 
the lower class of people. Yapadain, a town on the 
eastein side, was distinguished by seveml temples, 
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and a handsome monastery. About tvvcdve o’clock 
the Shawbuiider, who, after the interview at Loong- 
hee, had returned to Ava, again met us. He had 
travelled with great expedition, having been at 
court, and made his repoit. The present visit was 
a spontaneous act of civility. He possessed a 
small jaghire, or peraonal estate, in the neighbour- 
hood, where he had prepai*ed some refreshments, 
of which he requested I would stop to partake. I 
complied with his desire, and accompanied him to 
a bower formed in a clump of bamboos on the 
bank of the liver, and slmded from tlie sun by an 
aitificial awning of gi*ass. Here we found a pro- 
fusion of fruits, milk, butter, and preserves, in 
dishes laid out on carpets. A company of danc- 
ing girls and musicians from a neighbouiing village 
entertained us with their music and graces. I re- 
mained as shoi*t a time as was consistent with ci- 
vility, and then pursued my voyage. We passed 
in our progi'css several populous villages pleasant- 
ly situateil, and adorned with ivell enclosed gar- 
dens and orchards of plantain, guava, and other 
fruit-trees. At night we brought to at Kioupta- 
leun, where a lai'ge temple, surrounded by several 
small buildings, was the only object that merited 
particular attention. 

Next day we got under way at the customai'y 
liour, and made but slow progi(‘ss, the wind head- 
ing us so far that the squai'e sails of the Birman 
boats could not keep full. Oars and poles were 
plied with vigour. The river, which, though it 
had not yet risen to its utmost pc*riodical fieiglit, 
had ovediowed its banks, filled all the water- 
courses, and inundated the low grounds adjacent 
to its bed. As the force of the current lay m the 
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middle of the stream, in order to avoid its in-* 
fluence we frequently navigated through fields, in 
which the tall gi-ass and reeds appeared above the 
surface of the water, and the trees had their stems 
immersed beneath the flood. The swelling of the 
Irrawaddy is not influenced by the quantity of rain 
which falls in the valleys, but by the torrents that 
rush down from the mountains'. Notwithstanding 
the (bought in the champaign country had been 
gi*eater this year than usual, the river was swollen 
to its regulai* height, which, I was informed, it 
rarely fell short of, or exceeded. Indeed, this part 
of the country is seldom refreshed by copious rains, 
but, like Egypt, depends on the ovei*flowing of its 
river to fertilize the soil. The Iirawaddy, daring 
the monsoon months, rises and subsides three or 
four times. As our distance from Ummerapoora 
diminished, towns and villages on each side recur- 
red at short intervals, that it was in vain to inquire 
the name of each distinct assemblage of houses. 
Each, however, had its name, and was for the most 
pait inhabited by one particular class of people, 
professing some separate trade, or following some 
peculiar occupation. We were shown a tomb 
erected to the memory of a person of high distinc- 
tion, who had been accidentally drowned near that 
place fifteen years before. It was an oblong brick 
building, one story high, with eight or nine doora 
opening towards the river. Many beautiful tem- 
ples and kioums would have engaged our atten- 
tion, had we not already seen such numbers, and 
been assured that all we had viewed fell far short 
of those which we should have an opportunity of 
beholding at the capital. We brought to late in 
the evening, at the lower landing place of what 
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was once the city of Ava, and the metropolis of 
all the Buman empire. 

In the moining 1 took a hasty view of Aungwa, 
or Ava. It is divided into an upper and lower 
city, both of which ai*e foitihed. The lower, which 
is the most extensive, 1 judged to be about four 
miles in circumference. It is piotected by a wall 
thirty feet high, at the foot of winch there is a 
deep and broad fosse. The communication be- 
tween the fort and the comitiy is over a mound of 
earth crossing tlie ditch, tliat supports a causew'siy. 
An embankment of earth in the inside sustains the 
wall. The upper or smaller fort, which iiiay be 
called the citadel, and does not (^xceed a mile in 
circuit, was much stioiigei, and moie compact than 
the lower ; but neither the upper nor the lower 
had a ditch on the side of the liver. The walls 
are now mouldering into decay ; ivy clings to the 
sides; and bushes, suHered to gi‘ow at the bottom, 
undermine the foundation, and have already caused 
large chasms in the difl'ereat faces of the fort. The 
materials of the houses, consisting chiefly of w'^ood, 
had, on the first order for removing, been trans- 
ported to the new city of Ummerapoora. But 
the ground, unless whete it is covered with bushes, 
or rank giuss, still retains traces of former build- 
ings and sti'eets. The lines of the royal palace, 
of the Lotoo, or gi-and council hall, the apartments 
of the w'omen, and the spot on which the piasatb, 
imperial spire, had stood, were pointed out to us 
by our guide. Clumps of bambiios, a few plantain 
trees, and tall thorns, occupy the greater pai't of 
the area of this lately flourishing capital. We ob- 
served two dwelling-houses of brick and mortar, 
the roofs of which had fallen in. Tliese, our guide 
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f$aid, had belonged to Colars, or foreigners. On 
entering one, we found it inhabited only by bats, 
which flew in our faces, whilst our sense of smell- 
ing was oftended by their filth, and by the noisome 
mildew that hung upon the walls. Numerous tem- 
ples, on whicli the Birmans never lay sacrilegious 
hands, were dilapidating by time. It is impossible 
to diaw a more striking ])icture of desolation and 
min. 

Among the religious buildings within the fort, 
one named Shoogunga Pi*aw, noways distinguished 
for size or splendour, was, in former times, held 
peculiarly sacred, and is still reverenced above the 
rest. At the present day, when an officer of rank 
is about to enter on a great public trust, or a new 
commander is appointed to the army, the oath of 
allegiance is administered in this temple with great 
solemnity — a breach of which is considered the 
most heinous crime that a Birman can be guilty 
of, and Ts invariably punished by the severest tor- 
tures. How Shoegunga obtained this distinction 
I was not, able to learn. We were informed that 
a temple of much greater magnitude, named Lo- 
gatlierjioo Praw, stood a short distance to the 
westwai’d of the fort, in wll^^h was a colossal figure 
of Gaudma, formed out of a solid block of marble. 
This temple and image we bad a better opportu- 
nity of viewing on our return. 

Leaving Ava in om* rear, the river bends again 
to the northw.ir<l, when the opposite city of Cha- 
gain, and the spires, the tun-ets, and the lofty Pi- 
asath of Ummerapoora, create an unexpected plea- 
sure, and exhil»it a fine contrast to the gloomy and 
desertecl walls of Ava. Chagsun, on the north 
side, once too tlie seat of imperial residence, is 
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situated partly at the foot, and partly on the side, 
of a rugged hill that is broken into separate emi- 
nences, and on the summit of eat'h stands a spiral 
temple. These temples, rising in’egulai*ly one 
above another to the top of the mountain, form a 
beautiful assemblage of ohjeets, the effect of which 
is increased by their being carefully whitewash(‘d 
and kept in repair. As we sailed near tlie oppo- 
site shore, the sun slione full upon the hill, and its 
reflected rays displayed the scenery to the highest 
advantage ; in addition to this, the swollen state 
of the river gave to the waters the semblance of a 
vast lake, interspersed with islands, in which the 
foundations of Ilmmerapoora seemed to he im- 
mersed. Numberless boats were passing up and 
down, and tin* houses on the western, or rather 
southern shore, appeared, from their unintemipted 
succession, to be a continued tomi, or the suburbs 
of a city. 

At twelve o’clock we came to the mouth of the 
cliannel that communicates with the lake of Toun- 
zemahn, through w^hich it receives its wateis from 
the river. The situation of UranuTapoora has al- 
ready been descriln^d. The southeni face of the 
fort is washed, during the rainy 8c»ason, by the 
waves of the lake, and the houses of tlie city and 
suburbs extend along the bank as far as the ex- 
treme point of land. Across the lake, and oppo- 
site to the fort, stands the small village of Tounze- 
malin, near wliich, in a tall grove of mango, pal- 
myra, and cocoa-nut trees, a dwelling was pre- 
pared for the British deputation. On entering the 
lake, the number of boats tliat were moored, as 
in a harbour, to avoid the influence of the sweep- 
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ing flood— 'the singularity of their construction— 
the height of the waters, which threaten iuundar 
tion to the whole city — and the amphitheatre of 
lofty hills that nearly surrounded us, altogetlier 
presented a novel scene, exceedingly interesting to 
a stranger. We rowed towards the gi’ovp, wliilst 
the greater part of the fleet went to the opposite 
side. On reaching the bank, I perceived a war- 
boat belonging to the Maywoon of Pegue, who, I 
undemtood, was at the grove waiting our arrival. 
1 was received, on landing, by Baba-Sheen, and 
some inferior ofiicers. They accompanied me to 
the house, which was situated about 300 yai'ds 
from the brink of the lake, overshadowed by lofty 
trees, that completely defended it from the meii- 
dian sun. When we came to the entrance of the 
vii'ando, or balcony, the Maywoon of Pegue, the 
governor of Bamoo, a province bordering on China, 
an<l the Woondock before mentioned, welcomed 
me to the capital. Being seated on carpets spread 
along the floor, the convemation turned on general 
topics, and particularly on European geography, a 
subject on which the governor of Bamoo appeared 
very desirous of information. After some time, 
the Woondock, addressing himself to me, said, 
that his Birman majesty had been absent a few 
months, at a country residence named Meengoung, 
where he was erecting a magnificent temple to 
their divinity Gaudma, but was expected to return 
soon to Ummerapoora ; that, in the mean time, 
instructions had been given to his ministers to pro- 
vide every thing requisite for the accommodation 
of the English gentlemen, and that BabarSlieen 
was commanded to reside neai* us, in order to sup- 
ply our wants, aud to communicate our wislies. 
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To tljis tlie Maywoon of Pep^e added, that the 
two infeiior Sem»8, or provincial under secreta- 
ries, wJ)o had accompanied its fi oin Rangoon, were 
likewise directed to attend to our orders, and, be- 
ing persons to whom we were accustomed, would 
probably be more agieeable to us than entire 
strangers. 

These polite and hospitable attentions were re- 
ceived and acknowh^dged by me with real satisfac- 
tion ; nor was it at all diminished by the freedom 
with which the Woondock informed me, that it 
was contrary to the etiquette of the Birman court, 
for a public minister from a foreign nation to go 
abroad before his hist audience. He therefore 
hoped I would not cross the lake in pei*son, or 
suffer any of my people to do so, until the cere- 
monials were past; but as our customs differed 
from theii’s, and the Europeans habituated them- 
selves to take exercise, I was at full liberty to 
walk or ride into the countiy, or over the plains 
that lay between our dwelling and the hills, as far 
as I thought proper ; recommending to me, at the 
same time, not to go to any great distance, as it 
would be considered by the common people in the 
light of a derogation from my own consequence. 
1 thanked him for his counsel, which was delivered 
with many expressions of civility, anel readily ac- 
quiesced in what he assured me was an established 
custom. 

This usage of debarring a public minister from 
entering the capital previous to his first formal pre- 
sentation, I undei-stood, was neither recent nor un- 
common. It has long been the known practice of 
the Birman and Siamese governments. Monsieur 
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Loubere makes mention of it in his Arrount of 
an Embassy to Siam, bent from the court of Louis 
the Fourteenth. It is founded on that cautious 
policy which governs all nations eastward of India 
in theii’ intercoume with foreign states. 
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As soon as my visitors took their leave, 1 made 
a survey of our new habitation. It was a spacious 
3 SJ 
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liouse of one story, raised fiom the ground some- 
what more than two feet, and better covered than 
Birman houses usually arc. It consisted of two 
good sized rooms, and a large virando, or balcony. 
The paititions and walls were made of cane mats, 
with latticed windows m tho bides. The shape of 
the root was such as distinguishes the houses of 
the nobles. It was altogether a comfortable habi- 
tation, and w'ell adapted to the climate. Mr Wood 
had a smaller house erected behind mine, and pa- 
rallel to it; and Dr Buchanan another at right an- 
gles. Small separate huts were constructed for 
the guai'd, and for our attendants. The whole was 
surrounded by a strong bamboo paling, which in- 
closed a court-yard. There weie two entrances 
by gates, one in front of my house, the other back- 
wards. At each of these, on tlie outside of the 
paling, was a shed, in which a Birman guai'd was 
posted, to protect us from thieves, keep off the 
populace, and, probably, to watch and report our 
movements. 

On the skirts of the same grove, in a line with 
our dwelling, similar houses were erected for three 
Chinese deputies, who had arrived at Ummera- 
poora about two months before us. These per- 
sonages were represented as composing a royal 
mission from the imperial city of Pekin ; but cir- 
cumstances early led me to suspect that their real 
character did not rise higher tlian that of a pro- 
vincial deputation from Manchegeo, or Yunan, the 
south-west province of China, which borders on 
the kingdom of Ava — a conjecture that was af- 
terwards confii*mcd. They had accompanied the 
governor of Bamoo, which is the frontier province, 
to the capital ; and I understood that their busi- 
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ness was to adjust some mercantile concerns re- 
lating to tlie jee, or mart, where the commodities 
of die two empires are brought and bartered. It 
was not at all improbable, that the mission had 
been sanctioned by the authority of the Emperor 
of China, especially as the princij^al member of it 
was a native of Pekin, and had lately come from 
thence. But the false pride of the Bii*man court 
suggested the puerile * expedient of representing 
it to us as an imperial embassy ; a distinction to 
which, I was privately informed from an authentic 
source, it possessed no pretensions whatever. The 
members, however, were treated apparently with 
much personal respect and attention. 

The building denominated Khoom has already 
been described as the official ball of justice, where 
the members of provincial governments, and all 
municipal oflicers, ai'e accustomed to assemble for 
the transaction of public business. Every man of 
high rank in the Birman empire is a magistrate, 
and has a place of this description and name con- 
tiguous to his dwelling ; but always on the outside 
of the enclosure of his court-yai'd, and not sur- 
rounded by any fence or railing, in order to mani- 
fest publicity, and show that it is the seat of ma- 
jesty and justice, to which all mankind may have 
free access. An imperial mandate to a governor, 

• The Chinese seem to have been actuated by a policy 
equally absurd, when they informed Sir George Staunton, 
at the time of the formal introduction of Lord Macartney, 
that * Ambassadors from Pegue’ were present; and that 
‘ Siam, Ava, and Pegue were tributary to China. * Such 
unworthy deceptions not being expected, could hardly be 
guarded against. The courts of Ava and Pekin appear 
to resemble each other in many points ; but in none more 
than in their venity, which often manifests itself in a man- 
ner not less ridiculous than contemptible. 
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or an order from a "overnor to a petty miougep, 
or chief of a small town or distiict, is iiiviu'iahly 
opened and read aloud in this sanctified hall. The 
Birman govemnient, in the administration of public 
affairs, suffers no suidi thinpf as privacy or c‘on- 
coalinent. The rhoom is likewise an appendap^e 
oi dignity, as it denotes him to whose habitation 
it is annexed to be a person of rank and conse- 
quence. A building of this sort was erected with- 
in a few yards of the front gate of our inclosure. 

For two days after our landing, the boatmen 
and servants were employed in transporting oiu* 
baggage from the boats to the liouse, and our time 
was chiefly taken up in arranging the domestic eco- 
nomy of our new I’esidence, iii which we found a 
liberal provision of all such necessai'ies as the na- 
tives tlK'inselves require. My rooms were carpet- 
ed, but the chairs, tables, &c. were my own. Rice, 
gee (claiified butter), firewood, and pots for dres- 
sing victuals, weie supplied to our people in abun- 
dance. A few stalls, or petty shops, were esta- 
blished in the gi’ove, to afford the smaller ingre- 
dients of cookeiy, such as greens, spices, salt, 
tamarinds, &c. Here also tobacco and beetle leaf 
were sold ; and to enable our attendants to pur- 
chase such articles, one hundred tackal, about 124 
Sterling, were distnbuted amongst them. This 
was an act of munificence which 1 with great dif- 
ficulty avoided the obligation of, in my own per- 
son ; but no remonstrance could prevail on the 
Birman officer to dispense with it in the instance 
of our domestics. 

The delinquent refugees, of whom mention has 
liecn made in a former pait of this work, as hav- 
ing been surrendered, by order of the Governor- 
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general, to the justice of their country, had reached 
Umnierapoora some weelcs previous to our arrival. 
The Birman guard that escorted them had brought 
a letter directed to me from General Krskine, the 
English commander at Chittigong. This letter the 
Birman minister, as it was alleged, through mis- 
take, but more probably by design, caused to be 
opened, and ])rocm’ed a ti*an8lation h'om an Arme- 
nian interpieter. The circumstance was reported 
to the king, who ordered that the letter should be 
safely deposited in the Lotoo, and given to me on 
my arrival. The loyal injunctions were punctu- 
ally obeyed. An officer, in his dress of ceremony, 
brought it over. A proposal was first made, that 
I should go myself to the rhoom, solicit its restom- 
tion, receive it as an act of grace, and do homage 
to the king, by bowing with my face towards the 
palace. From this I entirely dissented, as the 
cause of complaint was with me, and confidence 
had in some measure been violated by their break- 
ing the seal. 1 do not imagine that the proposi- 
tion originated from any authority, as it was im- 
mediately given up, and the letter, in a silk wrap- 
per, was formally presented to me on a tray, by 
the officer who conveyed it across the lake. 

Being now comfortably lodged, we had leisure 
to take a view of the circumjacent country, and 
observe the objects that immediately surrounded us. 
Behind the grove in which we lived was a smooth 
extensive plain, intersected by the embankments, 
or what, in the past year, had been fields of rice, 
but which promised, this season, to be an unpro- 
ductive waste, owing to the uncximmon drought. 
Notwitlistanding the spot we were on was elevat- 
ed very little above the present level of the lake, 
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which had now nearly reached its utmost heip;ht, 
yet the g^round was parched up, and divided into 
chasms from want of moisture. Dark and rapped 
mountains, about ei^ht miles distant, bounded the 
prospect to the south-west. Several small villages 
were scattered over the plain, and on the skirts of 
the gi’ove, inhabited, as we were informed, by 
native Cassayers, or the descendents of Cassayers, 
who had been carried into captivity by the 13ii*man 
invaders during their predatory expeditions across 
the Keendueni. 

The Seree who accompanied me said, that these 
people, whom he called Muiiniporeans, fi*om Mun- 
nipore, the capital of Cassay, were in general be- 
come reconciled to their state of servitude, owing 
to their having been brought away very young from 
their own countiy. The superior industry and 
skill which they possess over the Birmans in dif- 
ferent branches of handicraft, supplied them with a 
comfoiiable subsistence. Those in our neighbour- 
hood were farmers and gardeners, who cultivated 
pulse, gi'eens, onions, and such vegetables as Bir^ 
mans use. These articles they transport at an 
eai’ly hour across the lake to the <’ity, where they 
retail them in the market, and bring home the pro- 
duce at night. This business is mostly perform- 
ed by females. One man, commonly a person in 
years, accompanies each boat, in which, standing 
erect, he acts as steersman, whilst the women, 
usually from ten to fourteen in number, sitting 
^\'ith their legs across, row short oars, or use pad- 
dles, according to the size of the vessel. When 
they set out in a morning, they proceed in silence ; 
but retiuTiing at night, they join in jocund chorus, 
and time the stroke of their oars to the bars of 
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their Bong^ We were serenaded every evenint^ 
from dusk tiU ten o’clock by successive partit's 
these joyous females,' whose strains, though un- 
polished, were always melodious and pleasing. 
The Birmans, both men and women, are fond of 
singing wliilst at work. It lightens their labour. 
“ Song sweetens toil, how rude soe’er the sound. ” 
Unfortunately our music was not confined to these 
passing chantresses. There were other performers, 
less agreeable, nearer to us. Our neighbours, thct 
deputies from China, unluckily for the repose of 
those from Britain, happened to be amateurs in 
their way, and had amongst their dependants a se- 
lect band of musicians, such as I certainly had 
never heard equalled. It is impossible to describe 
the horrible noises that issued from gongs, drums, 
cymbals, an instrument with two strings, which may 
be called a fiddle, and something like a clai’ionet, 
tliat sent foith a sound more gi'ating to the ear 
than all the rest. This was their constant noctur- 
nal amusement, which never ended before mid- 
night, and was not once remitted till tlie princi- 
pal personage of the embassy became so indispos- 
ed that he could endure it no longer. Whilst lie 
lingered, we enjoyed tranquillity ; but after his de- 
cease the concert recommenced, and continued, to 
our g^*eat annoyance, till they quitted the grove to 
return to their native country. 

The opposite habits of different nations were here 
strikingly evinced in the dissimilarity between the 
manners of the English, and those of tlie Chinese. 
The latter never left the precincts of their habita- 
tion, or manifested a desire to leave it, except to . 
loll in easy chaii-s, and smoke their long pipes in 
the cool of the cn emog on the margin of the lalvo, 
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about two or three hundred yards in front of their 
house. The English gentlemen accustomed them- 
selves either to walk or ride three or four miles in 
the morning before breakfast, and the same dis- 
tance in the afternoon — a circumstance that did not 
escape the notice of the Birmans. My customary 
route was in a southern direction, over pattiways 
tliat led tlnough rice fields, in my return making a 
circuit along the gi*een border of the lake. Al- 
though there was not the least cause to apprehend 
cither injury or insolence, I was always attended in 
my excursions by six or eight soldiem, and by as 
many of my private servants, armed wdth sabres, 
who seemed to attract no less notice than myself. 
When I met any of the natives, particularly wo- 
men, they squatted down in the j)osture of respect. 
As soon as the novelty of my appearance had a 
little worn oif, I was told that they were still anxi- 
ous to know why a person consulting his own 
amusement, and master of his own time, should 
walk so fast ; but on being infoi med that 1 was 
“ a Colar, ” or stranger, and that it was the cus- 
tom of my country, they were reconciled to this, 
as well as to every other act that did not coincide 
with their own prejudices and usage. 

In a few days the return of the king was an- 
nounced by the discharge of rockets, and by the 
general hustle that so important an event caused 
among all classtis of people. We saw nothing of 
the display ; which we undemtood, on this oc- 
casion, was not at all pompous. 

The period of our arrival occurred at a juncture 
that supplied the Birman court with a plausible 
excuse for postponing the consideration of public, 
business, and delaying my formal reception, as well 
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as the (ieliveiy of the letter from the Goveniui- 
geneml to the King. It so happened, that m the 
ensuing month there was to be an eclipse of the 
moon, an operation of nature which they ascribe to 
the interference of a maligant demon. On such 
an occasion, affairs of state, and all impoi*tant matters 
of business, that will admit of procrastination, arc 
put off to the following month, llie astrologers 
were assembled to consult on the fiist fortunate 
day after the lapse of that inauspicious moon, wfuui 
they discovered that the seventeenth of the month 
Touzelien, corresponding with the 3()tli of August, 
was the earliest that would oc(‘ur ; and that day was 
accowlingly appointed for tlie public reception of 
the English embassy. 

Caution and policy ha<l, perhaps, as gi'cat a 
share with the Birmans as supei'stition, in thus re- 
tarding the ceremony of our introduction. It was 
to them a novel incident. They were desirous to 
penetrate thoroughly into the objects we had in 
view, before any part of the subject came into 
formal discussion. They might probably also wish 
to have an opportunity to judge of i>ur national 
character, and to determine, from our conduct, in 
what manner to regulate then- own. If su< h were 
their motives, they were consistent with that sa- 
gacity which I found invariably displayed by the 
Birman government, in all its resolutions and acts 
of a ])uhhc nature. 

But the prevailing characteristic of the Birman 
court is piide. Like the sov'ereign of China, his 
majesty of Ava acknowledges no equal. Indeed, 
it is the fixed principle of all nations eastward of 
Bengal, to consider foreign ministers as supptianfs 
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<*omc to solicit protection, not as representatives 
who may demand redress ; rather as vassals to 
render homage, tlian as persons vested with au- 
thority to tr('at on equal terms. Of this system I 
was early apprised, and felt no disappointment at 
hearing of a general rumour current among the 
higfjer ranks of Birmans, that a deputy liad ar- 
rived from the English government, bearing tribute 
for their king, liepoits of this nature were no 
otherwise regarded, than as an admonition to re- 
gulate my actions with scrupulous circumspection. 

Amongst other legulations o£ this punctilious 
court, I was given to understand, that it was not 
customary for the king to receive any letter in a 
formal manner without being previously apprised 
of its contents. Tliis created some difficulty in 
respect to the letter from the Governor-general, 
which was at length surmounted by an figroement 
on my pait to admit of a copy being made in my 
presence ; but it was stipulated by them, that it 
should be transcribed in the rhoom adjacent to my 
house, and not in my private residence. In this 
proposal I acquiesced; and accordingly a foimal 
deputation, consisting of seven or eight officers of 
state, was directed to proceed to the rhoom, where 
they were to open the letter, and see it properly 
transcribed. These personages came with much 
parade, apparelled in their robes of ceremony. On 
landing, they walked directly to the rhoom, and, 
having taken their seats, sent a Teivezogee, or in- 
ferior officer, along with Baba-Sheen, to request I 
would come, and bring with me the Governor-ge- 
neral’s letter. I obeyed this summons, accompa- 
nied by the other gentlemen, and our usual attend- 
ants. On entering the rhoom, I was civilly de- 
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sirefij as tlie occasion was a solemn one, to make 
obeisance towanls the piasath, or spii-e of the royal 
palace, whi(‘Ji was more than two miles distant — a 
ceremony that I complied with by raising my 
right hand to my head, and making a slight incli- 
nation of my body, after the manmn* of the Ma- 
homedan Salaam. Being seated, 1 delivered the 
letter, which was "WTitten in English and in Per- 
sian, to the Woondock, or superior officer. It 
was immediately ojiened by a secretaiy ; and an 
Armenian inteipreter, named Muckatees, who 
spoke and wrote English fluently, was ordered to 
make a copy in English, whilst a Mussulman moon- 
shee made another in Persian. When the writing 
was finished, I delivered a paper, whitdi I desired 
might be laid before his Majesty's council, de- 
claratory, in general terms, of the friendly wishes 
and views of the Goveiiior-general in deputing me 
to the Birman comt, and expressing my desire to 
maintain a confidential intercourae with such per- 
sons as his Majesty, or his council, should think 
proper to authoiize. 

The business being concluded, I returned to my 
house, and received a ceremonious visit from the 
Birman officers, among whom there were some 
personages of high distinction. A Woondock, but 
not the one that met me at Pagahm, presided. The 
master of the elephants, the old governor of Peen- 
keing, two Seredogees, or secietaiies of state, 
and some other offii‘ers, whose names and stations 
1 did not leai’n, were present. Their robes, which 
were very gi'aceful, were made either of velvet or 
flowered satin, with whle bodies, and loose sleeves. 
They were all invested with the chain of nobility. 
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and wore caps covered with light green taiFety. 
Three of higher rank than the rest, had a wreath 
of gold leaves encircling the bottom of their caps, 
not unlike the strawberry leaves in a ducal coro- 
net. Their attendants, who were numerous, car- 
ried a variety of utensils, such as thcdr beetle box, 
water flaggon, drinking cup, and spitting pot ; of 
which latter, from their filthy practice of chewing 
beetle, they stood in constant need. I regaled 
them with tea, and English raopbeiTy jam spread 
on biscuits. Although they praised, I do not 
think they much relished our pieserve ; they ate 
sparingly, and refreshed themselves with copious 
bowls of tea, unadulterated either by cream oi* 
sugar. 

About this time the Chinese minister, who has 
already been mentioned as labouring under severe 
indisposition, sent me a polite message, express- 
ing ins regret that he had it not in his power 
to visit me in peraon ; but that his two colleagues 
would wait on me whenever I should be at leisure 
to receive them. I returned my acknowledgments, 
and appointed the following day. 

It is customary among nations eastward of Ben- 
gal, when a public deputation is sent to a foreign 
couit, to nominate three members, who constitute 
a council. Although the president or chief of these 
is invested with all the power, and controls the 
proceedings of the rest, yet tlie distinction between 
them is not so wide as to preclude the juniors 
from a high degree of consequence being attached 
to their stations ; and in case of the demise of the 
principal, the senior survivor executes all diplo- 
matic functions, thus widely guarding against any 
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impediment vvliicli a casualty might thiow in the 
way of iiegociation. 

'i'he two junior meml>ers of the Chinese dt*pu- 
tation came at tjjo appointed hour, aceom])aiiied 
by seven or eight attendants. There is no per- 
sonage^ on caith so solemn and ceremonious as a 
Chinese offic(*r of state. Ilis dignity is preserved 
l)y profound silence, unless wlien occasion rendeis 
it necessaiy to exercise the faculty of speech, 
which is always slow, monotonous and dull. Even 
gentlemen, in the faiuiiiai'ity of }>i ivate life, sehloin> 
depart from their gravity, or i(*lax into a smile. 
On entering a looiii wheie there is company, good 
breeding is (jvinced by a modest but peilinaceous 
refusal to sit down till master of the liouse is- 
fii-st seated, whuh would he an equal violation of 
decorum on his jiart. This emstom, I was told, 
sometimes produces a very ludicrous scene, and 
the guests ai'e not uiifrequently obliged to he 
di-agged to their chan’s, and placed in them almost 
by compulsion. My house being about to under- 
go some alteration, 1 had caused a suite of tents, 
which I had brought with me, to be pitched tor 
our temporaiy accommodation. In these 1 made 
aiTangements to receive my visitors, nlio were 
exact to their time. On entering the door of the 
maiquee, they both made an abiTipt stop, and re- 
sisted all solicitation to advance to ghairs, tliat 
liad been prepared for them, until 1 should first he 
seated. In this dilemma Dr Buchanan, who had 
visited China, advised me what was to be done. 
1 immediately seized on the foremost, whilst the 
Doctor himself grappled with the second. Thus 
we soon fixed them in their seats, botli parties^ 
c 2 
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during the struggle, repeating Chin Chin, Chin 
Chill, the Chinese term of salutation. The con- 
versation was not at all lively or interesting ; for, 
though I sat between them, our words had to make 
a wide circuit before they readied each other’s 
comprehension. 1 spoke in the language of Hin- 
dostan to a Mussulman wlio understood Bunnaii, 
he delivered it to a Birman who spoke Chinese, 
this Birman gave it to the first official domestic, 
who rejieatedit to his master in the Chinese tongue. 
Our wines, port, claret, and madeira, all excellent 
of their kind, were served up. These, however, 
were too cold for Chinese palates. My visitants 
did not seem to relish them ; but when cheny- 
brandy was introduced, their approbation was ma- 
nifested by the satisfaction with whitdi each of them 
swallowed a large glass full of the liquor. They 
tasted our tea, and, before they departed, politely 
presented me with some fans, two or three pieces 
of silk, two small boxes of tea, and three bottles 
of shouchou, a very fiery spirit distilled firom rice, 
of which the Chinese are extremely fond. I re- 
turned the visit on the following day, and was re- 
ceived with as much pomp and ostentation as cir- 
cumstances would admit. In front of the house a 
silk ensign waved, on which was embroidered the 
imperial dragon of China, and at their gate were 
suspended whips and chmns, importing the power 
which the owner possessed to inflict corporal 
punishment. The two junior members met me atthe 
tlireshold of the’r habitation, apologized for the 
unavoidable absence of the chief personage, and 
introduced me into a hall, the walls of which were 
concealed by screens of silk, and the chairs covei*ed 
witli loose pieces of satm. This interview was 
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rendered more interesting than the Conner, by a 
spontaneous question on the part of the senior 
Chinese, to know whether I iieard of the safe ar- 
rival of Lord Macartney in England. His Lordship 
having left China only the preceding year, it was 
not possible to liave had accounts of his reaching 
England, and the issue of his Lordship’s negocia- 
tions was at that that time wholly unknown. Con- 
sequently, being unacquainted both with the ob- 
jects and event of that splendid mission, I felt my- 
self rather on delicate ground in regal'd to the in- 
quiries which I, on my part, wished to make. In 
order to draw some conclusion from their dis- 
course, I encouraged them to pui-sue the topic, by 
asking how his Lordship’s health had home the 
vicissitudes of climate ? They replied, that they 
only knew of the embassy from report, and seem- 
ed reluctant to enter into particulars, with which, 
it is probable, they were entirely unacquainted. I 
did not, therefore, press the subject farther ; but I 
was not suffered to remain long in doubt what their 
sentiments were. Chinese vanity scarcely yields 
to that of the Birmans. Here was an opportunity, 
by exaggeration and misrepresentation, of indulging 
their own pride at the expense of the English na- 
tion, which, in the accounts circulated by them at 
Ummerapoora respecting the embassy to China, 
they did not neglect. They treated us with tea 
and sweetmeats, and smoked their long pipes with 
unrelaxed solemnity. I repaid their civilities by 
giving them some broad cloth and brandy, and 
took my leave. 

The alterations in my own dwelling, which I 
had suggested, were quickly earned into effect; 
and, by and order from the Loloo, or giand coun- 
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cil, a small additional building, of a square fornix 
and raised from the giound, was erected within 
the enclosure of our couit, for tlie reception of the 
presents intended for his majesty. I was given to 
understand that this building was meant as a com- 
pliment to what they thought proper to term a- 
mong theinN(‘lves, tribute ii*om the King of Eng- 
land ; hut ns no such aiTogant assumption was 
ever publicly professed, 1 could not take notice of 
m(*re rumour. It was, however, privately inti- 
iTiatfid to me, that keejiing our tents pitched, would 
he consiilered by tlie court in the light of a reflec- 
tion upon its hospitality ; and an inference would 
be drawn from it, that we were discontented with 
our habitation. 1 immediately ordered the mar- 
quees to he struck, nothing being farther from my 
intention than to give umbrage, or express dis- 
satisfaction, for which indeed, in the present in- 
stance, there was certainly no ground. 

The interval thus elapsed between the time of 
our arrival at Ummempoora, and of our formal 
introduction at court, afforded us leisure to acquire 
some insight into the customs, religious tenets, and 
moral economy of the Birman nation. Instead, 
therefore, of filling up the chasm by an unimport- 
ant jouiTial, ill which the acts of one day differed 
but little from those of the preceding, 1 shall de- 
dicate a few pages to a more general account of 
the country, and endeavour, as far as our own cir- 
cumscribed observation, and the information of o- 
thers, enabled us, to illustrate the character of this 
people from their manners and their state of so- 
ciety, from the progress uhich the aits had made, 
and from the usages of the inhabitants in common; 
life. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

RELIGIOIJ OF THE BIRMANS — THEIR LAWS — 
JURISDICTION OF THE METROPOLIS— LAWYERS 

THE ROYAL ESTABLISHMENT — COUNCIL OF 

STATE — OFFICERS HONOURS NOT HEREDI- 
TARY — INSIGNIA OF RANK DRESS — RESEM- 

BLANCE TO THE CHINESE — MARRIAGES— FU- 
NERALS — POPULATION — REVENUE. 

After what has been written, there can be little 
necessity to inform my readers, that the Birmans 
me Hindoos ; not votaries of Bralima, but sectaries 
of Boodh, which latter is admitted by Hindoos of 
all descriptions to he the ninth Atavar, * or de- 
scent of the Deity in his capacity of preserver. He 
reformed the cloctriiiea contained in the Vedas, 
and severely censured llie sac'iiiicc of cattle,, or 
depriving any b(*iiig of life. He is called the au- 
thor of happiness. His place of residence was 
discovered at Gaya in Bengal, by the illustrious 
Amara, f renowned amongst men, “ who caused 
an image of the supreme Boodh to be made, and 

* Sir Vi’illiam Jones on the Gods of Greece Italy, and 
India. 

f See the translation of a Slmnscrit inscription on a 
stone found in the temple of Boodli, at Gaya, by Mr 
WUkjns.. Asiat. Reseat ch. Vol. I, 
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he worshipped it. Reverence he unto thee in the 
form of Roodli ; reverence he unto tliee, Lord of 
tlic eajth ; reverence he unto thee, an Incarnation 
of the Deity ; and, Eternal One, reverence he unto 
thee, O God, in the form of Mercy. ” 

(h)tma, or Goutum, according to the Hindoos 
of India, or Gaudrna, among the inhabitants of the 
more eastern parts, is said * to have been a philoso- 
j>her, and is by the Birmans believed to have flourish- 
ed about 2300 f yeai*s ago. He taught, in the 
Indian schools, the heterodox religion and philoso- 
phy of Boodh. The image that represents Boodh 
is called Gautlma, or Goutum, which is now a 
commonly received appellation of Boodli himself. 
This image is the primary object of worship in all 
countries situated between Bengal and China. The 
sectaries of Boo<lh contend with those of Biuhma 
for the honour of antiquity, and are certainly far 
more numerous. The Cingalese in Ceylon are 
Boodbists of the purest source, and the Birmans 
acknowledge to have originally received their re- 
ligion from that island. X It was brought, say the 
Rhaliaans, first from Zehoo (Ceylon) to Arracan, 
and thence was introduced into Ava, and probably 
into China ; for the Birmans assert with confidence 
that the Chinese ai'e Boodhists. 

Tills is a cuiiouB subject of investigation, and 
the concurtent testimony of circumstances, added 
to the opinions of the most intelligent writem, seem 
to leave little doubt of the fact. It cannot, how<* 

* Sir William Jones on the Gods of Greece, Italy 
and India. 

t This agrees with the account of the Siamese compu- 
tation given by KsempFer. 

I The Birmans call Ceylon Zehoo. 
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-ever, be <lemonstrate<l beyond the possibility of 
<lispute, till we sball have acquired a more pcTfect 
knowledge of Chinese letters, and a readier access 
to their reposiloriiis of learning. Little can at 
present be added to the lights cast on the subject 
by the late Sir William Jones, in his Discourse de- 
livered to the Asiatic. Society on the (Jhinese. 
That gi'eat man has expressed his conviition in 
positive terms, that Boodli was unquestionably 
the Foe of China,'" and that he was also the god 
of Japan, and the Woden of the Goths — an opi- 
nion which con esponds with, and is perhaps giaft- 
ed on, the information of the learned and laborious 
Ksenipfer, ♦ con-oborated afterwards by his own 
researches. On whatever grounds the latter infer- 
ence rests, it will not tend to weaken the belief 
of his first position, when I observe that the Chinese 
deputies, on the occasion of our introduction to the 
Seredaw or high priest of the Birman empire, pros- 
trated themselves before him, and afterwards ador- 
ed an image of Gaudma with more religious fer- 
vour than mere politeness, or acquiescence in the 
customs of another nation, would have excited. 
The Bonzes also of China, like the Rhahaans of 
Ava, wear yellow as the sacerdotal colour, and in 
many of their customs and ceremonies there may 
be traced a striking similitude* 

# Speaking of the Budz, or Seaka, of the Japanese, 
Keempfer says, * 1 have strong reasons to believe, both 

* from the affinity of the name, and the very nature of this 

* religion, tliat its author and founder is the very same per- 

* son whom the Bramins rail Budha, and believe to be 

* the essential spirit of Wishna, or their deity, who made 

* his ninth appearance in the world under this name. The 

< Feguers call him Samana Khutaman. * Hist Japan. 
Book IV. ch. 6 . Treating 
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Whatever may be the aniiquity of the worship 
of Boodh, the wide extent f>f its reception cannot 
be doubted. The most authentic wi’iter * on the 
eastern peninsula c^lls the ima^e of Gaudma, as 
worshipped by the Siamese, Somona-codom. Be- 
ing unacquainted with the language of Siam, wfiicb^ 
from so shoii: a residence as four mouths, it was 
impossible lie could have acqnii’ed, he confounds 
two distinct words, Somona, and Codoni, signify- 
ing Codom, or Gaudma, in his incamate state. The 
dilierence between the lettei*s C and G may easily 
liave arisen from the mode of pronunciation in dif- 
ferent countries. Even in the Birman manner of 
uttering tlie word, the distinction between these let- 
ters is not very clear. The Boodh of the Indians and 
the Binnana is pronounced, by the Siamese, Booth, 
or Pood ; by the vulgar, Poo ; which, without any 
violence to probability, might be converted by the 
Chinese into Foe. * TheTamulic tennination c/i, as 
Mr Chambers remai’ks, creates a striking resem- 
blance between Poodeii and the Woden of the Goths. 
Every person who has conversed with tlie natives of 
India, knows that Boodh is the Dies Mercurii, the 
Wednesday, or Woden's day, of all Hindoos. 

Treating on the introduction of Boodh into China, die 
same author says, * About the year of Ciirist 518, one 

* Darina, a great saint, and twenty-third successor on the 
‘ holy see of Scalca (Budha), came over into Ciiina from 
** Seitensekii, as the Japanese writers explain it, that is, 
' from that part of the world which lies westward with re- 

* gard to Japan, and laid, properly speaking, the first firm 

* foundation of the Budsdoism in that mighty empire. * 
Book IV. ch. 6. 

* l^oubere. 

f M. Gentil asserts, that the Chinese admit, by their 
own accounts, that Foe, their object of worship, was ori- 
ginally brought Irom^ndia. 
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Chronology, however, which must always be ac^ 
cepted as a surer guide to truth, than inference^ 
drawn from the resemblance of words, and etymon- 
logical reasoning, does not, to my mind, sufficient- 
ly establish that Boodh and Woden were the same. 
Tlie period of the ninth incarnation of Vishnu waA 
long antecedent to the existence of the deified 
hero of Scandinavia. Sir William Jones deter- 
mines the period when Boodh appeared on the 
earth to be 1014 years before the binh of Christ. 
Odin, or Woden, flourished at a period not very 
distant from our Saviour, and was, according to 
some, a cotemporary of Pompey and of Julius 
Csesar. The author of the Northern Antiquities 
places him 70 years after the Christian era. Eveii 
the Birman Gaudma, conformably to their account, 
must have lived above 500 years before Woden. 
So immense a space can hardly be supposed to 
have been overlooked ; but if the supposition re- 
fers, not to the warrior of the Nortli, but to the 
original deity Odin, the attributes of the latter are 
as widely opposed to those of Boodh, who was 
himself only an Incarnation of Vishnu, as the dates 
are incongraous. The deity, whose doctrines were 
introduced into Scandinavia, was a god of terror, 
and his votaries carried desolation and the sword 
throughout whole regions ; but the Ninth Avatar* 
brouj^it the peaceful olive, and came into the 
work! for the sole purpose of preventing sanguin- 
ary acts. These apparent inconsistencies will na- 
turally lead us to hesitate in acknowledging Boodh 

* See the account of the Ninth Avatar, by the Bav* 
Mr Maurice, in hia History of Hindostan, Voh Il« 
Part a 

VOi. II. P 
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and Woden to be the same person. Their doc- 
tiines are opposite, and their eras are widely re- 
mote. 

Had that distinguished genius, * whose leam- 
ing so lately illumined the East, been longer (^par- 
ed for the instiiiction and delight of mankind, he 
would probably have elucidated tliis obscurity, and 
have removed the dusky veil that still bangs over 
the religious legends of antiquity. The subject, f 
as it now stands, affords an ample field for indulg- 
ing in pleasing theories, and fanciful speculations ; 
and as the probability increases of being able to 
trace all forms of divine worship to one sacred tmd 
primeval source, the inquiry, in proportion, be- 
comes more interesting, and awakens a train of 
serious ideas in a reflecting mind. 

It would be as unsatisfactory as tedious, to at- 
tempt leading my reader through the mazes Hjf 
mythological fable, and extravagant allegory, in 
which the Hindoo religion, both Braminical and 
Boodhic, is enveloped and obscured. It may be 
sufficient to observe, that the Birmans believe in 
the Metempsychosis, and that, after having un- 
deigone a certain number of transmigrations, their 
souls will at last either be received into their 
Olympiu on the mountain Meru, % or be sent to 

* I need hardly observe, that 1 mean Sir William 
Jones. 

f General Vallancey, so justly celebrated for his know- 
ledge of the antiquities of his country, has expressed his 
perfect conviction that the Hindoos have been in Britain 
and in Ireland. See Major Ouseley's Oriental Collec- 
tions, Voi 1 1. Much attention is certainly due to such 
respectable authority. 

f Meru properly denotes the pole, and, according to the 
learned Captain Wilford, it is the celestial north pole of 
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s«%r torments in a place of divine punishments. 
Mercy they hold to be the first attribute of the 
divinity : “ Reverence be to thee, O God, in the 
form of Mercy ! ” and they worship God by ex- 
tending mercy unto all his creatures. 

The laws of the Birmans, like their religion, 
are Hindoo ; in fact, there is no separating their 
laws from their religion. Divine anUimrity reveal- 
ed to Menu the sacred principles in a hundred 
thousand slocas, or verses. Menu promulgated 
the code. Numerous commentaries * on Menu 
were composed by the Munis, or old philosophers, 
whose treatises constitute the Dherma Sastra, or 
body of law. 

The Birmans generally call their code Dmna 
Sath, or Sastra ; it is one among the many com- 
mentaries on Menu. 1 was so fortunate as to 
psocute a translation of the most remarkable pas- 
sages, which were rendered into Latin by Padre 
Yincentius Sangermano, and, to my great surprise, 
I found it to correspond closely with a Persian 
version of the Arracan code, which is now in my 
possession. From the inquiries to which this cir- 
cumstance gave rise, I learned that the laws, as 
well as the religion of the Birmans, had found 
dieir way into the Ava country from Arracan, and 
came originally from Ceylon, f The Birman sys- 

ihe Hindoos, round which they place the garden of India, 
and describe it as the seat of delights. ^ 

• The code of Gentoo laws, translated by Mr Halhed, 
I am informed, is a compilation from the different com- 
mentaries on Menu, who was ** the grandson of Bramah, 
rile first of created beings,” and whose work, as translat- 
ed by ^ir William Jones, is the ground of all Hindoo ju- 
risprudence. 

f As an incontestable proof that the Birmans acknow- 
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tern of jurbprudenoe is replete with sound morali- 
ty, and, in my opinion, is distinguished above any 
other Hindoo commentary for perspicuity and 
good sense. It provides specificdly for almost 
every species of crime that can be committed, and 
adds a copious chapter of precedents and deci- 
eions, to guide the inexperienced, in cases where 
there is doubt and difficulty. Tiial by ordeal and 
imprecation are the only absurd passages in the 
book ; but <m the subject of women it is, to an 
European, offensively indecent. Like the immor- 
tal Menu, it tells the prince and the magistrate 
their duty, in language austere, manly, and ener- 
getic ; and the exliortation at the close is at once 
noble and pious. The following extracts will 
serve as a specimen : 

^ A country may be said to resemble milk, in 

* which oppression is like to water. Wlien wa- 

* ter is mingled with milk, its sweetness imme- 

* diately vanishes. In the same manner, oppres- 

* sion destroys a fair and flourishing country. The 

* royal Surkaab* will only inhabit the clearest 

* stream ; so a prince can never pi’osper in a dis- 
^ tracted empire. By drinking pure milk, the 

* body is strengthened, and the palate is gratified ; 

* but when mingled with water, pleasure no longer 

liedge the superior antiquity of the Cingalese, and the re- 
ception of their religion and laws from that quarter, the 
Xing of Ava has sent, urithin these few years, at separate 
limes, two messengers, persons of learning and respecta- 
bility, to Ceylon, to procure the original books on which 
their tenets are founded ; and, in one instance, the Bir- 
man minister made an ofliciai application to the Govei^- 
noi^general of India, to protect and assist the person 
charged with the commissiori. 

* Bittern. Surkaab is a Persian term, used by the 
Mahomedan translator. 
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< is found, And the spiings of health gradually de- 

* dine. 

* A wise prince resembles a sharp sword, which 

* at a single stroke cuts through a pillar with such 

* keenness that the fabric still remains unshaken. 
*■ With equal keenness, his discernment will pene- 

* trate advice. 

^ A wise prince is dear to his people, as the 

* physicam is to the sick man ; as light to those" 

* that are in darkness ; as unexpected sight to the 

* eyes of the blind; as is the full mOon on 

^ wintry night, and milk to the infant fi*om the 
^ hreast of its mother. * 

The commentator then proceeds to denounce 
tremendous judgments against an oppressive prince 
and a corrupt judge. The latter is thus curiously 
menaced : 

* The punishment of his crimes, who judges ini- 
^ quitottsly, and decides falsely, shall be greater 

* than though he had slain one thousand women, 

< one hund^ priests, or one thousand horses. * 
The hook concludes as follows : 

* Thus have the learned spoken, and thus have 

* the wise decreed, that litigation may cease amon^ 

* men, and contention be banished the land ; and 

* let flJl magistrates and judges expound the laws 

< as they are herein written ; and to the extent of 

* their understanding, and according to the dic- 

* tates of their conscience, pronounce judgment 

* agreeably to the tenor of this bo<dc. Let thO 

< welfare of their country, and the benefit of their 

* fsHow-creatures, be their continual study, and 

* ihe sole object of their attention. Let thent 

< ever be mindful of the supreme dignity of die 

i> 2 
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* RouIbIi * and the Bramins, and pay them that 

* I'everence which ia due to their sacred charac- 
^ ten. Let them observe becoming respect to- 
^ wards all men, and they shall shield the weak 
K from oppression, support the helpless, and, in 
‘ particular cases, mitigate the severity of aveng* 

‘ iiig justice. 

* It shall be the duty of a prince, and the ma* 

* gistrates of a prince, wisely to regulate die inter- 

* nal policy of the empire, to assist and befriend 

* the peasants, merchants, fanners, and those who 

* follow trades, that they may daily increase in 

* worldly wealth and happiness ; they shall pro- 

* mote all works of cliarity, encourage the opu- 

* lent to relieve the poor, and liberally contribute 

* to pious and laudable purposes ; and whatsoever 

* good works shall be promoted by their influence 

* and example, whatsoever shall be given in char 

* lity, and whatsoever benefit shall accrue to man*^ 

* kind from their endeavours, it shall all be pre- 

* served in the records of heaven, one-sixth part 

* of which, though the deeds be the deeds of o- 

* thera, yet shall it be ascribed unto them ; and at 

* the last day, at the solemn and awful hour of 

* judgment, the recording spirit sliall produce 

* them, inscribed on the adamantine tablet of bu- 

* man actions. But, on the other hand, if the 

< pro^mrity of the nation be neglected, if justice 

* be suffered to lie dormant, if tumults arise and 

* robberies are committed, if rapine and foul aa- 
^ aassiaation stalk along the plains, all crimes tbft 
^ shall be thjus perpetrated through their remiss* 

< ness, oaentixth part shall be brought to their 


* The Arracan name for lihabaan. 
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* count, and fall with weighty vengeance on their 

* heads ; the dreadful consequences of which sur- 
‘ pass t^ power of tongue to utter, or of pen to 
^ express.' 

Laws, thus dictated by religion, are, 1 believe, 
in^ genei^, conscientiously ^ministei'ed. The 
criminal jurisprudence of the Birmans is lenient in 
particular cases, but rigorous in others. Whoever 
is found guilty of an undue assumption of power, 
or of any crime that indicates a treasonable intent, 
is punished by the severest tortures. The first 
commission of theft does not incur the penalty of 
death, unless the amount stolen be above 800 kiat, 
or tackal, about 100/., or attended with circum* 
stances of atrocity, such as murder or mutilation. 
In the former case, the culprit has a round mai*k 
imprinted on each cheek by gunpowder and punc- 
tuation, and on his breast the word Thief, with the 
article stolen ; for the second offence he is depriv- 
ed of an arm ; but the third inevitably produces 
capital punishment. Decapitation is the mode by 
which criminals suffer, in the performance of which 
the Birman executioners are exceedingly skilful. 

" The city of Ummerapoora is divided into four 
diMinct subordinate jurisdictions, in each of which 
a Maywoon presidm. This officer, who in the 
provinces is a viceroy, m the metropolis resembles 
a mayor, and holds a civil and criminal court of 
^ice. In capital cases he transmits the evidence 
in writing, wiffihis opinion, to the Lotoo, or grand 
chamber of consultation, where the counc^ of state 
assembles. The council, after close examination 
into the documents, reports upon them to the 
king, who either pardons the offender, or orders 
execution of the sentence. The Maywoon is ob- 
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liged to attend in person, stnd see the ptnifilBnent 
carried into effect. 

Civil suits may be transferred from the codtts 
of the Maywoons to the Lotoo. This removal, 
however, is attended with a heavy expense. There 
are regular established lawyers, who Conduct catlseS, 
and pledd. Eight only are licensed to plead in the 
Lotoo. They are called AmeendoBaan. The 
usual fee is five tackal, equal to sixteen shillings ; 
but the government has large profits on all suits 
that are brought into court. 

There is no country of the East in Which the ' 
royal establishment is arranged with more minutO 
attention than in the Birman court. It is splendid 
without being wasteful, and numerous Without con-* 
fiision. The most distinguished members, when I 
was at the capital, were, the Sovereign, hie pritb* 
cipal Queen, entitled Nandoh Praw, by whom hfO 
h^ not any sons ; his second wife, Myack Nim^ 
doh, by whom he has two sons ; the Engy Ten* 
kien,* or Prince Royal, and P6e Teekien, or Prince 
of PCome. The princes of Tongho, Bassien, and 
Pagahm, are by favourite concubines. Meedah 
Praw is a princess of high dignity, and mother of 
the chief queen. The prince royal is married, and 
has a son and two daughters, all young. The soft 
Wikes precedence of his uncles, the crown descend* 
ing to the male heirs in a direct line. These Were 
the principal personages of the Birmad royal fa- 
mily. 

Next in rank to the prince^ of the blood rdyiili 
are the Woongees, f or chief ministers of state. 

* Often called Engy Praw. 

f Woon signifies Burden ; the compound word implies, 
Bearer of the Great Burden. 
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Thd established number is four, but the place pf 
one has long been vacant. These form the great 
ruling council of the nation ; tliey sit in the Lotoo, 
or imperial hall of consultation, every day, except 
omibe Birman sabbath, from twelve till three or 
four o*clock, or later, as there happens to be bu- 
siness. They issue mandates to the Maywoons, or 
viceroys of the diiferent provinces ; they control 
every department of the state, and, in fact, govern 
the empire, subject always to tlie pleasure of the 
king, whose will is absolute, and power undefined* 
To assist in the administration of affairs, four 
officers, called Woondocks, are associated with the 
'Woongees, but of far inferior authority. They sit 
in the Lotoo in a deliberative capacity, having no 
vote. They give their opinions, and may record 
their dissent from any measure that is proposed ; 
but tlie Woongees decide. The Woondocks, how- 
ever, are frequently employed to carry into execu- 
tion business of great public importance. 

Four Attawoons, or ministers of the interior, 
possess a great degree of influence that sometimes 
counteracts with success the views and wishes of 
the Woongees. These the king selects to be bis 
privy counsellors, from their talents, and the opi- 
nion he entertains of their integrity. They have 
access to him at all times — a privilege which the 
principal Woongee does not enjoy* 

There are four chief secretaries, called Sere- 
dogees, who have numerous writers or inferior Se- 
rees under them. 

Four Nachaangee sit in the Lotoo, take notes, 
and report whatever is transacted. 

Four Sandohgaan regulate all ceremonials, in- 
troduce strangers of rank into the royal presence, 
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and are the bearers of messages from ibe council 
of state to the king. 

There are nine Sandozains, or readers, whose 
business it is to read all official writings, petitions, 
&C. Every document, in which the public is con- 
cerned, or that is brought before the council in the 
Lotoo, is read aloud. 

The four Maywoons already mentioned are re- 
stricted to the magisterial superintendence of their 
respective quarters of the city. They have nothing 
farther to do with the Lotoo, than to obey the com- 
mands they receive from thence. 

The Assaywoon, or paymaster-general, is also 
an officer of high importance. The place is at 
present held by one of the Woongees, who is call- 
ed Assay Woongee. 

There are several other officers of distinction, 
who bear no ostensible share in the administration 
of public affiurs, such as the Daywoon, or king’s' 
armour-bearer; the Chaingeewoon, or master of 
the elephants ; also the Woons of die queen’s 
household, and that of the prince royal. Each of 
the junior princes has a distinct establishment. 

In the Birman government there are no heredi- 
tary dignities or employments; all honours and 
offices, on the demise of the possessor, revert to 
die crown. 

The tsaloe, or chain, is the badge of the order, 
of nobility, of which there are diffierent degrees, 
distinguished by the number of strings or small 
chains that compose the ornament. These strings 
are fastened by bosses where they unite. Three 
of open chain-work is the lowest rank. Three 
of neatly twisted wire is the next ; then of she, of 
dine, and of twelve. No suljeet is ever honoured 
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iitrith a higher degree than twelve ; the king alone 
weans twenty-four. 

It has already been noticed, that almost eveiy 
article of use, as well as ornament, particularly in 
their dress, indicates the rank of the owner. The 
ilhape of the beetle-box, which is carried by an at- 
tendant after a Birman of distinction wherever he 
goes, his ear-rings, cap of ceremony, Imrse furniture, 
oven the metal of which his spitting-pot and drink- 
ing-cup are made, (which, if of gold, denote him 
to be a man of high consideration), all are indica- 
tive of the gradations of society ; and wo be unto 
him that assumes the insignia of a degi'ee which is 
not his legitimate right ! 

The court dress of the Birman nobility is very 
becoming. It consists of a long robe, either of 
flowered satin or velvet, reaching to the ankles, 
with an open collar and loose sleeves. Over this 
there is a scarf, or flowing mantle, that hangs from 
die shoulders ; and on their heads they wear high 
caps made of velvet, either plain, or of silk em>p 
broidered with flowers of gold, according to the 
rank of the wearer. Ear-rings are a part of male 
dress. Persons of condition use tubes of gold about 
three inches long, and as diick as a large quill, 
which expands at one end like the mouth of a speak- 
ing trumpet. Others wear a heavy mass of gold 
beaten into a plate, and rolled up. This lump of 
metal forms a large orifice in the lobe of the ear, 
and drags it down by the weight to the extent 
sometimes of two inches. The women likewise 
have their distinguishing paraphernalia. Their hmr 
is tied in a bunch at the top of the head, and bound 
round with a fillet, the embroidery and ornaments 
of which express their respective ranks. A short 
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shift readies to the pit of the stomach, is 
tight by strings, and supports the breasts. Over 
that is a loose jacket with close sleeves. Round 
their waist they roll a long piece of silk, or cloth, 
which, reaching to their feet, and sometimes trail- 
ing on the ground, encircles them twice, and is 
then tucked in. When women of condition go 
abroad, they put on a silk sash, resembling a long 
shawl, which crosses their bosom, and is thrown 
over the shoulders, gracefully flowing on each side. 
The lowest class of females often wear only a single 
garment, in the form of a sheet, which, wrapped 
round the body, and tucked in under the arm, 
crosses their breasts, which it scarcely conceals, 
and descends to their ankles. Thus, when they 
walk, the bottom of the cloth, where it overlaps, 
is necessarily opened by the protrusion of the leg, 
and displays to a side view as high as the middle 
of the thigh. Such an exposure, in the opinion of 
an European, bears an indecent appearance, al- 
though it excites no such idea in the people them- 
selves. There is an idle and disgusting story re- 
lated by some writers, respecting the origin of this 
feshion, which, being wholly unfounded, does not 
deserve repetition. It has been the established 
national mode of dress from time immemorial. And 
every woman, when walking, must show great part 
of hw leg, as what may be called their petticoat is 
always open in front, instead of bemg closisd by a 
seam. 

Women, in full dress, stain the palms of’ 
hands and their nails of a red colour, for which 
they use a vegetable juice, and strew on their bo- 
soms powder of san^l wood, or of a bark cSSed 
Suuiieka, with which some rub their faces. Both 
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men ami women tinge the edges of their eyelids 
and their teeth with black. This latter operatidn 
gives to theii* mouths a very unseemly appearance 
in the eyes of an European, which is not diminish- 
ed by their being constantly filled with beetle leaf. 
Men of rank wear, in common dress, a tight coat, 
with long sleeves made of muslin, or of extremely 
fine nankeen, which is manufactured in the coun- 
try ; also a silk wrapper that encircles the waist. 
The working class are usually naked to the middle ; 
but in the cold season, a mantle or vest of Euro- 
pean broad cloth is highly prized. 

The Birmans, in their features, bear a nearer re- 
semblance to tlie Chinese than to the natives of 
Hindostan. The women, especially in the north- 
ern part of the empire, are fairer than Hindoo 
females, but uot so delicately formed; they are, 
however, well made, and in general inclined to 
porpulence. Their hair is black, coaiue, and long, 
f he men are not tall in statiire, but active and 
athletic. They havQ a very youthful appearance, 
from the custom of plucking their beaids instead 
of using tlie razor. They tattoo their thighs and 
arms into various fantastic shapes and figures, 
which they believe operate as a charm against the 
weapons "of their enemies. Neither the men nor 
the women are so cleanly in their persons as the 
Hindoos of India, among whom diurnal ablution 
is a religious as well as a mol’s] duty. Girls are 
taught, at an early age, to turn their arms in such 
a manner as to make them appear distorted. 
'When the arm is extended the elbow is inverteil, 
the inside of the joint being protruded, and the 
external part bending inwards. 

VOL. u. E 
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Muriages among the Birmans are not contracted 
until the parties attain the age of puberty. The 
co^ti'act is puraly civil, the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion having nothing to do with it. The law pro- 
hibits polygamy, and recognises but one wife, who 
is denominated Mica; concubinage, however, is 
admitted to an unlimited extent. A man may re- 
pudiate his wife under particular circumstances, 
but the process is attended with a heavy expense. 
Concubines, living in the same house with the le- 
gitimate wife, ai*e, by law, obliged to perform me- 
nial seiYices for her ; and, when she goes abroad, 
they attend her, beaiing her water-daggon, beetle- 
box, fan, &c. Wlien a husband dies, his concu- 
bines, if bonnd in 8ei*vitude to him, become the 
property of the surviving widow, unless he shall 
have emancipated them by a specific act previous 
to his decease. 'When a young man is desirous to 
espouse a girl, his mother, or nearest female rela-* 
tion, first makes the proposal in private. If the 
suit be well received, a party of his friends pro- 
ceed to the house of the parents of the maiden^ 
with whom they adjust the dotal portion. On the 
morning of the bridal day the bridegroom sends 
to the lady three loongees, or lower garmeats, 
three tubbecks, or sashes, and three pieces of white 
muslin ; sucli jewels, also ear-imgs and bra(‘elets, 
as his circumstances will admit. A feast is pre<» 
pared by the parents of the bride, and formal 
writings are executed. The new-maiTied couple 
eat out of the some dish ; the bridegroom presents 
the bride with some Impack, or pickled tea, wliich 
she accepts, and returns the compliment. Thus 
ends the ceremony, without any of that subset 
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quont riot * and I’esistance on the part of the young 
Indy and her female friends, with which the Suma- 
trian damsels oppose the privileges of an ardent 
bridegroom. 

When a man dies intestate, three-fourths of his 
property go to his children bom in wedlock, but 
not in equal proportions ; and one-fourth to the 
widow, who is the guardian both of the property 
and the children, until the latter attain the age of 
maturity. A Birman funeral is solemnized with 
much religious parade, and external demonstration 
of grief. The corpse is carried on a bier, on men’s 
shoulders ; the procession moves slowly ; the re* 
lations attend in mourning ; and women, hired for 
the occasion, precede the body, and chant a dirge- 
like air. The Birmans bum their dead, unless the 
deceased is a |lauper — in which case he is either 
buried, or cast into the river, as the ceremony of 
burning is very expensive. The bier is placecl on 
a funeral pile six or eight feet high, made of bil- 
lets of dried wood laid across, with intervals to 
admit a circulation of air, and increase the flame. 
The Rbahaans walk round the pile, reciting 
prayers to Gaudma, until the fire reaches the body, 
when the whole is quickly reduced to ashes. The 
bones are afterwards gathered and deposited in a 
grave. Persons of high distinction, such as the 
Seredaw, or chief ecclesiastic of a province, a 
Maroon, a Woongee, or a member of the royal 
femny, are embalmed, and their remains preserved 
six weeks or two mo'iths after decease, before they 
are committed to the funeral pile. During thiu 
period the body is laid in state in some kioum or 


* See Marsden’s Account of Sumatra, page 230. 
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religions building ; but at the capital it is placed in 
*a sacred saloon, beautifully ornamented with gild- 
and ^clusively appropriated to that pious pur- 
pose. 1 was told that honey is the principal in- 
gredient made use of to pres^e the body from 
putrefaction. 

Of the population of the Birman dominions I 
could only forai a conclusion from the information 
1 received of die number of cities, towns, and 
villages in the empire. These, 1 was assured by 
a person who might be supposed to know, and had 
no motive for deceiving me, amount to eight thou- 
sand, not including the recent addition of An-acan. 
If this be tn^e, which 1 have no reason to doubt, 
and we suppose each town, on an average, to con- 
tain three hundred houses, and each house six 
persons, the result will determine the population 
at fourteen millions four hundred thousand. Few 
of the inhabitants live in solitary habitations ; they 
mostly form themselves into small societies; and 
their dwellings, thus collected, compose their Ruas, 
or villages: if, therefore, we reckon their' num- 
bers, including Arracan, at seventeen millions, the 
calculation may not be widely erroneous — be- 
lieve it rather falls short of, than exceeds the trulli. 
After all, however, it is mere conjecture, as I have 
no better data far my guidance than what 1 have 
relatecL 

With regard to the revenue of the Binnan state, 
I confess myself to be without die means of form-' 
ing even a rough estimate of the amount. , Ac- 
cording to the sacred law, in the chapter which 
treats of the duties of a monarch, Dhasameda,* 


See Appendix. 
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or a tenth of all produce, is the proportion which 
is to be exacted as the authorised due of the go- 
vernment; and one tenth is the amount of the 
king’s duty on all foreign goods imported into his 
dominions. The revenue arising from the customs 
on imports, and from internal produce, is mostly 
taken in kind ; a small part of which is converted 
into cash, the rest is distributed, as received, in 
lieu of salaries, to the various ^pendants of the 
eourt. Princes of the blood, high officers of state, 
and provincial governors, receive grants of pro- 
vinces, cities^ viflages^ and toms, to Support their 
dignity, and as a remuneration of their services. 
The rents of these assignments they collect for 
their own benefit. Money, except on pressing 
emeigency, is never disbursed from the royal cof- 
fers. To one man the fees of an office are allot- 
ted; to another a station where certain imposts 
are collected ; a third has land ; each in proportion 
to the importance of his respective employment. 
By these donations, they are not only bound in 
their own personal servitude, but likewise in that 
of all their dependants ; they are called slaves of 
the king, and in turn their vassals are denominated 
slaves to them. The condition of these grants in- 
clude also services of war, as well as the duties of 
office. Thus the Birman government exhibits al- 
most a faithful picture of Europe in the darker 
ages, when, on the decline of the Roman empire, 
the principles of feudal dependence w^ere esta- 
blished by barbarians from the north. 

Although it seems difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, imder such a system, to ascertain, in any 
standard currency, the amount of the royal reve- 
E 2 
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Bue, yet the riches which the Birman monarch is 
said to possess are immense— a supposition that 
may readily be admitted, when it is considered 
that a very small share of what enters his exche- 
quer returns into circulation. The boarding of 
money is a favourite maxim of Oriental state po- 
licy. An Eastern potentate cannot be brought to 
comprehend that the diffusion of property among 
liis subjects is a surer source of wealth to himself 
and of security to his throne, than the possession 
of Lydian treasures, locked up in vaults, and con- 
cealed in secret recesses, contrived by sordid ava- 
rice and foolish cunning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MILITARY £STABLISHM£NT-*-INFANTRY<-— CAS- 

SAY CAVALRY — ARTIFICKRS WAR-BOATS 

GUNPOWDER LONG KNOWN — WEAPONS — FOOD 

— CLIMATE — SOIL— PRODUCE MINERALS— 

PRECIOUS STONES — COMMERCE CURRENCY 

— WEIGHTS — MEASURES CHARACTER OF 

THE NATIVES — NOT JEALOUS OF THEIR WO- 
MEN— FEROCIOUS IN WAR — BEGGARS UN- 
KNOWN — ANIMALS — DIVISION OF TIME — MU- 
SIC — LANGUAGE — EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE^ 
RIVERS. 

The Birmans may be termed a nation of soldiers, 
every man in the kingdom being liable to be called 
upon for his military services ; and war is deemed 
the most honourable occupation. The regular 
military establishment of the Birmans is, nevc^e- 
less, very inconsiderable ; not exceeding the num- 
bers of which the royal guard is composed, and 
such as are necessary to preserve the police of the 
capitaL When an army is to be nused, a mandate 
issues from the golden palace, to all viceroys of 
provinces, and miougees of districts, requiring a 
certain number of men to be at a general rendez- 
v4mB on an appointed day, under command some- 
times of the viceroy himself, but ofteuer that of 
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an inferior officer. The levy is proportioned to 
the population of the province, or district, estima- 
ted from tlie number of registered houses that it 
contsdns. The provincial court determines the 
burden which each house is to bear ; commonly 
every two, three, or four houses, are to furnish 
among them one reciiiit, or to pay 300 tackal in 
money, about 40/. or 45/. This recruit is supplied 
with aims, ammunition, and, I believe, with a cer- 
tain daily allowance of grain from government, 
but is not entitled to pay. The families of these 
conscripts are carefully retained in the district 
which they inhabit, as hostages for the good con- 
duct of their relation. In case of desertion or 
treachery, the innocent wife, children, and parents 
of the guilty person, are dragged to execution with- 
out the least remorse or pity. Even cowardice sub- 
jects the family of the delinquent to capital punish- 
ment. This barbarous law, which is rigorously 
enforced, must have a powerful effect in securing 
the allegiance of the troops, and of impelling them 
to vigorous exertion ; and it is, perhaps, the only 
sure mode of inciting to enterprises of danger, 
men who are not actuated by any innate sense of 
honour, and who do not feel any national pride. 

Infantry and cavalry compose the regular guards 
of the king. The former are armed with muskets 
and sabres; the latter are provided with a spear 
bout seven or eight feet long, which they manage 
on horseback with great dexterity, seldom requir- 
ing or making use of any other weapon. The in- 
fantry are not uniformly clothed. 1 heard various 
accounts of their numbers ; 700 do constant duty 
within the precincts, and at the several gates of 
the palace. I think that, on the day of my public 
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n^ceptioB, 1 saw about 2000, and have no doubt 
that all the troops in the city were paraded on that 
ocTssion. Iwas told that there were only 300 caval- 
ry in Ummerapoora, but that 2000 were scattered, 
in small detachments, throughout the neighbour- 
ing districts. All the troopers in the king's ser- 
vice are natives oi Cassay, who are much better 
horsemen than the Birmans. Mr Wood, who saw 
some of them at exercise, informed me, that they 
nearly resembled those whom he had met with in As- 
sam. They ride like all Orientals, with short stir- 
rups and a loose rein. Their saddle is hard and 
high, and two laige circular flaps of strong leather 
hang down on each side, painted or gilded, accord- 
ing to the quality of tlie rider. Tlieir dress is not 
unbecoming. They wear a tight coat, with skirts 
reaching down to the middle of the thigh; and 
on their head a turban of cloth, rolled hard and 
plaited, which forms a high cone, that benils back- 
ward in a graceful manner. The horses of Ava 
are small, but very hardy and active. Contrary 
to tlie practice of other Eastern countries, they cas- 
trate their horses, and are thus enabled to main- 
tain them with little trouble and expense, and can 
also turn a number loose in a fiekl together, with- 
out any risk of their injuring one another. Horses 
are frequently exported in timber ships botmd for 
Madras, and other parts of the coast, where tliey 
are disposed of to considerable advantage. 

The government of Ava is extremely attentive 
to provide, in times of peace, for the contingencies 
of war. The royal magazines, I was told, could 
furnish 20,000 f^elocks, which, if they resembled 
the specimens I saw, cannot veiy formidable. 
These bitve been imported, at different periods in- 
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to country, by ships trading to Rangoon anti 
other parts of the empire, and are either of French 
manufacture, or condemned muskets from the En- 
glish arsenals in India. The Binnans are very 
fond of their arms, of which they take great Care. 
Their gunsmiths, who are all natives of Cassay, 
keep them in repair ; but they are in general so bad 
as to be out of the power of art to render them 
serviceable. I saw a tolerably good fowling piece, 
which they said was entirely the work of a Cassay 
artificer. This, however, was allowed to be an 
extraordinary effort of genius. The person who 
showed it me, presented me, at the same time, 
with a bamboo, which threw out a short spear 
of iron by means of a spring. It was executed by 
the maker of the gun, and seemed to be formed 
after a model of an English walking stick, that 
contained a concealed spike. The imitation evinced 
much ingenuity, although the workmanship was 
coarse, and the iron badly polished. 

By far the most respectable part of the Birman 
military force is their establishment of war-boats. 
Every town of note in the vicinity of the river, is 
obig^ to furnish a certain number of men, and one 
or more boats, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
place. 1 was informed, that the king can command, 
at a very short notice, 500 of these vessels. They 
are constructed out of the solid trunk of the teak 
tree, which is excavated partly by fire and partly 
by cutting. The largest are from eighty to one 
hundred feet long, but the breadth seldom exceeds 
eight feet, and even this space is produced by ar- 
tificially extending the sides after the trunk has been 
hollowed. They cany from fifty to sixty rowers, 
who use short oars that work on a el{pindle. The 
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prow is solid, aiul has a fiat surlat'e, on which, whoa 
they go to war, a piece of ordnance is mounted, 
a six, a nine, or even a twelve pounder. The 
gun-carriage is secured by lashings to strong bolts 
on each side, and swivels are frequently fired on 
the curvature of the stem. 

Each rower is provided with a sword and a lance, 
which are placed by his side whilst he plies the 
oars. Besides the boatmen, there are usually 
thirty soldiers on board, who ai‘e armed with mus- 
kets. Thus prepared, they go in fleets to meet 
the foe, and, when in sight, draw up in a line, 
presenting their prows to the enemy. Their at- 
tack is extremely impetuous ; they advance with 
great rapidity, and sing a wqr-song, at once to en- 
courage their people, daunt their adversaries, and 
regulate the strokes of tlieir oars. They generally 
endeavour to giapple, and when that is e^ted, 
tlie action becomes very severe, as these people 
are endued with great courage, strength, and ac- 
tivity. In times of peace, they are fond of exer- 
cising in their boats, and 1 have often been enter- 
tained with the dexterity they display in the 
management of them. The vessels' being low in 
die water, their greatest danger is that of being 
run down by a larger boat striking on their broad- 
side — a misfortune which the steersman is taught 
to dread, and to avoid above all others. It is 
surprising to see the facility with which they steer, 
ami elude each other in their moc,k combats. The 
rowers are also practised to row backwards, and 
impel the vessel with the stern foremost. Tliis is 
the mode of retreat, by means of which the ar- 
tillery still bears upon their opponent. The lai'gest 
of tine war-boats do not diaw more than tbiee feet 
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water. Wlien a person of rank is on board, there 
is a sort of moving tilt or canopy, for bis particular 
accommodation, placed sometimes in the centre, 
and sometimes on the prow. The sides of the 
boat are either gilt as far as the water’s edge, or 
plain, according to the rank of the person it carries. 
Gilded boats are only permitted to princes of the 
blood, or to persons holding the highest stations, 
such as a Maywoon of a province, and a minister 
of state. 

It is by no means improbable, that the use of 
gunpowder was well known in India before its ef- 
fects were discovered in the west ; yet there is not 
any reason to believe, tliat the natives of A va applied 
it to the purpose of musketry, till Europeans in- 
structed them in the art. According to Indian 
accounts, cannon were fabricated in the East long 
before the era of European conquest. Their ar- 
tillery, however, was not capable of being trans- 
ported with facility, or at all used in the field. 
Hiey were made of iron bars beaten into a cylin- 
diicd form, rudely put together, but of great 
strength, and enormous weight, from which, when 
raised on a rampait or tower, they threw huge 
stones to annoy the enemy. The musket was 
first introduced into the Pegue and Ava countries 
by the Poituguese, and is an implement of war 
which the inhabitants unwisely prefer to their own 
native weapons, the spear and sabre— a ^mr- 
tiality that is highly prejudicial to themselves, for 
nothing can be less formidable than such fire-arms 
as they possess, or liave the means of procuring. 
The proper indigenous weapons of the country are 
the spear, the javelin, which is tlirown from the 
hand, the cross-bow, and tlie sabre. Tlie latter is 
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tL^ed by the Birmans not only as an implement of 
war, but is likewise applied to various purposes as 
an instniment of manual labour. With this the 
peasant fells trees, shapes timbers, cuts bamboos, 
or defends himself against an enemy and wild 
beasts. He never travels without it, and generally, 
when on a journey, carries a shield on his left arm. 
They encumber themselves with less baggage than 
perhaps any other people ; and are satisfied with 
a scanty portion of the hardest fare. 

In their food, the Birmans, compared with the 
Indians, su^e gross and uncleanly. Although their 
religion forbids the slaughter of animals in general, 
yet they apply the interdiction only to those that 
are domesticated. All game is eagerly sought 
after, and in many places it ts publicly sold. Rep- 
tiles also, such as lizards, guanas, and snakes, 
constitute a part of the subsistence of the lower 
classes. During our voyage up the river, the 
boatmen, after we had brought to, used frequent- 
ly to hunt for camelions and li^ds among the 
thickets. They are extremely fond of vegetables. 
At those places where garden greens were not to 
be procured, they gathered wild sorrel, and some- 
times substituted the tender leaves of trees. These, 
boiled with rice, and moistened with a little oil, 

seasoned with gnapee, or pickled sprat, com- 
‘ pose a meal with which a Birman peasant or boat- 
man is satisfied. The higher ranks, however, live 
with more delicacy, although their fare is never 
very sumptuous. 

ilie climate of every part of the Birman em- 
pire which I have visited, bore testimony to its 
salubrity, by the best possible criterion, the ap-* 
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pearance and vigour of the natives. Hie seasons 
are regular, and the extremes of heat and cold are 
seldom experienced ; at least, the duration of that 
intense heat wliit'h immediately precedes the com* 
mencement of the rainy season is so short, that it 
incommodes but for a very little time. During 
our residence in the country, we lost only one 
man by disease. Anotlier* met an accidental 
death ; in wandering through tlie woods he became 
the prey of a tiger. 

Hie soil of the southern provinces of the Bir- 
man empire is remarltably feitile, and produces as 
luxuiiant crops of rice as are to be found in the 
finest parts of Bengal. Farther northward the 
countiy becomes irregular and mountainous ; hut 
the plains and valleys, particularly near the river, 
are exceedingly fruitful. They yield good wheat, 
and the various kinds of smaU grain which grow 
in Hindostan ; as likewise legumes, and most of 
the esculent vegetables of India. Sugar canes, 
tobacco of a superior quality, indigo, cotton, and 
she different tropical fruits, in peifection, are all 
indigenous products of jthis favoured land. 

Besides the teak tree, which grows in many 
parts of the Birman empire, as well to the north 
of Ummerapoom, as in the southern country, there 
is almost every description of timber that is known 
in India. Dr Buchanan, in one of bis afternoon 
exewsions, perceived a laige log of fir, which, his 
attendant informed him, had been washed down 
by the torrents from a mountainous part of the 
country, four days jouiney northward of the capi- 
tal, where it grows in abundance, and of consider* 


Tliib unfortunate man belonged to the fieahorse. 
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able magnitude. The natires call it Tsenyo. Tliey 
extract the turpentine, which they turn to use, but 
consider the wood of little value, on account of its 
softness. If they could be prevailed upon to 
transport it to Rangoon, it might prove a bene- 
ficial material to the navigation of India. Top- 
gallant masts and yards made of teak are thought 
to be too heavy. European and American spars are 
often bought for these purposes at a very exorbi- 
tant price — an inconvenience which the fir of Ava, 
if conveyed to the market, would probably obviate. 

The kingdom of Ava abounds in minerals. 
Six days’ journey from Bamoo, near the frontiers 
of China, there are mines of gold and silver, called 
Badouem. There are also mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and sapphires at present open on a mountain near the 
Keenduem, Woobolootaun ; but the most valuable, 
and those which produce the finest jewels, are in 
tlte vicinity of the capital, nearly opposite to 
Keoum-meoum. Precious stones are found in 
several other parts of the empire. The inferior 
minerals, such as contain iron, tin, lead, antimony^ 
arsenic, sulphur, &c. are met with in great abun- 
dance. Amber, of a consistence unusually pure 
and pellucid, is dug up in large quantities near the 
river. Gold, likewise, is discovered in the sandy 
beds of streams which descend from the mountains. 
Between the Keenduem and the Irrawaddy, to 
the northwanl, there is a small river called Shoe 
Lien Kioup, or the Stream of Golden Sand. 

Diamonds and emeralds are not produced in any 
part of the Ava empire ; but it affords amethysts, 
garnets, very beautiful dirysolites, jasper, load- 
stone, and marble. The quarries of the latter are 
only a few miles from Ummerapoora. It is equal 
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in quality to the finest marUle of Italy, and admits 
of a polish that rondera it almost transparent. 
Blocks of any size that it is possible to transport 
might be procured, but the sale is prohibited ; nen: 
is it allowed to be canned away without a special 
order. Images of Gaudma being chiefly compoi^d 
of tliis material, it is on that accomit held sacred. 
Buroans may not purchase the maible in mass, 
but are suffered and indeed encouraged to buy 
figures of the deity ready made. Exportation of 
tlieir gods out of the kingdom is strictly forbidden. 
The city of Cliagain is the principal manufactory ot 
these mai'ble divinities. 

An extensive trade is carried on between die 
capital of the Birman dommions and Yunan in 
China. The principal article of export from Ava 
is cotton, of which 1 was informed there are two 
kinds, one of a brown colour, of which nankeens 
are made, the other white, like the cotton of India. 
1 did not see any of the fonner. This commodity 
is transported up the Irrawaddy in large boats, as 
far as Bamoo, where it is bartered at the common 
jee or mart, with Chinese merchants, and convey- 
ed by the latter, paidy by land, and partly by 
water, into the Cliinese dominions. Amber, ivoiy, 
precious stones, beetle nut, and the edible nests 
brought from the eastern archipelago, are also 
articles of commerce. In return, the Birina^ pro- 
cure law and wrought silks, velvets, gold leaf, 
preseiwes, paper, and some utensils of liardware. 

The commerce between the capital and tlie 
southern parts of the empire is facilitated by the 
noble river that waters the countiy. Its principal 
objects are the necessaiies of life. Several thou- 
sand boats ai'e annually employed in transporting 
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rice from the lower provinces, to supply Ummora- 
poora, and the northern districts. Sait and gnapee 
may likewise be reckoned under the same head. 
Articles of foreign importation are mostly convey- 
ed up the Irrawaddy ; a few are introduced by 
way of Arracan, and carried over the mountains 
on the heads of coolies, or labourers. European 
broadcloth, a small quantity of hardware, coarse 
Bengal muslins, Cossembuzar silk handkerchiefs, 
China ware, which will not admit of land carriage 
mid glass, are the principal commodities. Cocoa 
nuts also, brought from the Nicobar Islands, where 
they are of uncommon excellence, are looked up- 
on as a delicacy, and bear a high price. Mer- 
chants can'y down silver, lac, precious stones, and 
some other articles to no great amount. A con- 
siderable sum of money is annually laid out at the 
capital in the purchase of marble statues of Gaud- 
ma, which are all fabricated in the district of Cha- 
gain, opposite Awa-haung, or ancient Ava. They 
are not permitted to be made at any other place. 

The Birmans, like the Chinese, have no coin. 
Silver in bullion, and lead, are the cuirent monies 
of the country ; weight and purity are, of course, 
the standard of value, and in the ascertainment of 
both the natives are exceedingly scrupulous and 
expert. What foreigners call a tackal, properly 
kiat, is the most gene^ piece of silver in circulation ; 
it weighs ten pennyweights ten grains and three- 
fourths. Its subdivisions are, the tubbee, two of 
which make one moo ; two moo one math ; four 
math one tackal, and one hundred tackal compose 
one viss. Money scales and weights are all fa- 
bricated at the capital, where they are stamped 
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and aftei'wards circulated tfirougliout the empire ; 
the use of any othere is prohibited* 

Rice is sold by a tneasm‘e called Tayndaung,- or 
basket ; the weight is sixteen viss, about fifty-six 
pounds. There ore many subdivisions of mea- 
surement. The average price of rice at the capi- 
tal is one tackal, rather more than half-a-crown, for 
a basket and a half. At Rangoon and Martaban, 
one tackal will purchase four or five baskets. 

The bankers, called by foreigners Pymon, are 
likewise workers in silver, and ossayers of metal. 
This is a class of people very numerous, and in- 
dispensably necessary, as no stranger can under- 
take cither to pay or receive money without hav- 
ing it first examined. Every merchant has a bank- 
er of this description, with whom he lodges all 
liis cash, and who, for receiving and paying, gets 
an established commission of one per cent.; in 
consideration of which, he is responsible for the 
quality of what goes through bis hands ; and in 
no instance did 1 ever hear of a breach of trast 
committed by one of these bankers. The quan- 
tity of alloy vaiies in the silver current in different 
parts of the empire. At Rangoon it is adulte- 
rated twenty-five per cent.; at Ummerapoora, 
pure, or what is called flowered silver, is most 
common. In this latter all royal dues are paid. 
Hie several modifications are as follows ; 

Rouni, or pure silver. 

Rounika, 5 per cent, of alloy. 

Rounizee, 10 per cent. 

Rouassee, 20 per cent. 

Moowadzoo, 25 per cent. 

Woombo, 30 per cent. 

Any person may have his silver either purified 
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or depreciated to whatever standard he chooses. 
The nearest silversmith will be glad to peiform the 
woi’k, free from charge for his labour, as the 
lu'inger by the operation must lose a trifle, which 
the aitist gains. The small quantity of metal that 
adheres to the crucible is his profit. I was in- 
formed, that the silversmith can sell these cnici- 
bles afterwards to refiners for forty tackals a thou- 
sand, and that an adequate gain accrues to the 
purchaser from the metal extracted from the pot 
after it is broken. 

The Bii'man measures of length are, the l^aul- 
gaut, or inch, eighteen of which compose the 
Tiam, or cubit. 

The Saundaung, or royal cubit, equal to twen- 
ty-two inches. 

The Dha, or Bamboo, which consists of seven 
royal cubits ; 1000 dha make one Birman league, 
or Dian, nearly equal to two British miles and 
two furlongs. The league is also subdivided into 
tenths. Hie Birmans keep their accounts in de- 
cimals, after the manner of the Chinese. 

It has already been noticed, that the general 
disposition of the Birmans is strikingly contrasted 
wi& that of the natives of India, from whom they 
are separated only by a narrow range of moun- 
tains, in many places admitting of an easy inter- 
course. Notwithstanding the small extent of this 
barrier, the physical difference between the na- 
tions could scarcely be greater, had they been si- 
tuated at the opposite extremities of the globe, 
llie Birmans are a lively, inquisitive race, active, 

• Tliis cubit varies according to the will of the mo- 
narch. 
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irascible, and impatient. The chai'acter of their 
Bengal neighbours is too tvell known as the re- 
verse, to need any delineation. The unworthy 
passion of jealousy, which prompts most nations of 
the East to immure their women within the walls 
of an haram, and surround them with guards, 
seems to have scarcely any influence over the 
minds of this extraordinary and more liberal peo- 
ple. Birman wives and daughters are not con- 
cealed from the sight of men, and are suffered to 
have as free intercourse with each other as the 
rules of European society admit. But, in other 
respects, women have just reason to complain of 
their treatment. They are considered as not be- 
longing to the same scale of the creation as men, 
and even the law stamps a degrading distinction 
between the sexes. The evidence of a woman is 
not received as of equal weight with that of a 
man ; and a woman is not suffered to ascend the 
steps of a court of justice, but is obliged to deli- 
ver her testimony on the outside of the roof. The 
cnistom of selling their women to strangers, which 
has before been adverted to, is confined to the 
lowest classes of society, and is perhaps oftener 
the consequence of heavy pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, than an act of inclination. It is not, how- 
ever, considered as shameful, nor is the female 
dishonoured. Partly, perhaps, from this cause, 
and partly from theii* habits of education, women 
surrender themselves the victims of this barbarous 
custom with apparent resignation. It is also said, 
that they are very seldom unfaithful to their foi^ign 
masters ; indeed they are often essentially usefhl, 
particularly to those who trade, by keeping their 
accounts and transacting their business. But when 
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a man depaits from the country, he is not sufiercd 
to carry his temporary wife along with him. Ou 
that point the law is exc^eedingly rigorous. Every 
ship, before she receives her clearance, is dili- 
gently searched by the officers of tlie custom- 
house. Even if their vigilance were to be eluded, 
the woman would be quickly missed, and it would 
be soon discovered in what vessel she had gone ; 
nor could that ship ever return to a Birman port 
but under penalty of confiscation of the property, 
and the infliction of a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment on the master. Female children also, bom 
of a Birman mother, are not suffered to be taken 
away. Men are permitted to emigrate ; but tliey 
think that the expatriation of women would im- 
poverish the state, by diminishing the sources of 
its population. 

One vice is usually the parent of anotlier. The 
Birmans, being exempt from that of jealousy, do 
not resort to the diabolical practice of emasculat- 
ing male children, to educate them as spies over 
tlieir women. Chastity, tliey know, is more safely 
guarded by princijiles of honour and attachment 
than by moats or castles. When Arracan was 
conquered by the Birmans, several euiiuclis were 
made prisoners, belonging to the prince of the 
country, who had adopted that degenerate custom 
of Mahomedan growth. Tliese people ai*e maintain- 
ed by the Birman monarch rather as memorials of 
his conquest, than for any services tliey are requir- 
ed to perform. Infidelity is not a chai''«':tcristic of 
Birman wives. In general they have too much 
employment to leave leisure for the corruption of 
their minds. A woman of tlie highest rank sel- 
dom sits in idleness at home. Her female s^- 
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vants, like those of Grecian dames of antiquity, 
ply ^ the yarions labours of the loom/ whilst the 
mistress superintends and directs their industry. 
On the occasion of the formal visit to the mother 
ixf the present Queen, we observed in one of the 
galleries of her palace, three or four looms at work, 
wrought by the damsels of her household. Weav- 
ing is chiefly a female occupation. Most Birman’ 
families make all the cotton and silk cloth that is 
required for their domestic consumption. 

The Birmans, in some points of their disposi- 
tion, display the ferocity of barbarians, and in o- 
thers, all the humanity and tenderness of a polish- 
ed life. They inflict the most savage vengeance 
on their enemies. As invaders, desolation marks 
their tract, for they spai‘e neither sex nor age. 
But at home they assume a diflerent character. 
There they manifest benevolence, by extending aid 
to the infirm, the aged, and the sick. Filial piety 
is inculcated as a sacred precept, and its duties are 
reli^ously observed. A common beggar is no- 
where to be seen. Every individual is certain of 
receiving sustenance, which, if he cannot procure 
it by his own labour, is provided for him by o- 
thers. 

During the several excursions which we made 
into the country, we did not perceive any of the 
feathered tribe that were peculiar to this part of 
the world, or that wore not to be met with in India, 
the ornithology of which is already well known. 
The HenzTv the symbol of the Birman nation, as 
the eagle was of the Roman empire, is a species of 
wild fowl, called in India the Braminy goose ; but 
the natives of Ava do not deify the bird. Of the 
beasts of Ava, the only one that I saw, with which 
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1 was UBBcquamted, was the iclmeumon, or the rat 
of Pharaoh, called by the natives Ounbaii. It is 
a singular circumstance, that there should not be 
such an animal as the jackal in the Ava dominions, 
considering that they are so numerous in the ad- 
joining country. Pegue abounds in elephants ; for 
though they are to bo met with in other parts of 
the empire, that seems to bci their favourite abode. 
One of his Birman majesty's titles is. Lord of the 
White Elephant, and of all the Elephants in the 
World. 

The Birmans divide their time as follows ; 

The space in which the finger can be raised and 
depressed is called charazi. Ten charazi make 
one piaan ; six piaan one bizana (about a minute). 
The day, of twenty-four hours, commencing at 
noon, is divided into eight portions, or yettee, of 
three hours each, thus denominated, 

Moon Yettee, or noon. 

Loung Yettee, 3 P, M, 

Lay Yettee, 6 P. M. 

Giieali Yettee, 9 P. M, 

Gneah Gnek Yettee, midnight. 

Gneah Laghee Loung Yettee, 3 in the 
morning. 

Mioh Ling Yettee, 6 A. M. 

Gneah Tek Yettee, 9 A, M. 

These divisions of time ai'e ascertained by a ma- 
chine resembling the hour-glass, and sometimes by 
a perforated pan placed in a tub of water. They 
are announced by a stroke on an oblong drum, 
which is always kept near the dwelling of the 
chief magistrate of the city, town, or village, 
is commonly raised on a high bamlmo stage, with 
a roof of mats to protect it from the weather. 
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The edifice at the royal palace for the reception 
of this instrument is of masonry, and very lofty, 
whence the sound is said to be distinctly conveyed 
^ the remotest extremes of the city. 

The Birman year is divided into twelve months, 
which, strictly speaking, cannot be called synodi- 
cal, although they comprehend the same number 
of days. A revolution of the moon, in passing 
from one conjunction with the sun to another, is 
performed in 29 days 12 hours and 44 minutes ; 
but the Birman lunations consist of 29 and 30 
days, alternate, which causes a difference between 
the Newtonian and Birman lunar account of 8 
hours and 48 minutes. The Birman months arc 
as follow : 

Day«». 

29 

30 

29 

30 
29 
SO 

29 

30 
29 
80 

29 

30 

354 

In order to complete a solar revolution, they 
intercalate in every third year a month of 30 days, 
which is called Toodea Wazoo. In this thinl 
year die months of Tagoo and Nay Young have 
each 30 days instead of 29. They likewise sup- 


Tagoo contains 

Kayoung 

Nay Young 

Wazoo 

Wagoung 

Toozelien 

Sandaing Guite 

Tazoung Moang 

Gnadoh 

Peeazoo 

Taboodway 

Tabeung 
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press or pass over a day, which, if reckoned, would 
either he the 31st Taboung or tlie 1st of Tagoo» 
By these means, the number of days in the three 
solar years is thus computed. 

Days. 

Tliree lunar years, of 354 days eadii 1062 
Intercalary month in the third year 30 

Two intercalary days in Tagoo and Nay 

Young- - - - 2 

Suppressed, or passed over at the end of 
the year ... 1 

1095 

This computation corresponds, in the number of 
days, with three years. Every fourth year, how- 
ever, will occasion the difference of a day on ac- 
count of our bissextile or leap year. Of this the 
Birmans are fully sensible, as well as of many o- 
ther defects in their manner of reckoning. To 
remedy the confusion likely to ensue from such 
erroneous calculations, their style or mode has fre- 
quently been altered by arbitnuy authority. His 
present Birman majesty, however, is so desirous 
to ascertain and establish, by accurate tables, a 
permanent and unvarying measurement of time, 
that be made an application to the late Governor- 
general of India to send to his capital a Biunia 
well versed in astronomy, to assist the deliberations 
of his council of professors, among whom his ma- 
jesty always presides in person ; and be is said to 
be DO mcoiifiiderahLa proficient in the science of 
astronomy. 

The manner in which the Biiman month is sub- 
divided, I ima^e, is peculiar to their nation. In- 
VOL. II. G 3 
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Stead of reckoning the days progressively from the 
commencement to the close of the month, they ad- 
vance no farther than the full moon, from which 
tliey recede by retrogressive enumeration until the 
month is finished. 

Thus, the new moon is called 

Lahzan terrait gnay, or first day of the in- 
creasing moon. 

Lahzan gnerait gnay, second day, &c. 

Lahzan loungrait gnay, third day, &c. 

Lahzan layrait gnay, fourth day, &c. 

Lahzan narait gnay, fifth day, &c. 

Lahzan kioukrmt gnay, sixth day, &c. 

Lahzan koonrait gnay, seventh day, &c. 

Lahzan sheaseddfunrait gnay, eighth day, &c. 

Lahzan karait gnay, ninth day, &c. 

Lahzan sayrait gnay, tenth day, &c. 

Lahzan say-terrait gnay, eleventh day, kc. 

Lahzan aay-gtierndt gnay, twelfth day, &c. 

Lahzan any aoungrait gnay, thirteenth day, &c. 

Lahzan taaaay aayrait gnay, fourteenth day, &c» 

Lah bee, fiftMn^ day, &€• 

Lah bee-goo teirait gnay, or the first day of 
the decreasing moon. 

The seventeenlJ], eighteenth, &c. correspond 
with the second and thiM of the increasing moon, 
substituting Lah Bee-goo for Lahzan. The last 
day of the month, whether of twenty-nine or 
thirty days, is called Lah gnay. 

TThe Birman month is divided into four weeks 
of seven days each. The days are distinguished 
oy the following names. 

Tamaing nuaye, Sunday, the first day of the 
Birman week. 

Talain laJi, . Monday. 
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Aing gab, . Tuesday. 

Boodt-hoo, . Wednesday. 

Kealb-subbeday, Thursday. 

Zoup keab, . Friday. 

Sunnay, . . Saturday. 

The eighth day of the increasing moon, the 
fifteenth or full moon, the eighth of the decreasing 
moon, and the last day of the moon, are religi- 
ously observed by Birqaans as sacred festivals. 
On these hebdomanal holidays no public business 
is transacted in the Rhoom ; mercantile dealings 
are suspended ; handiciaft is forbidden ; and tlie 
strictly pious take no sustenance between the rising 
and the setting of the sun ; but tliis latter instance 
of self-denial is not very common, and, as I un- 
derstood, is rarely practised, except in the metro- 
polis, where the appearance of sanctity is some- 
times assumed as a ladder by which the crafty 
attempt to dimb to promotion. The sovereign 
himself is a great favourer of the austerities of the 
Birman religion ; and his chief minister, or Woon- 
gee, has for many years on a Birman sabbath ab- 
stained from food so long as the sun continues 
above the horizon. 

The Birmans are extremely fond both of poetry 
and music ; they call the former Yeddoo. When 
repeated by a scholar, it flows soft and measured 
to the ear. It is sometimes in successive, and often 
in alternate rhimes. A line is called Tageoung ; 
a stanza, Tubbouk. They have epic as well as 
religious poems of high celebrity ; and tliey are 
fond of reciting in heroic numbers the exploits of 
their kings and generals. 1 was informed, that 
the prowess of Alompra is recorded in verses not 
unworthy of a monarch. 
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Music is a science which is held in considerable 
estimation throughout the Birman empire, (ind is 
cultivated at tlie ])resent day more generally tliau 
in India, iiotwitlistanding it is there termed, as by 
tlie ancient Greelvs, the language of the gods. 
The royal library of Ummerapoora is said to con- 
tain many valuable treatises on the art. Some of 
the professional musicians display considerable skill 
and execution, and the softer airs are pleasing 
even to an ear unaccustomed to such melody. 
The principal instruments are a Soum, or harp, 
made of light wood, hollowed and varnished, in 
shape somewhat like a canoe with a deck. At 
the extremity a piece of hard wood is neatly fast- 
ened, which tapers to the end, and lising curves 
over tlie body of the harp. From this curvature 
tlie strings, usually made of wire, are extended 
to a bridge on the belly of the instiiuneut. There 
ai'e two sounding holes, one on each side of the 
bridge, llie size of the Soum varies from two 
to five feet in length. 

Tlie Tut resembles our violin ; it has only three 
strings, and is played on with a bow. 1 at fiiut 
imagined it bad been of European introduction, 
and brought to Pegue by the Portugueze ; but 1 
was assured it was an miginal instrument of the 
country. 

The Pullaway, is a common flagelet. 

The Kyezoup, is a collection of cymbals, which 
are suspended in a bamboo frame. These cym- 
bals, varying in size, produce modulated grada- 
tions of sounds. There were eighteen in the Kye- 
zoup that I saw. 

The Patola, or guitar, is a curious instrumeAt- 
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It is the exact form of a crocodile in miniature ; 
the body of which is hollow, with sounding holes 
on the back. Three strings of wire extend from 
the shoulder to the tail, and are ^supported on 
bridges at each extremity. The strings are tuned 
by means of pegs in the tail, to which they are 
fastened. It is played on by the finger, and is 
generally used to accompany the voice. 

The Boundaw is a collection of drums, oblong 
in form, and varying in size, which are suspended 
peipendicularly in a wooden frame by leather 
thongs. The whole machine is about five feet in 
diameter, and four feet high. The performer 
stands in the centre, and beats on the drums with 
a small stick. Tliis instrument is always intro- 
duced when there is a full band, and is much used 
in processions, being carried by two men, whilst 
the performer shuffles along in the inside, playing 
as he goes. 

The Heem is the pipe of Pan, formed of seve- 
ral reeds neatly joined together, and sounded by a 
common mouth-piece. When played with skill, it 
produces a very plaintive melody. 

These are the principal instruments of music 
in use among the Biimans. Dr Buchanan pur- 
chased a complete concert set for fifty-four tackal, 
which is about five or six guineas. Melody has 
charms for all mankind. Among the boatmen that 
rowed my barge, I doubt whether there was one 
who did not possess an instrument of some sort. 
He who could procure no better, had what we call 
a Jew’s harp, with which he delighted to beguile 
half an hour of a cool evening, after a day of hard 
labour under a burning sun. 

G 2 
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Of the ancient Pallis, * whose Urngnage eonstt« 
tutes at the present day the sacred text of Ayvl, 
Pegiie, and Siam, as well as of several other eotixv- 
tines eastward the Ganges ; and of their migra* 
turn from India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile 
of Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect informa* 
tion. As a nation, they have long ago ceased to 
exist. They are said to have possessed, in fonner 
times, a dominion stretching from the Indus as 
far as Siam, and to have been conquered by the 
llajaputras, who changed the name of their coun« 
try from Palisthan to Rajaputra. In the old books 
of the Hindoos they are cdled Paliputras, and it 
may, 1 tliink, be concluded that they were the Pa- 
libothri of tlie ancients. 

It has been the opinion of some of the most en- 
lightened writers *|* on the languages of the East^ 
that the Pali, the sacred language of the priests of 
Boodh, is nearly allied to the Shanscrit of the Bra- 
mins; and there certainly is much of that holy 

* In Captain Wilford's elaborate and learned Disserta^ 
lion on Egypt and tlie Nile, from the ancient books of the 
Hindoos, there is the following passage : 

* The history of the Pallia cannot fail to be interesting, 
< especially as it will be found much connected with Chat 

* of Europe ; and I hope soon to be supplied with mate- 

* Afels for a full account of them. Even their miserable 

* jr^aiaa in India must exrite compasalon, when we con- 

* rider how great they once were, and from what height 

* 'they fell, tibrough the intolerant teal and superstition of 

* tihehr Neighbours. Their features are peculiar, and their 
£ language different, but perhaps not radically, from that 

* of the other Hindoos. Their villages are still caUed 
« Palli.'— Research. Vol. Ill, 

^ t Captain Wilford on Egypt and the Nile.— Loubere’s 
Account of Siam.— Chambers on the Ruins of Mavali- 
puram.— Research. Vot, L 
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icUom e&grafiti^d on the nilgar language of Ats, 
by the introdnetion of the Hindoo religion. The 
character in common use throughout Ava and 
Pegue is a round Nagari, derived from the square 
Pa^ or religious text. It is formed of circles and 
segments of circles, variously disposed and com- 
bined ; whilst the Pali, which is solely applied to 
the purposes of rehgion, is a square letter, chiefly 
consisting of right angles. 

The Birman language contains thirty-three sim- 
ple sounds, to represent which, their alphabet, 
cmnmonly called Kagye Kague, consists of an 
equal niunber of distinct characters, exclusive of 
various marks and contractions, that supply the 
place of long and short vowels, diphthongs, &c. 
These are explained and enumerated in separate 
series, in the Birman Spelling-book, entitled, Kayn- 
boungie, in which every possible combination ia 
given and exemplified. 

It should be observed here, that there is no re- 
presentation of the vowel corresponding with our 
short Of as from the frequent occurrence of that 
sound in the middle and at the end of words, it 
was found convenient to omit it in writing ; it is 
nevertheless to be pronounced afrer every simple 
sound or consonant not supplied with another 
vowel, unless it be forbidden by a mark of elision 
placed over the letter, or excluded by the junction 
of two or more consonants, in the form of a com- 
pound character. These singularities, 1 am in- 
formed by Mr Wilkins, are common to all the al- 
phabets of the Hindoo class. ^ 

»The Birmans write from left to right, and though 
they leave no distinguishing space between their 
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words, they marie the pauses of a sentence and the 
full stops* Their letters are* distinct, and their 
manuscripts ai’e in general very beautifhl. 

The common books of the Birmans, like those 
of the Hindoos, particularly of such as inhabit the 
southern parts of India, are composed of the pal- 
myra leaf, on which the letters are engraved with 
a stylus ; but the Birmans iar excel the Bramini- 
cal Hindoos in the neatness of the execution, and 
in the ornamental part of their volumes. In every 
Kioum, or monastery, there is a library or reposi- 
tory of books, usually kept in lacquered chests* 
Books in the Pali text are sometimes composed 
of thin stripes of bamboo, delicately plaited, and 
varnished over in such a manner as to form a 
smooth and hard surface upon a leaf of any di- 
mensions. Tiiis suiface is afterwards gilded, and 
the sacred lettera are traced upon it in black and 
shining japan. The margin is illumined by wreaths 
and figures of gold, on a red, green, or black 
ground. 

In the recitation of poetry, the language is ex- 
ceedingly melodious. Even the prose of common 
conversation appears to be measm^d ; and the con- 
cluding word of each sentence is lengthened by a 
musical cadence, that marks the period to the ear 
of a person wholly unacquainted with the mean- 

ing- ^ , 

It is difficult to ascertain with precision the 
exact limits of the Birman empire. Dr Buchan- 
an, who accompanied me, sought for geographical 
information with the most diligent inquiry. He 
procured, but not without considerable trouble and 
expense, sketches of every part of the Birmas 
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territories ; and he has transmitted the materials 
which lie thus collected to the East India (Com- 
pany. I'hose sketches, however, being contained 
in various and detached pieces, not forming any 
connected body, nor yet reduced to a graduated 
scale, can hardly be brought into the shape of a 
regular map, without the aid of some further com- 
munications. They are nevertheless documents of 
much intrinsic value and importance. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that, with the aid of some addi- 
tional lights, a vacuum on the terrestrial globe will, 
ere long, be filled up, and a portion of the earth 
delineated, which heretofore has been very imper- 
fectly known. On a probable calculation from Dr 
Buchanan's papers of the extent of the present 
Birman empire, it appears to include the space be- 
tween the 9th and 2^h degrees of north latitude, 
and between tlie 92d wtd 107th degi-ees of longi- 
tude east of Greenwich, about 1050 geogi-aphical 
miles in length, and 600 in breadth. These are 
the ascertainable limits, taken horn the Birman ac- 
counts; but it is probable that their dominions 
stretch still farther to the noith. It should, how- 
ever,^ be remax'ked, that the breadth often varies, 
and is in many places very inconsiderable, on what 
is colled the Eastern l^eninsula. 

Dr Buchanan, in the summary* or general out- 
line of the geograpliica] materials which he col- 
lected, thus expresses himself on the subject of 
rivers -It appears, ‘ that the Arracan river is 
^ not so considerable as has been supposed, hut 

* Extsacte from the Bengal Political l^etter, 11th of 
September 1797. 
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‘ takes its rise in hills at no great distance to the 
^ north. 

* That the river coming from Thibet, which is 

< supposed to be that of Arracan, is in foct the 

* Keendnem, or the great western branch of the 
‘ Ava river. 

* That what is supposed to be the western branch 
' of the Irrawaddy, is in fact the eastern one, 

< which passes by Ava, and runs to the north, 

* keeping west from the province of Yunan, and 

* leaving between it and that part of China a coun- 
‘ .try subject to the Birmans. 

^ That the Loukiang, which is supposed to be 

* the great branch of the Irrawaddy, has no com- 

* munication with that river ; but on entering the 

* Birman dominions assumes the name of Thaluayn, 

* or Thanluayn, and falls into the sea at Martaban. 

* That the river of Pegue, which is supposed to 
^ come from China, rises among hills about 100 
^ miles from the sea, and which form the boundary 
‘ between the Birman and Pegue kingdoms. 

< That between the Pegue and Martaban rivers 

* there is a lake, from which two rivers proceed. 

* The one runs north to Old Ava, where it joins 

* the Myoungnya, or Little River of Ava, which 
^ comes from mountains on the frontiers of China ; 
^ the other river runs south from the lake to the 

* sea, and is the Sitang river in the map. 

* That the rivers of China, which are supposed 

* to be the heads of the Pegue river, are those of 

* the river of Siam. 

* That the rivers of Siam and Cambodia com- 
‘ municate by a ve^y considerable branch, called 

* the Annan. ' 
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This disposition of the rivers gives an entire new 
fare to the geography of India extra Gangem ; 
and from the diligence and ability with which Dr 
Buchanan collated the several accounts that he re- 
ceived, I am inclined to believe that his statement 
is nearly correct. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PERMISSION GRANTED TO MAKE ASTRONOMI- 
CAL OBSERVATIONS MESSAGE FROM THE 

KING — RIVER RISES PRESENT OF WHEAT 

BEES — HONEY BENGAL PAINTER EMPLOYED 

AT COURT MODE OF CATCHING WILD ELE- 

PHANTS — KING SOLICITOUS TO INTRODUCE 
THE ART OF GLASS-MAKING — ATTENTIONS 

FROM VICEROYS TO FOREIGN MINISTERS 

LETTERS ARRIVE FROM BENGAL— *OUR PEO- 
PLE HEALTHY — CHINESE THE REVERSE— 
THE CAUSE CEREMONY ARRANGED — PRO- 
CESSION MANNER OF ENTRANCE INTRO- 

EDUCTION INTO THE LOTOO, OR GRAND COUN- 
CIL HALL — DESCRIPTION OF THE COURT— 
ITS MAGNIFICENCE — KING NOT PRESENT- 
QUESTIONS PROPOSED — BANQUET — FORMALI- 
TIES OBSERVED IN RETURNING. 

The occiirrenceB that took place in the interval 
between our arrival and the 30th of August, the 
day appointed for our formal introduction, were 
not of sufficient importance to require a minute 
relation. We enjoyed whatever personal conve- 
nience the country could supply ; and 1 gladly em- 
braced every opportunity to evince the most im- 
plicit confidence, which I am induced to think was 
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productive d beneficial consequences. To my 
public cbaiBCter, as will appear in the sequel, the 
conduct of the Birman court was punctilious and 
haughty, even to insufferable arrogance ; but my 
accommodation and security, as an individual, were 
attended to with all the urbanity that could be 
expected from die most polished state of Europe. 

Geography is the foundation of all historical 
knowledge, widiout which history becomes little 
better than romance. Having hitherto found the 
XDOst authentic geographical information that 1 
could obtain, respecting countries eastward of the 
Ganges, to be extremely erroneous, 1 was on that 
account more particularly desirous to determine 
tlie true situation of the capital of Ava, especially 
as I had now a favourable opportunity of profiting 
by tlie assistance of a gentleman of high profes- 
sional talents. It seemed expedient, however, to 
obtain the sanction of the Birman government, be- 
fore 1 authorized Mr Wood to commence astrono- 
mical observations ; and, in reply to an application 
1 made through the Maywoon of Pegue, 1 receiv- 
ed the most liberal acquiescence — a compliment 
that was afterwards enhanced by a gi'acious mes- 
sage from his Biiman mijesty, desiring to know,, 
according to our calculation, the exact time when 
the expected eclipse of the moon was to taka 
place, and, as it was partial, what portion of the 
lunar body would be in sha^ ? Mr Wood sa- 
tisfied him in both particulars, and we were in- 
formed that the king, on comparing Mr Wood’s 
account with his own predictions (for he is said to 
be himself an adept in the science), diseoveied 
only a slight difference in the segment of the moon 

VOL. II. u 
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which was to be obscured. Mr Wood’s know- 
ledge procured him considerable respect among the 
better infomed natives, but it excited the terror 
of the vulgar. Being obliged at night to leave the 
grove and go out on the plain, in order to have a 
distinct view of the heavenly bodies, the peasants 
that inhabited the neighbouring villages believed 
him to be a necromancer, and his telescope and 
time-keeper instruments of magic. In their won- 
der, they sometimes crowded about him so as to 
disturb his operations; but it was nothing more 
than harmless curiosity. They wanted to discover by 
what means he held communication with the Natts, 
the supernatural and invisible agents of the air. 

The river, which had now risen to its utmost 
height, had encroached so much on the grove, as 
to threaten a general inundation ; and we began 
to think it not improbable that we should be oblig- 
ed some night hastily to change our residence from 
the house to the boats. The cause of the swellmg 
of the waters was not apparent, as there had not ial- 
)bn with us a sufficient quantity of rain to produce 
the smallest alteration in ^e body of the river. The 
Birmans, however, who knew the exact limit to 
which it would rise, laughed at our proposing to 
make arrangements for a sudden embarkation, and 
assured us that, within the memory of man, the 
floods had never surpassed a certain boundary. 

Although, from the nature of the grounds in the 
neighbourhood of our dwelling, rice was the only 
grain that could be cultivated, we understood that 
on the other side of the lake, near the dty, there 
weie extensive fields of wheat, which, from the 
samples brought to us, seemed to be equal in qua- 
lity to the finest growth of England. Ilie ma^et 
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price of Ummerapoora was one tackal, nearly half 
a crown, for a taindaung, or basket weighing about 
fifty-six pounds ; but we had no occasion to pur- 
chase any, as the provision made by the commis- 
sary of government, and the presents from those 
who visited us, kept our store-room full. Every 
person who came brought something, either fruit, 
flowers, a plate of fine rice, of wheat, or some 
similar mark of respect. In return, I treated 
those of the higher o^er with tea and sweetmeats. 
Of the former they Were extremely fond ; and 1 
can truly say, that from ten in the morning until 
evening, the tea equipage was never unemployed 
An old man who acted as commissary, and lived 
in the rhoom adjacent to our dwelling, whose title 
was Kyewoon, brought all the females of his fa- 
mily to see us. They produced as their offering, 
fresh honeycombs hanging from branches of the 
bamboo tree. The honey was dropping from the 
boughs into pans. 1 was told that the bees were 
wild in the woods, and in such plenty, that wax 
formed a staple article of commerce. The natives 
have a mode of gathering the honey without de- 
stroying the insect. The soldiers of the guard 
and our domestics continued to receive two tackal, 
at stated periods, in addition to their allowance of 
rice; and beetle-leaf was to be had fresh from 
gardens belonging to the adjacent villages. In 
one of these plantations, which very much resemble- 
ed an English hop-garden, I saw a man watering 
his plants by means of a wheel, which raised water 
Out of a well from a considerable depth. The 
machine was constructed with much ingenuity. 

The reputation that my Bengal draughtsman 
had acquired by his botanical drawings, perfmmed 
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under the inspection of Dr Bnchanftn, having 
ooma to the knowledge of his Birman majesty, or, 
in the Birman phrase, having reached the Golden 
Ears, the king was pleased to desire a specimen 
of bis skill, and sent over a painting on glass, exe<* 
euted by a Siamese artist in his own service, sig- 
nifying his royal will that it should be cdpie<i up- 
on paper. This picture, which was a tolerable 
performance, represented the mode of catching 
wild elephants in the forests. It was thus de- 
scribed to me. The hunters, mounted on tame 
elephants that are trained to the business, by lying 
flat on their backs, introduce themselves unnoticed 
into a wild herd, and take an opportunity to cast 
a running noose in the tract of the one that is 
meant to be secured. The other end of the rope 
is fastened to the body of the tame elephant, who 
immediately throws the wild one down. A battle 
then ensues, in which the trained elephant, being 
assisted by its associates, soon overpowers the in- 
habitant of the woods, who is deserted by all the 
others. It is afterwards borne away a prisoner, 
fost bound to two of its captors, whilst another 
moves on at its head, and a fourth urges it behind. 
In a few weeks, by proper discipline, the animal 
becomes docile, and submits to its fate. Those 
tliat are taken in the manner delineated in the 
Plate, 1 was told, are for the most part females. 
Mafe elephants are usually enticed by the blandish- 
ments of the females, * trained for the purpose, 

* For a more ample description of the manner of 
catching wild elepliaote in Tipura, near Uie mountains that 
divide Bengal from the Birman dominions, see a Paper 
by John Corse Esq. (now John Corse Scott Esq. of SBii-> 
tim), in the third Volume the Ariatic Beseardits. The 
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into on enclosiire or Keddab, from whence they 
cannot extricate themselves, and are easily secnrecL 
My pmnter performed the task so much to hk 
majesty s satisfaction, that a request was made for 
his further services, in executing a drawing of a 
celebrated image of Gaudma, in which 1 willingly 
acquiesced* He was employed on it a week, and 
when it was finished, his majesty condescended to 
express his approbation of the performance, which 
was certainly much superior to any thing that his 
'own painter could produce. 

Among the ailicles of foreign trade which had 
found their way into the Birman coimtry, nothing 
was held in higher estimation than the European 
glass-ware, imported into Rangoon from the Bri- 
tish settlements in India. The ai‘t of vitrification 
has long been known and practised in most countries 
of the East. But no where they can make a pure 
transparent substance, like that which is brought 
from Europe. The Birman monarch, who is a great 
fidmirer of the manufacture, was particularly desir- 
ous to introduce it into his dominions ; and sup- 
posing that every Englishman must be versed in the 
knowledge of making whatever comes from his own 
Coundy, he sent a message to request that 1 would 
furnish liis artificers with such instructions as might 

practice of Pegue differs somewhat from that of the Bengal 
hunters. 

The Editor of these volumes has had an opportunity, 
through the kindness of Mr Scott of Sinton, of seeing se- 
veral valuable papers which are now in his possession, and 
which were drawn up by him, upon this subject, as well 
as upon some other parts of the natural history of ele-. 
phants ; and, had his space permitted, would very gladly 
have availed hims^ of the permission he obligingly receiv- 
ed, to make some extracts from them for the present work. 
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enable lliem ta fabricate glass of a quality equal to 
whal was made in England. Unluckily, none of 
us happened to be skilled in the mystery of a glass- 
house. All, therefore, that we could do, was to ex- 
plain the principles of the art, which *Dr Buchanan 
obligingly imdertook ; and in order to facilitate 
the acquirement, and guide them in the practice, 1 
lent icnem the Encyclopeedia Britannica, and point- 
ed out the article where the process is fully ex- 
plained. Baba Sheen and the Armenian interpre- 
ter translated it into the Birman tongue. But I 
much fear that the theory alone, conveyed in terms 
of science, will not, without practical experience, 
advance them very far in an art which his Birman 
majesty is so laudably solicitous to bring to per- 
fection among his subjects. 

It was a matter too remarkable to pass unnotic- 
ed, that of the numbers who did me the honour of 
a visit, there was not one that had any share in the 
administration of public affairs, the Woondock that 
met me at Pegahm excepted, who, though of dis- 
tinguished rank, is but an inferior minister. None 
of the Wongees or Attawoons condescended to pay 
me the compliment. The Maywoon of Pegne 
sometimes honoured me with his company. His 
official consequence, however, was here diminish- 
od into insignificance, notwithstanding he was of 
the highest order, except one, of nobility, wearing' 
a tzaloe of nine strings. 

When a public minister is delegated from a fo« 
reign pqwer to the Birman court, it is the estaln 
lished custom for the Maywoon, or governor of the 
frontier province which the minister first enters, to 
provide for his safe conveyance to the capital, and 
to attend to his convenience so long as he con- 
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tinuBs to reside in the coitntry — a service wfiich 
he is fi-equently obliged to perform in person, as 
in the present case of the English deputation. 
The governor of Bamoo, the province bordering on 
Yunan, peiformed the office to our Chinese neigh- 
bours with the utmost kindness and m*banity, and 
in his frequent visits to them took the opportunity 
of calling upon me. He was a sensible man, ex- 
ceedingly courteous in his manner and address. 
He said that he had been twice to Pekin in the ca- 
pacity of legate before he obtained his present sta- 
tion ; and described the journey as very fatigu- 
ing, but, at the proper season, not at all perilous. 
He was upwards of three months in performing it. 
The road from the frontiers of the province of Ba- 
moo until he penetrated far into Manchegee, or 
Yunan, lay through mountains. During the last 
thirty days he fravelled in a boat on canals and 
rivers. He informed me that there were two 
languages spoken in China. One the Tin'oup, or 
native Chinese ; the other the Tarrait, or Tartar 
tongue. The latter is the language of the conquer- 
ors. The Birmans have not liberty to pass at will 
into the Chinese territory, nor the Chinese in- 
to that of the Birmans ; but the governor has 
power to grant passports. He gave me an impres- 
sion of the Chop, or seal, which he was accustom- 
ed to affix to such papers, and likewise promised 
me a chart of his route to Pekin, which he after- 
wards presented to me. I had various occasions 
to acknowledge the attention and kindness of this 
truly well bred and intelligent man, who seem- 
ed to have profited from hb travels, and to have 
overcome that affected reserve which is the nation- 
al characteristic of a Birman corn-tier. 
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Ou the 15tli of August, the arrival of a mes^ 
senger from llaugoou, sent by Captain Thomas, 
as the bearer of letters and newspapem tliat had 
been brought from Calcutta, diffused among us 
that satisfaction which they only who have been 
in remote countries, and long absent from their 
friends, can truly estimate. It was the finst com- 
munication we had received since our departure 
from Bengal, and the situation of aBairs in Eu- 
rope was at that time extremely interesting. 

In addition to the comfort we experienced from 
living at ease, and having every want liberally 
supplied, our gratitude was due to Providence for 
the inestimable blessing of health, which we en- 
joyed to a degree that fully evinced the salubrity 
of the climate. Not a symptom of sickness, in a 
single instance excepted, had manifested itself a- 
mong our people. But this was not the case with 
our Chinese neighbours. They were less fortu- 
nate. A dysentery, which had eai'ly attacked the 
senior member of the embassy, began to spread 
among liis domestics ; and, although they were 
not numerous, we heard of frequent deaths and of 

r eral illness among them. As no doubt could 
entertained of tlie healthiness of the situation 
we were in, their malady was to be asaibed to 
some other cause than the atmosphere. The go- 
vernor of Bamoo, however, explained the matter 
very sensibly, by observing, that the sickness un- 
der which they alone laboured, entirely originated 
in their own indolence, and in the pernicious diet 
tliat they used. The Chinese are said to be na* 
tionally great lovers of swine^ flesh ; and these 
personages possessed all the partiality of their 
country for that unclean animal. They had erec- 
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ted a pig-stye within the enclosure of their dwell- 
ing, where they fed pork for their own tabh*, and', 
as a matter of compliment, sometimes sent a joint 
of the meat to me. But though it seemed to be 
good, we could not bring ourselves to use it. In 
addition to the ill effects of such gross food, they 
took no exercise, and drank immoderately of shou- 
chow, a fiery and deleterious spirit. The gover- 
nor of Bomoo, who accounted for the cause of 
their ailment, condemned their sensuality, which, 
he said, he had in vain endeavoured to correct by 
advice and persuasion. At length the principal 
legate became so seriously ill that his life was 
judged to he in danger. The governor, anxious 
for the preservation of a person whose safety was 
in some degree intrusted to his care, with a hu- 
manity that did him honour, applied to me for 
medical assistance. Dr Buchanan willingly ac- 
companied him to the sick man’s chamber, and on 
examining his patient, immediately perceived that 
the case was desperate. He was an emaciated 
old man, reduced by a disease of such Tong con- 
tinuance, as to leave no prospect of recovery. Me- 
dicines, howtever, were administered, which, though 
they afforded hut a temporary relief, raised a fal- 
lacious hope in the breast of the sufferer, who ex- 
pressed the utmost anxiety to be able to attend on 
the day appointed for our public reception, at 
which time the Chinese deputies were likewise to 
be introduced. They had before been admitted to 
an informal audience of the king, when the court 
was at Meengoung, soon after their first arrival, 
where his majesty met them as though by chance. 
It is not usual for the kmg to receive public mini- 
stms ceremoniously, except in the metropolis. 
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As the time approached that was appointed for 
our public entry into Ummerapoora, which as yet 
we had only viewed from our residence on the 
opposite bank of the lake, I judged it proper to 
make some inquiry respecting the ceremonials 
usually observed on such occasions, and the ex- 
terior forms of homage that would be required. 
1 wislied also to ascertain the relative degree of 
rank tliat would be gi-anted to the agent of the 
Governor-general of India; and as 1 was offi- 
cially given to understand that the Chinese depu- 
ties were to be introduced on the same day, 1 
uiged my right to precedence, on the thorough 
persuasion that they did not constitute an impei^ 
embassy, but were merely a provincial legation, al- 
though probably sanctioned by the monarch of China. 

The necessity of ascertaining these points be- 
came evident, from the scrupulous regard to ex'* 
temal forms which the Birmans manifested upon 
every occasion. The Maywoon of Pegue being the 
channel of my official communication, 1 received 
through him, in reply to my first application, a 
genei^ assurance of due attention, but an equivo- 
cal answer with respect to the Chinesofe Bepeat- 
ing the requisition for satisfactory particulars, 1 was 
informed that I should be allowed parity of rank 
with the nobility of the court, and that precedence 
over the Chinese deputies would be granted to me. 
With those assurances 1 remained satisfied. 

On the 29th of August, the day preceding that 
of our formal introduction, I received a message, 
desiring to know what number of attendants 1 
meant to take with me, and to specify the rank 
they bore, particularly that of the pundit, the 
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moon^ee, and painter. 1 was at die same time 
acquainted, that it was not customary to admit 
armed men into the palace, a form to which 1 
readily assented. Late in the evening, another 
message was brought to inform me, that the pro- 
fession of Dr Buchanan was held by the Birmans 
in a less dignified estimation than it bore among 
us ; and that it was unusual, on such solemn oc- 
casions, to receive a person of his station into the 
Lotoo, or great council hall. 1 took some pains 
to vindicate the dignity of the liberal and enlighten- 
ed profession of medicine, and explained to them, 
that there was no monarch of Europe who did 
not consider a physician as worthy to hold a place 
in the most distinguished ranks of society. This 
difficulty was at length conquered. They agreed 
to receive the Doctor, but stipulated that he should 
ride on horseback in the procession, and not be 
indulged with an elephant— -a privilege which, they 
said, was granted only to persons of the highest 
consequence. 

Prepaxatory to our visit, the presents intended 
for his miyesty were carefully assorted, and put 
into separate boxes. They were both handsome 
and costly, consisting of various kinds of Euro- 
pean and Indian articles, such as mirrors, cut- 
glass, fire-arms, broad-cloths, embroidered mus- 
lins, and Indian silks, all of the finest quality that 
could be procured. Among other things there 
was a Shanscrit manuscript, superbly illumined, 
and written with beautiful minuteness. It was a 
copy of the Bagwaat Geeta, enclosed in a case of 
gold, and designed as a personal compliment from 
Sir John Shore, the Govemor-genercfi, to his Bir- 
man majesty. There was also an electrical ma- 
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chine, of the effects of which some of the Binmuis 
were not ignorant.* The boxes were covered 
with red satin, and fastened to poles, for the con- 
venience of being carried on mens shoulders. 
Every matter was arranged on the day before the 
ceremony was to take place. 

On the 30th of August we took an early break- 
fast, and about eight o clock a sere-dogee, or se- 
cretary of the Lotoo, came to acquaint us that 
boats were prepared to convey us across the lake. 
Our domestics had received orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness, dressed in the livery of the 
embassy, and the guard was paraded without arms. 
The presents having been sent before, we walked 
to the water side, attended by Baba-Sheen, the 
Sere-dogee, and several inferior officers. At the 
same time the two junior members of the Chi*> 
nese mission, the senior being now at the {mint 
of death, came forth from the gate of their enclo- 
sure, attended by a retinue comparatively very 
small. We found three war-boats at the bank 
ready to receive us. These boats were suffi- 
ciently capacious for the number they were des- 
tined to contain, llie largest was of fifty oars, 
but they were not above one-tliird manned, pro- 
bably with a view to our accommodation, as the 
vessels are so narrow that persons unaccustomed 
to them cannot sit between the rowers without in- 
convenience. It did not, however, escape our 
notice that they were quite plain, without m- 
dier gilding or paint. We were about twenty 
minutes in rowing to the opposite side of the lake, 
and found a crowd of people collected near the 

* An electrifying machine liad been introduced several, 
years ago by a Frenchman. 
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water’s edge to see us land. The place where we 
kuided appeared to be nearly a mile, in a direct 
line below the fort, the southern walls of which 
ai*e washed by the lalie when the waters are swol- 
len. Three elephants and several horses were 
waiting to convey us, and some Birman officers 
of inferior consequence attended at the bank, 
di'essed in their robes and caps of ceremony. The 
furniture of the animals we were to ride was far 
from being superb. Men of rank in the Birman 
empire always guide their own elephants, and sit 
on the neck, in the same manner that the drivers 
or mohaats do in India. Owing to tliis custom, 
they ai'e unprovided with those commodious seats 
in winch an Indian gentleman reposes at ease on 
the back of this noble beast, wlulst the govern- 
ment of it is intnisted to another person. A large 
wicker basket, somewhat resembling the body of 
an open carriage, but smaller, without any ele- 
vated seat, and covered with carpets at the bot- 
tom, was fastened on the back of the elephant by 
means of iron chains that passed under his belly, 
and were prevented from chafing him by tanned 
oxhides. This equipage was neither comfortable 
nor elegant ; but as 1 had not learned how to 
manage an elejjhant, and ride between his ears, 
there was no alternative. 1 was obliged either 
to take what was provided, or submit to a less 
dignified conveyance. Tlie drivers, instead of 
making the beast kneel down to receive his rider, 
as is the custom in other countries, drove him up 
to a temporary stage that had been ei-ected for the 
purpose of moimtiiig. Each of the Chinese depu- 
ties was also honoured witli an elephant. Mr 
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Wood and Dr Buchanan rode on handsome spirit- 
ed horses, pf the small Pegue breed, which had 
been prepared for them, and were equipped with 
much better furniture than was assigned to the 
elephants. The Birman saddles, however, not 
being well calculated for the ease of an European 
rider, two of English manufacture, which we liad 
brought with us, were substituted in their stead 
The moonshee, the pundit, and the painter, were 
likewise permitted to ride on horseback. After 
we had adjusted the ceremonial of mounting, the 
procession was marshalled in the following order : 

A Sandohgaan, or master of the ceremonies, 
on horseback : 

An Oniroupseroe, or register of strangers, 
on horseback : 

A Letzounseree, or register of presents, 
on horseback, 

dressed in their official robes and caps. 

Soldiers that composed the escort. 

Tlie elephant of the representative of the 
Governor-general. 

Mr Wood and Dr Buchanan, on horseback. 

Baba-Sheen, as chief interpreter. 

The Chinese deputies on elephants, preceded by 
their servants, bearing flags. 

A Woondock, or second counsellor of state. 

Two Terrezogees, or officers who hold 
judiciary stations. 

The servants of the embassy walked on each 
side, two by two ; and a number of constabtea 
attended, with long white rods, to keep off the 
populace. 

The procession being thus arranged, we com^ 
menced our march, keeping a moderate pace, so 
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aa not to (Mstress the bearers of the presents. Af- 
ter proceeding a short way, we entered a wide 
and handsome street that was paved with brick. 
The houses on each side were low, built of wood, 
and covered with tiles. They had been evidently 
prepared for tlie occasion, being fresh whitewash- 
ed, and decorated with boughs and flowers. The 
shops, which are usually opened towards the street, 
displayed their best goods. In front of each house 
was a slight latticed raUing of bamboo, advanced 
into the street, to the distance of three or four 
feet. Over this space was spread a shaile of 
bamboo mats, that reached from the eaves of the 
houses to the railing, forming a sort of covered 
balcony, every one of which was crowded with 
spectators, men and women indiscriminately. Boys 
sat on the tops of the houses, and the streets were 
so thronged as to leave only a suflicient space for 
the procession to move without interruption. But 
what rendered the scene most remarkable was, 
the posture which the multitude preseiTed. Every 
person, as soon as we came in sight, squatted on 
his hams, and continued in that attitude until we 
had passed by. This was an indication of high 
respect. T^oughout the crowd there was no 
disturbance, nor any extraordinary noise. The 
populace looked up and gazed in silence, nor did 
they attempt to follow us, but were satisfied with 
a transient view. The Pagwaats, or constables, 
armed with long rods, sometimes affected to strike 
those who were most forward, in order to make 
them recede ; but in this act they humanely a- 
voided hurting any one, generally directing the 
blow to the ground close to those whom they in- 
tended to remove. Thus we passed throu^ 
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vBrftl wide streets miming in a straight direction, 
and often crossed by others at right angles. We 
perceived only two brick houses, and these we 
were informed belonged to foreigner. Contiguous 
to the fort was a small street, entirely occupied by 
the shops of silversmiths, who exliibited their wares 
in the open balcony, and displayed a great variety 
of Birman utensils in plate. The distance from 
the landing-place to this street we computed to be 
two miles. Immediately after, we crossed the 
ditch of the fort, which was wide, deep, and faced 
with brick, but had little water in it. The pas- 
sage was over a causeway formed on a mound of 
eai^, in which there was a chasm of about ten 
feet to carry off the rain, and across this a strong 
bridge of planks was laid. Between the bridge 
and the foot of the wall, there was a space, eighty 
OT a hundred feet wide, on which two redoubts 
were raised to defend the passage of the ditch. 
The rampart, faced by a wall of brick, was about 
twenty feet high, exclusive of the parapet, which 
}jfld embrasures for cannon, and apertures for mus- 
ketry. Small demi-bastions projected at regular 
distances beyond the wall, but they did not ap- 
|)ear to contain sufficient space to admit of heavy 
ordnance. Tlie body of the rampart was com- 
posed of earth, sustained externally and within 
by strong walls. The gale was massive, with a 
wicket in it ; and the fort altogether, considered as 
an Eastern fortification, was respectable, but in- 
sufficient to resist the approaches of an enemy 
skilled in war. Tlie Birmans, however, believe 
it to be impregnable. They put their tmst in the 
height and solidity of their wall, which they con- 
ceive to be strong enough to resist all assaults, in- 
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dependent of the cover of a glacis, or any other 
advanced work than the ditcli. I did not attempt 
to mortify their pride by telling them a disagree- 
able truth, that a battery of Ijalf a dozen cannon 
would in a few hours, reduce their walls to a heap 
of ruins ; and indeed if 1 had told them so, it is pro- 
bable they might not have credited the information. 

We entered by the western gate. There was 
little distinction between the houses in the foit and 
those of the city, except that the dwellings of 
pereons of officid consequence, and the members 
of the royal family, who resided within the walls, 
were surrounded by a wooden partition that in- 
closed a couii;. We passed, making several angles 
in our way, through a market supplied with rice, 
pulse, and other vegetables, but saw neither meat 
nor fish. At the distance of two short streets 
from the palace, we came to a spot where bamboo 
stages were erected for us to alight, similar to 
those at the landing-place. Here we dismounted, 
and walked in the same order as we had rode. 
Coming to the top of a short street leading down 
to the palace, we were desired by tlie Sandohgaan, 
or master of the ceremonies, tlirough Baba-Sheen, 
to stop and make obeisance to the residence of 
majesty, by a gentle inclination of the body, and 
raising the hand to the head, as they did ; a de- 
sire witli which I complied, although I conceived 
the distance so great as hardly to require that 
mark of respect. When we had proceeded two 
or three hundred yards farther, the Sandohgaan 
repeated the ceremony of bowing, to whicli 1 of- 
fered no objection; nor should 1 have felt the 
smallest rductance in complying, had not the man- 
I 2 
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ner of the Sandobgaan been what I considered 
extremely disrespectful. Thus we proceeded, until 
we came to the rboom, which was a lofty hall, 
raised four or five feet from the ground, and open 
on all sides ; it was situated about a hundred 
yards from the gate of the palace court, on the 
left hand, and in the centre of a spacious area. 
Putting off our shoes, we entered the saloon, and 
sat down on carpets that were spread for us, with 
our faces towards the palace gate. Here the pre- 
sents were deposited, whilst the Chinese deputies 
took their places on the other side. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and the woondock 
intimated that we must wait until all the princes 
of the royal family arrived, before it would be 
proper for us to enter. We had sat but a short 
time, when the prince of Pegahm, the junior of 
the king’s sons in point of rank, though not in 
years, being bom of a different mother, made his 
appearance. He was mounted on the neck of a 
very fine elephant, which he guided himself, sit- 
ting on a scarlet cloth embroidered with gold, 
whilst a servant behiild, on the back of the animal, 
screened him from die sun with a gilded parasol. 
About fifty musketeers led the way. These were 
followed by a number of halberdiers, carrying spears 
with gilded shafts, and decorated with gold tassels. 
Six or eight oflicers of his household (each of the 
king’s sons have a separate establishment) came 
next, dressed in velvet robes with embroidered 
caps, and chains of gold depending from the left 
shoulder to the right side : these immediately pre- 
ceded the prince’s elephant. Another body of 
speannen, with his palanquin of state, closed the 
procession. On entering the gate, he gave to one 
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of Ills attendants a polished iron hook, with which 
he governed his elephant ; as not any thing that 
can h(j used as a weapon is suffered to he brought 
witliin the precincts of the palace, not even by 
liis majesty’s sons. The prince’s escort halted with- 
out the gate, and the greater number of his at- 
tendants were stopped, those only being admitted 
who were of higher rank, together with the men 
who V. ’Tied his large beetle-box of gold, and his 
flaggon of water, which are brought rather for 
state than for refreshment. When the prince had 
alighted, his elephant returned, and all the attend- 
ants ranged themselves in the area between the 
rhoom and the palace gate. Soon after the prince 
of Pegalim had entered, the prince of Tongho, 
the next in precedence, appeared. He was at- 
tended by a suit neaily similar to that of his bro- 
ther ; and in succession came the princes of Bassein 
and of Prome : the Engy Tcekien, or heir appa- 
rent, came last. When he arrived it was twelve 
o’clock, which the great drum that proclaims the 
hours sounded from a lofty tower neai* the palace. 
The state in which the latter personage made his 
public entrance was highly superb, and becoming 
his elevated station. He was preceded by a nu- 
merous body guard of infantry, consisting of four 
or five hundred men, armed with muskets, who 
mai'ched in regular files, and were uniformly cloth- 
ed and accoutred. Next came a paity of Cassay 
troopers, habited in their fanciful dress, with high 
conk^ caps bending backwards. We were told 
that, through respect, they had alighted from their 
horses nearly at the same place where we had dis- 
mounted. Twenty or thirty men followed these, 
holding lung gilded wands ; then came eighteen or 
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twenty military officers of rank, with gilded hel- 
mets ; next, the civil officers of his household and 
his oouUeil, wearing the tzaloe, or chmn of nobi- 
lity, and arrayed in their robes and caps of state, 
varied according to their respective ranks. The 
prince, home on men’s shoulders, in a very rich 
palanquin, but without any canopy, followed. He 
was screened from the sun by a large gilded fan, 
supported by a nobleman ; and on each side of bis 
palanquin walked six Cassay astrologers, of the 
Braminical sect, dressed in white gowns and white 
caps studded with stars of gold. Close beliind, his 
servants carried his water-flaggon, and a gold 
beetle-box, of a size which appeared to be no in- 
considerable load for a man. Several elephants 
and led horses with rich housings came after. Some 
inferior officers, and a body of spearmen, with 
three companies of musketeers, one clothed in 
blue, another in green, and a third in red, con- 
cluded the procession. 

In every part of this ostentatious parade, per- 
fect regulmty Was maintained, which considerably 
increased the effect. All things seemed to have 
been carefully predisposed, and properly arranged. 
If it was less splendid than imperial Delhi, in 
the days of Mogd magnificence, it was far more 
decorous than any court of Hindostan at the pre- 
sent day. The rabble was not tumultuous, the 
attendants and soldiery were silent, and every man 
seened to know his own pkce. No noisy heralds, 
as is the custom in India, ran before, vociferating 
titles, and overturning people in their way. The 
display of this day was solemn and dignified ; and 
I doubt much whether, in any other capital, such 
awkitades could be brought tether with so little 
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confusion, as, besides the attendants and the mi 
Htaiy, there were many thousands of spcctatoi's. 

Our delay in the rhoom had now been protracted 
to two hours; a circumstance which, though it 
gratified our curiosity with a novel and most inte- 
resting spectacle, yet could not be considered as a 
mark of respect, especially as we had not the 
company of any person of distinguished rank, the 
junior Woondock excepted, who stayed with us 
but a veiy short time. Tlie attendance of the 
Maywotm of Pegue was, according to the usage 
of the country, on this occasion, our undoubted 
right ; and th(i example of the viceroy of Bamoo, 
who paid that compliment to the Chinese deputies, 
placed the omission in a n)ore striking^ point of 
view, whilst the singular chai’acter of the peoi)lo 
put it out of ray power to attribute the neglect to 
chance, or to casual inadvertency* 

A few minutes after the Engy Teekcin, or prince 
royal, had entered, we received a summons, in 
compliance with which we proceeded from the 
rhoom, observing the same order os before ; the 
presents carried in front, and the members of the 
Chinese embassy following the English deputation. 
As we proceeded, the Sandohgaan was exceeding- 
ly troublesome, by calling on us to make frequent 
superfluous obeisances, whilst his manner of re- 
quiring them was conspicuously uncivil. I check- 
ed his insolence by observing, tlirough Baba-Sbeen> 
that if he wished me to proceed, he must alter 
his tone and demeanour. This reproof, however, 
had only a momeiitaiy effect ; he soon resumed 
his arrogant behaviour, wliich he lepcated thi’ougb- 
out the day whenever opportunity offered. 

On approaching the gate, the greater part of 
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our attendants were stopped, and not permitted 
to follow ns ; and we were desired to put off onr 
shoes, with which we immediately complied. 

The area we now entered was spacious, and 
contained the Lotoo, or grand hall of consultation 
and of audience, where the Woongees meet in 
council, and where afiairs of state are discussed 
and determined. Within this enclosure there is an 
, inner court, separated by a brick wall, which com- 
prehends the palace, and all the buildings annexed 
to tlie royal residence. Within the gate a troop 
of tumblers were performing their feats, while 
dancing girls were exhibiting their graces in the 
open air, and on the bare ground, to the sound of 
no very harmonious music. We were next usher- 
ed up a flight of stairs into a very noble saloon, 
or open hc^, called the Lotoo, where the court 
was assembled in all the pomp tliat Birman gran- 
deur could display. On entering this hall, a 
stranger cannot fail to be surprised at the magnifi-^ 
cence of its appearance. It is supported by seven- 
ty-seven pillars, disposed in eleven rows, each 
consisting of seven. The space between the pil- 
lars I judged to be about twelve feet, except the 
central row, which was probably two feet wider. 
Tlie roof of the building is composed of distinct 
stages, the highest in the centre. The row- of 
pillars that supported the middle, or most lofty 
roo( we judged to be thirty-five or forty feet in 
height ; the others gradually diminish as they ap- 
pro^ the extremities of the building, and those 
which sustain the balcony are not more than twelve 
or fourteen feet. At the farther part of the htdl 
there a high gilded lattice, extending quite aerosa 
the building, and ia the centre of the lattice is a 
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gilded door, which, when opened, displays the 
throne. This door is elevated five or six feet from 
the floor, so that the throne must be ascended by 
means of steps at the back, which are not visible, 
nor is the seat of the throne to be seen, except 
when the King comes in person to the Lotoo. At 
the bottom of the lattice there is a gilt balustrade, 
three or four feet high, in which the umbrellas and 
several other insignia of state were deposited. The 
royal colour is white, and the umbrellas were made 
of silk of that colour, richly bespangled with gold* 
Within this magnificent saloon were seated, on 
their inverted legs, all the princes and the princi- 
pal nobility of the Birman empire, each person 
in the place appropriated to his particular rank and 
station* Proximity to the throne is, of course, 
the most honourable situation ; and this station was 
occupied by the princes of the blood, the Woon- 
gees, the Attawoons, and other great officers of 
state. The Engy Teekien (or heir apparent) sat 
on a small stool, about six inches high ; the other 
princes on fine mats. The space between the 
central pillars that front the throne, is always leli 
vacant, for this curious reason, that his Majesty*8 
eyes may not be obliged to behold those whom he 
does not mean to honour with a look. The place 
allotted for us was next to this unoccupied part, 
but we afterwards discovered that the Chinese de- 
puties had taken possession of those seats which, 
according to the etiquette that had been agreed 
upon, tlm English gentlemen were to have occu- 
pied. So tri'^ a circumstance would not have 
merited attention, had it not been followed by dr-' 
curastances which left no room to suppose, that 
any act relating to external forms was either acci- 
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dental or unpremeditated on the part of those who 
regulated the ceremonials. 

After we had taken possession of mats that liad 
been spread for us, it was civilly intimated that we 
ought not to protrude the soles of our feet towai’ds 
tlie scat of majesty, but should endeavour to sit 
in the posture that was observed by those around 
us. With this desire we would readily have com- 
plied, if it had been in our power, but we had 
not yet learned to sit upon our own legs. The 
flexibility of muscles which the Birmans, and in- 
deed all the natives of India, possess, is such as 
cannot be acquired by Europeans. A Birman, 
when he sits, seldom touches the seat with his 
posteriors, but is supported by his heels. It is 
scarcely piucticable for an European, dressed in 
close garments, to place himself in such an atti- 
tude ; and if he were able, it would be out of his 
power to continue long in it. We inverted our 
legs as much as possible, and the awkwardness 
with which we did this excited a smile from some ; 
not a word, however, was uttered, and our endea- 
vours, 1 thought, seemed to give satisfaction. In 
a few minutes eight Bramins, di-essed in white sa- 
cerdotal gowns, and silk caps of the same colour, 
studded with gold, assembled round the foot of 
the throne, within the balustrade, and recited a 
long prayer in not unpleasing recitative. This cere- 
mony lasted a quarter of an hour. When they 
had withdrawn, the letter from the Governor-gene- 
ral, which I delivered to a Woondock, was placed 
<m a silver tray in front of the railing, and a San- 
dohgaan, or reader, advanced into the vacant space, 
and made three prostrations, touching the ground 
each time with his forehead. He then read, or ra- 
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tlier dnnted, in a loud voioe^ what 1 uadsrstood 
was a Birman translation of the letter. When 
^his was done, the reader repeated his prostrations, 
and next proclaimed a list of the presents for the 
king. These several readings being finished, he 
repeated his obeisances and retired. After an in- 
terval of a few minutes, an oiticer, entitled Nak- 
haangee, advanced, and proposed a question to me, 
as if from his majesty. On receiving my answer 
he withdrew, as it might be supposed to commu- 
nicate the reply ; and returned in an adequate time 
to ask another. Thus, he put three separate ques- 
tions to me, which were as follows : “ You come 
from a distant country ; how long is it since you 
arrived ? How were the king, queen, and royal 
family of England, when the last accounts came 
from thence ? Was England at peace or war with 
other nations ? and was your country in a state of 
disturbance ?'’ 

;.The latter question alone contained more than 
words of compliment and ceremony, and, coming 
in such a solenm manner, required a clear and de- 
terminate answer on my part. I replied in the 
Persian language — “ That Great Britain was at 
enmity with Fiance ; that the Continent of Europe 
was the seat of war; but that the kingdom qf 
England enjoyed perfect tranquillity, which it was 
not probable would be disturbed.” This interro- 
gation seemed to indicate, that the Birmans had 
received impressions of our situation in Europe 
from no very favourable quarter ; and I had after- 
wards occasion to know, that the unremitting and 
restless industry of French propagators had per- 
vaded even this remote region ; and that thoughi 
VOL. II. K 4i 
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in BudMI tamxiKy^ they dare not airow iksk equsr 
lisUig priadploi, they left no art nnpractiaed, 
through the lueaKs of their anisfiarieB, to inmuate 
doubts, excite fears, and create diatrost of the 
English, 

These were all the questions that were pro- 
posed ; neither the Chinese nor any other person 
being interrogatedL In a few minutes after my 
last reply had been conveyed, a very handsome 
dessert was brought in, and set before us. It con* 
eisted of a variety of sweetmeats, as well China 
as Birman : kepack, or pickled tea-leaf, and beetle, 
formed part of the entertainment, which was served 
up in silver, 4ti|hiU9 and glass-ware. There ap^ 
peered to ba not less than a hundred different sm^ 
dishes. We tasted of a few, and found some of 
ihem very palatable ; but none of the courtiers 
partook, or moved from their places. About half 
an hour had elapsed, when we were informed 
the Bandohgaan that there was no occasion for us 
to remain any longer. The non-appearance sMik 
inigeBty was a considerable du^ppointment, as 1 
bad been taught to expao^lhagbe would have re- 
ceived the Govemor-generaTs letter in person. It 
was not, however, until some time afterwards, that. 
I was made acquainted with the true reason of his 
absence. 

When we rose to leave the Lotoo, the Sandoh- 
gaan desired us to make three obeisances to the 
throne, by a slight inclination of the body and 
raising the right hand to the bead. We were then 
reconducted to the saloon, where we were in- 
formed it was necessary we should remain until 
the princes came forth from the palace, and had 
got upon their elephanto, as their ej({quette did not 
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bMow msf pcupnon, on such oec&aions, to monnt be« 
Ihre the members of the royal family; we ac- 
cordingly took our places in this hall as before. 
Shortly afterwards the court broke up with as much 
form and parade as it had assembled. 

The ceremony of departure differed from that 
of entrance* Tke Engy Tedcien came out first, 
who went in last ; next followed the other mem- 
bers of the royal family in rotation, and after them 
came the Chobwaas, or petty tributary princes. 
These are personages who, before the Birmans had 
esttended their conquests over the vast territory 
they now possess, had held small independent 
soirereignties, whi<^ they were able to maintain so 
long as the Mance of power continued doubtful 
between the Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese ; but 
the decided success that h»B attettdcd the Birman 
arms, since the accession of Iftir pfc l aen t family, 
haTing deprived them of their IlidaiMidence, their 
countries are now reduced to subcamfliile provinces 
of the Birman empire. As man)) df their go- 
vemon as confidence could be placed in, and who 
were willing to take the oath of allegiance to their 
conquerors, were continued in the management of 
their former possessions, and are obliged to make 
an annual visit to the capital, to pay homage in 
person at the golden feet. The moderation, as 
well as the policy of this measure, is said to have 
ftdly answered the ends that were proposed. 

As soon as the royal fiunily had departed, we 
returned to the place where we had left our ele- 
phants, and proceeded home ; with this difference, 
that the Chinese deputies, who had followed us to 
the palace, preceded us in our leturn— a drcuni- 
Btance wldch, in ad^rion to seveiBl othersj gave 
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me cause to attribute want of ingenuousnesfl to 
those who hail the management of the ceremonials. 
My claim of precedence had been unconditionally 
^ipulated and admitted — a precedence, which the 
certainty that the Chinese deputies constituted only 
a provincial mission of very inferior consideration, 
gave me an undoubted title to demand. 

With a people less attentive to punctilio, or less 
regardful of the privileges and external indications 
of rank, I should certainly not have considered it 
necessary to controvert matters of no intrinsic mo- 
ment in themselves, but which, when intended to 
produce an effect on the minds of those who can 
only judge from appearances, become, to a perscm 
in a public capacity, of real importance. Every 
occurrence of this day, and every object that pre- 
sented itself, evinced the previous care that had 
been bestowail ^n the minutest points of etiquette. 
The utmost sphMukmr of the court had been dis- 
played on the occasion ; and 1 was credibly in- 
formed, that the non-appearance of his majesty 
was neither customary when a foreign minister 
from a sovereign state was to be introduced, nor 
owing to any accidental prevention; but that it 
was a matter predetenuined, in order to afford a 
pretext for spreading abroad that the representa- 
tive of the English nation had delivered his des- 
patches, and rendered tribute (for so they deno- 
minated the presents) without being honoured by 
an interview of their king. These apparent indi- 
cations of arrogance, which were not diminished 
by the imworthy artifice of making me believe that 
his majesty was to have received in person the 
letter from the Governor-general, as coming from 
a sovereign and an equal power, gave^ me reason- < 
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ftble grounds to be dissatisfied with the manner in 
which the ceremonials had been conducted, and 
made me suspect the real light in which it was the 
wish of the court that I sho^d be considerad. As 
nothing degrading to my public character, how- 
ever, yet been avowed, I refrained from any 
formal declaration of my sentiments till subsequent 
circumstances confirmed my conjectures, and ren- 
dered an explanation unavoidable. 

We did not arrive at our dwelling in the grove, 
till past three o’clock. In our way home, the 
epeetatora were few, in comparison with the num- 
eellected to gaze at us when we went. The 
-day had been 'oppressively liot ; we were never- 
theless highly gratified by the scene we had be- 
held, which was uncommonly splendid, and in 
every respect suited to the dignity of an imperial 
court. The evening, however, proved cool ; and 
refreshing breezes recompensed us for the sultri- 
ness of the day, the transactions of which suppli- 
ed an mteresdng topic of conversation until the 
hemr of repose. « 
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The next morning* Augant Slst* the Shawbunder 
of Rangoon, and Baba-Sheen, waited on uh with 
information, that, as our formal introduction was 
now past, I might command elephants and horses 
to go wheresoever I pleased ; and that they had 
received an onler to attend, and to show me what- 
ever was most worthy the notice of a stranger. 
They intimated also, that the Engy Teekien, or 
heir-apparent, was to hold a court on the follow- 
ing day, for the purpose of our introduction, and 
.that om* attendance would he expected about the 
iioui* of noon. These instnictions they had re- 
ceived from the Maywoon of Pegue ; to whom I 
wrote in reply, that as the stipulated formalities, 
which had been agieed to by all parties, had been 
infringed on the preceding day, it became neces- 
sary, before 1 could accept of the prince s invita- 
tion, to receive a positive assurance that they 
would be better obscived on this occasion, I 
likewise represented the conduct of the Sandoh- 
gaan as obviously disrespectful, and hoped that he 
would not be allowed to olhciate again on our in- 
troduction ; but, above all, 1 desired to be expli- 
citly informed, whether or not the Engy Teekien 
purposed to appear in pci'son, without which 1 
could not possibly think of attending his court. 

To this letter I received a civil reply, in the 
Persian language, assuring me that some part of 
what to me seemed objectionable, originated in 
mistake ; that the Sandohgaan should be coniiiied 
for his improper conduct ; and that the prince in- 
tended to receive me in person. These assurances, 
coming from such a quarter, were peifectly satis- 
factory. 

Since my arrival, I bad been apprised of a cLtt 
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cumstance, of which 1 was before wiaware^ that 
it was customary for a person in a public capacity 
to present something of the manufacture of his 
countiy, or some rarity, to each member of llie 
royal family to whom he is introduced. It was 
likewise usual, though not indispensably neces- 
sary, to pay the same compliment to the chief mi- 
nisters and the principal officers of the court. This 
present, being no more than a piece or two of 
muslin, or silk, was too trifling to be regarded by 
the individuals for its value. It was, nevertheless, 
expected, and the omission would be considered 
as unhandsome. In addition, therefore, to the 
things that 1 had brought with me, I gave direc- 
tions to pm'chase such articles, of European and 
Indian manufacture, as were most esteeined, and 
could be procured. These 1 allotted agreeably to 
the instructions of Baba-Sheen and the Shawbnnr 
der, who were so good as to acquaint me with the 
established forms, and the proportion to be pre- 
sented to each person. 

At nine o’clock on the first of September, we 
crossed the river, nearly with the same attendance 
as on the former day. In consequence of an ap- 
plication 1 had made to the Maywoon of Pegue, 
elephants were now provided for Mr Wood and 
Dr Buchanan. This was a circumstance which 
neither the gentlemen themselves nor I should 
have deemed of sufficient importance to desorve 
any attention, had not the junior members of the 
Chinese embassy been supplied with them ; but a» 
these people paid such strict attention to the mi- 
nutest artide expressive rdative rank, 1 did 
not think it right that the gentlemen with me 
should be considered in a degree inferior to the 
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subordinate members of a provincial delegation, of 
which an acquiescence, in a less dignified mode of 
conveyance than the Chinese were allowed, would, 
on my part, have been a tacit admission. 

We proceeded through the city by the route wo 
pursued before, wkh the presents cairied in front, 
and observing the same order of procession. Many 
of the houses were decorated with flower-pots and 
garlands, but the spectators were by no means so 
numerous as when we made our first entrance. 
We dismounted at the top of a street, within a 
few hundred yards of th^ sun'ounding wall of the 
prince’s palace, where stages had been erected for 
our convenience. From thence we were conduct- 
ed to the Rhoom, which was situated a little to 
the right hand of the principal gate. There was 
another building of a similar kind opposite to us, 
which we were informed was used only for trials, 
and the transaction of public business; but the 
one that we occupied was appropriated to cere- 
mony and state. In the formalities of this day, a 
much more respectful demeanour was preserved 
towards us, than on the foimer occasion, and we 
sat in the Rhoom with better company. Two 
Woondocks, the master of the elephants, and some 
other officers bearing emblems of rank, attended 
ns ; another Sandohgaan also officiated in the ce- 
remonials, and behaved very differently from the 
person whose manners had been so offensive, and 
whom 1 did not observe at court on this day. 
This conduct fully compensated for the former in- 
civility, though perhaps the Sandohgaan did not 
receive any severe reprehension for what he had 
done. 

The king of the Birmans, who seems to have a 
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parental fondness for all his children, is sakl to hd^ 
particularly attached to the £ngy Teekien, or 
eldest prince ; and, with a liberal policy, has gr^t-* 
ed him a share in the government almost equal to 
what he himself exercises. The establishment of 
the heir-apparent is becoming his high station and 
future expectations ; and his Woon, or ciiief mi* 
nister, stands among the foremost of the Birman 
nobles in reputation for wisdom and integrity. 

There was little in the etiquette of this day difo 
ferent from that of the visit to his Majesty. Wo 
waited in the Rhoom until all tlie younger princeo 
had arrived, which they did, as before, in rotation, 
beginning with the junior. The members of iho' 
royal family went within the gate, before they 
alighted from their elephants and palanqums ; but’ 
the ministers and the nobility dismounted on tho< 
outside, and proceeded on foot. After each per* 
son had entered, the gate was immediately closed,^ 
and opened as soon as another visitant presented 
himself. When we advanced to the gate, we ex* 
pected it would have been instantly thrown open 
to admit us. A delay, however, occurred, which 
at fiiat I was inclined to attribute to some acd* 
dental circumstance ; but after I had waited some 
minutes under a burning sun, finding that there 
was an unnecessary and apparently a studied pro- 
traction, I turned round and widked towards the 
Rhoom. On this the door was immediately open* ' 
ed, and the interior court, on the right hand of the 
gate, 88 we entered, displayed seYefal men dane-^ 
ing in masquerade ; and on the left was a band of' 
musicians, and a set of dancing giris wilhout maslea. 
A little ^her on, were two handsome howm^ 
one of masonry, doori and windomn cleaely 
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retembliBg Gothic stractnre^ flat roofed; and of a 
peculiar, but far from inelegant, construction ; the 
otiber waa of wood. We were conducted to the 
latter, and ascended into a capacious saloon, open 
on three sides. Here we found the court assem- 
bled, nearly in the same manner as at the Lotoo. 
^Use hall consisted of six rows of pillars, seven in 
aach row ; but there was neither gilding nor paint 
bestowed upon them, such ornaments being strict- 
ly confined to the sovereign and the priesthood. 
The naked pillars gave a very rude appearance to 
the apartment, which was disadvantageously con- 
trasted with the brilliant dresses of the courtiers. 
We occupied the same relative position to the rest 
€»f the assembly as at die Lotoo, with this differ- 
ence, that the gentlemen of the English mission 
had the place assigned to them which the Chinese 
deputies, either through mistake or design, pos- 
sessed on the former day. At one end of the sa- 
loon, against a wainscot, stood the prince’s sofa of 
state, covered with embroidered cloth, and on each 
side were ranged several utensils of gold of a very 
large size ; such as his beetle-box, cup, spitting- 
pot, and water-flaggon. Above the sofa there was 
a window in the wainscot, six or eight feet from 
the ground, with folding shutters, that were closed 
when we entered the hall. Soon after we had 
taken our seats, four Bramins, dressed in white 
sacerdotal garments, chanted a prayer that lasted 
a quarter of an hour. Their devotions being fi- 
ni^ed, the window before mentioned suddenly 
opened, and discovered the Engy Teekien seated 
behind it. Ibe courtiers immediately bent their 
bodies, and sat in a crouching attitude, with their 
hands joined* The geademen joined then* 
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hands lilnMie rest of the company. The prince 
seemed to be about twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age, of an open countenance, and rather inclined 
to corpulency; but of his person we could not 
judge, as his head and shouiders only were visi- 
ble. His habit, as much as could be seen of it, 
shone with gold, and he wore on his head a py- 
ramidical cap, that glistened exceedingly ; but of 
its real richness we could not form any estimate, 
being at too great a distance. A list of the pre- 
sents were then recited in a loud voice by a reader 
kneeling in front of the sofa; after which, total 
silence prevailed throughout the assembly. Not 
a word was spoken by the prince. He noticed 
no one, but sat erect and motionless, without ap- 
pearing to look either to the right or the left. 
About a quarter of an hour elapsed in this dumb 
interview, when on a sudden, by some agency in- 
visible to ns, the window-shutters were closed, and 
we saw him no more. 

A very handsome dessert was then served up, 
on dishes spread on gilded trays. We tasted of 
several things, and, when the repast was ended, 
returned to the ilhoom, in which we remained un- 
til the royal family passed by. As much form was 
observed this day, as when the court assembled at 
the Lotoo ; and the demonstrations of respect ma- 
nifested towards the £ngy Teekien, as well by his 
brothere as by inferior subjects, fell litde short of 
what is offered to the sovereign himself^ a circum- 
stance that strikingly evinces the wisdom and po- 
licy of the government. The Chobwas, or petty 
princes, who followed the royal family, w&re on 
this day very numerous. We were told, lhat thm 
were altogether fifty-six Chobwas dependent on 
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the Buman state. If this be true, their territinil 
must be very inconsiderable. On the present acflh' 
sion the governor of Bamoo walked amongst theip 
in procession, from which we concluded that fas 
was a temporary regent ; a station to which ifaa 
king occasionally appoints Birman officers, whim 
the hereditary prince of the country happens tp 
be a minor, or incapable of the administration of 
public affairs. 

The mother of the principal queen, named Mee- 
daw Praw, has already -been mentioned as a prin- 
cess of high dignity, venerable fur her years, and 
illustrious from the affinity that she bears to the 
royal family. Her sister had been the wife of the 
famous Alompra, the deliverer of his country ; and, 
her daughter being espoused to the reigning mo- 
narch, she stands in the double relation of aunt 
and mother-^n-law to the king. 1 had been ap- 
prised, that a visit to this lady would be an accept- 
able mark of respect to his majesty ; and as the 
rank she bore gave her precedence over all the sons 
of the king, except the heir-appai'ent, it was pro- 
per that 1 should wait upon her before I paid my 
respects to the junior princes. 1 gladly embraced 
the opportunity which this offer gave me, to attend 
the drawing-room of an Asiatio piincess, and pro- 
mised myself much gratification from a sight so 
uncommon among the jealous nations of the East. 
When the ceremony at the palace of the Engy 
Teekien had ended, it was not more than two 
o’clock, and there was yet sufficient time to wait 
upon the Meedaw Praw, who, we were informed, 
had made preparations to receive us. Mounting 
onr elephants^ we went in form to attend her, and 
VOL* 11- L 
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’iMnd tier possessed of a veiy handsome manskm 
In die neighbourhood of the imperial palace. It 
was situated in the centre of a court, surrounded 
hf a palisade, at the gate of which there was a 
mage erected for our convenience in alighting. We 
entered the enclosure without any of the parade 
observed in our former visits. At the bottom of 
the stairs we put off our shoes, and ascended into 
a handsome hall, supported by several lofty pillars. 
At the farther end a portion of the floor was ele- 
vated six or eight inches, and separated by a neat 
balustrade from the rest of the room. Within this 
apace, under a white canopy, was placed a huge 
cushion of blue velvet fringed with gold, on a car- 
pet covered with muslin. There was a numerous 
assemblage of both sexes, but pai*ticularly women, 
sitting round the balustrade. As soon as we en- 
tered, a space was immediately vacated for us to 
occupy, in front of the door and opposite to the 
cushion. After we had been seated a few minutes, 
the old lady came forth from an inner apartment, 
and wdked slowly towards the elevated seat, sup- 
ported by two female servants, whilst another held 
up her train. Her long white hair hung loose upon 
her shoulders, but she wcne neither covering nor 
ornament upon her head. Her dress, iriiich was 
extremely fine, without being gaudy, became her 
advanced years and high dignity. It consisted of a 
long robe of white muslin, and over her shoulders 
was thrown a sash of gauze, embroidered with 
sprigs of gold. She advanced to where the mfaion 
was placed, and took her seat on the carpet, sup- 
porting her head on her arm that rested on the 
pifiow, whilst the two female attemlaBts, neatly 
dressed, kneeing, one on each side, formed her with 
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kmg^ gil<led fiois. Every person seemed to pay 
profound respect, and when she entered, both men 
and women bent their bodies in the attitude of 
submission. 1 bad brought, as a token of my ve- 
neration, a string of pearl and some fine muslin. 
The Sandobgaan announced the offering, and enu- 
merated the articles with a loud voice, entreating, 
m my name, her gracious acceptance of them. She 
looked at the English gentlemen with earnestness, 
bttt seemed entirely to disregard the Chinese, al- 
though their dress was much more showy than 
ours. Her manner was on this occasion extremely 
eomplaisant, and she asked several questions, such 
as, i^at were our names? how we were in health? 
what were our ages ? On being informed, she ob- 
ligingly sadd she would pray that we might attain 
as great a longevity as herself ; adding, that she 
had reached her seventy-second year. 1 did not 
perceive, amongst the numerons company that at- 
tended, any of the junior princes, or of the prin- 
cipal ministers, although there were several per- 
sonages of distinction. After she had retired, a 
very handsome dessert was served up. The fruits 
and preserves were delicious. Whatever China 
could yield, was united with the produce of their 
own country. Having tasted of various dishes, 
we withdrew without any ceremony ; and as none 
of the royal family were present, there was no ne- 
cessity to delay our departure. We accordingly 
vetumed home, a good deal oppressed by the heait 
of the weather, and wearied by the repetition of 
tedious formalities. < 

On the two following days we visited the Princes 
of Plrome, of Bassien, of Ton^io, and of PegaiUii, 
titles tekm from the proviiieas over which they 
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ip^iectively preside. These brothera are not all 
by the same mother. The Prince of Pro’me alone 
being full brother to the Engy Teekien, or heir- 
apparent. In the course of our risits we had a 
b^ter opportunity than before of viewing the 
streets and buildings, the former of which were 
invaiiahly laid out in straight lines, crossing each 
other at riglit angles. The houses in general dif- 
fered little from those of Rangoon. They were 
all covered with tiles, and on the ridge of the roofe 
was a long range of earthen pots, filled with water, 
in readiness to be broken in case of fire. The few 
houses of brick and mortar which we saw were 
said to belong to the membei's of the royal family. 
Rows of trees were planted in several streets, five 
or six feet in front of the houses, forming a shady 
walk for fgot passengers. As the younger pnnees 
do not assume the state of royalty, our reception 
was much more gay and less ceremonious at their 
palaces, than at that of the Engy Teekien. At the 
palace of the Piince of Prome, or, as he is termed, 
the Pee Teekien, the preparations made for our 
enteitainment were extremely splendid. When the 
gate of the enclosure was thrown open to admit us, 
we were surprised with a view of a lane of ele- 
phants on one side, and of horses on the other : 
tljere were fifteen of the former, some of which 
surpassed in size and beauty any I had ever seen. 
The horses were more numerous, and several of 
them very richly capaiisoned. Passing through 
these, we came to an open space, where rope- 
dancers and tumblers were peiforming in the open 
air. We stopped to look at them, but observed 
nothing remarkable in their feats : they were much 
inferior in agility to the tumblers of Southern In- 
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dift* One mnn, however, surprised us a good deal, 
by applying the point of a spear to his shoulder, and 
resting the other end against a pillar, thus pushing 
On it, apparently with great force, until he bent 
and broke a thick shaft. This he effected without 
piercing his own skin, which, though the spear was 
not very sharp, must have been wonderhilly firm 
to have resisted such evident violence. 

While we were viewing the sports, a message 
Was brought from the prince, to acquaint us that 
these people had been procured for our amusement, 
and that, after we had satisfied our curiosity, he 
Would be gtad to see us. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to the hall of reception, which was a hand- 
some wooden building, but not so large as that of 
the elder brother. At the upper end there was a 
sofa, curiously gilded, and decorated with pieces 
of mirror, disposed in such a manner as to produce 
a pleasing effect. ' None of the royal family were 
present, and we did not observe any of the Woon- 
gees or Attawoons. A few minutes after we had 
taken our seats, the prince entered, splendidly 
dressed. He proceeded to his sofa with much so- 
lemnity, and spoke only a few words. We were, 
as usual, entertained with a handsome dessert, of 
which the prince himself solicited us to eat. As 
soon as he withdrew, onr attention was called to 
a select company of figure-dancers, who had com- 
menced their performance in the virando, or bal- 
cony of the hall. This band of females did not at 
all discredit the festival of a prince. Three of the 
number were beautiful, and moved with graceful 
ease, in perfect harmony to the music. Their outer 
dkess was a flowing robe made of transparent gauze 
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delicately embroidered with flowers of gold and 
silver, and a profusion of gold chdns encircled ibeir 
necks and anns* We remained a quarter of an 
hour beholding this elegant spectacle, and then 
returned to the place where our elephants were 
waiting. ITie Piince of Prome is in person rather 
above the middle size. His age does not exceed 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ; and, like his 
elder brother, his appearance promises future cor- 
pulency. His countenance is naturally cheerful 
and pleasing, which wc were told was the true in- 
dex of ]jis mind. He bears an excellent character, 
and is said to be much esteemed in the province 
over which he immediately presides. 

Our next visit was to the Prince of Tongho, by 
whom we were received with every mark of at- 
tention. Plis dwelling was much inferior to those 
of his elder brothers, and the attendance was com- 
paratively small. There were, however, a number 
of state elephants paraded in the court-yard, and 
we passed through a line of musketeers, drawn 
up in single files on each side. This military array 
had a very singular appeaiance. Hardly any two 
were dressed alike, and some of them were with- 
out any other clothing, than a fillet tliat encircled 
their head, and a clodi rolled round their waist. 
Through respect, they were all seated on their 
heels, some with their firelocks shouldered, and 
others with the butts resting on the ground. Here 
also we found tumblers, musicians, and dancers; 
ajid there were two carriages in waiting, hand* 
somely gilded, with a pair of horses harnessed to 
^h. These vehicles were of a light construction, 
on four wheels, open at the sides, and covered 
with a convex canopy. The prince gat on a gild- 
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ed chair : he was a slender man, and appeared to 
be older than the Piince of Prome, whom he is 
said not to resemble in any particular. The power 
which this prince possesses must be considerable, 
as his government, formerly the independent king- 
dom of Tongho, is rich^ extensive, and populous ; 
and the fort of Tongho is, at tlie present day, 
deemed the strongest in the empire. Persons of 
rank, we observed, were here permitted to intro- 
duce their beetle-boxes and spitting-pots, winch 
was not the case at any of the other courts. Our 
visit being concluded, we returned home. The 
heat duiing the early part of this day had been 
very intense ; but a refreshing shower tow'ards 
evening cooled the air, and rendered the night 
pleasant. We were not sui'prised, when we came 
back, to learn that the senior of the Chinese em- 
bassy had died during oiu* absence, as he had been 
so ill in the morning that his colleagues declined 
taking a share in the ceremonials of the day. 

On the following day, at the customary houi', 
we crossed the lake, and proceeded with the same 
attendants as before to the house of the Prince of 
Bassien. His dwelling was veiy handsome, and 
the pillars of his hall, which the law prohibits him 
either to gild or paint, were covered with flowered 
satin. Many men of rank graced the assembly, 
and some who wore high military insignia ; but 
none of the royal family or the principal ministers 
were present. The prince seemed a veiy awkward, 
basliful youth, about seventeen years of age. The 
situation of his goveniment, which extends along 
the sea-coast as far south as Cape Negrais, gives 
him the power either to obstruct or assist, in a 
material degi-ee^ the merchants who ti-ade to Has- 
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shelter in: the Negrais river, during the adverse ’ 
monsoon, his people have frequent opportunities of* 
ajfiordihg aid to the distressed. After sitting sohitV' 
mmutes, and finding he was not inclined to begin ^ 
a discourse, 1 broke through the general ^ silence^ 
hf addressing him in a compUmentaiy manner, ex« 
pressing acknowledgment of the kindness which' < 
had been extended by the officers of his govern- 
ment to British merchants and mariners, as well ' 
as my reliance on his future influence in their fa- 
vour. I ipoke in the language of Hindustan, and ' 
each sentence was translated by Baba-Sheen. ITiO 
prince was embarrassed. He twice attempted t6 ' 
reply, but had not the power. Two of his cour-* 
tiers crept towards him, and, in a prostrate attitude 
near the foot of his seat, suggested what they con- 
ceived he ought to say. llieir aid, however, was 
ineffectual. His highness could not utter a con- 
nected sentence. At length his Woon, or chief 
minister, relieved him, by making an apposite reply 
in his name. Our enteitainment was nearly thh ' 
same as at the houses of the other princes. From* 
hence we went to the palace of the junior prince, 
entitled Pegahm Teekien ; a title derived fi*om the 
ancient city of that name, which is the seat of his 
government. He seemed livelier than his brother 
whom we had just left, and his Woom was a very 
venerable personage. On this occasion, the repast 
differed in one particular from any we bad yet re- 
ceived. A roast fowl was introduced, no doubt in 
compliment to us ; and as their religion does not 
forbid them to eat meat, but only prohibits the 
slaughter of animals for the purposes of food, there 
was no crime in the act of serving it up to as, or 
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imrtaking of it themselyes. The only question was, 
how the bird came to be deprived of life? to 
which, no doubt, an exculpatory answer could have 
been given. Tliis, however, was a matter which 
it did not become us to discuss ; it was certainly a 
handsome and liberal testimony of their desire to 
provide what they thought would be agreeable to 
their guests. 

In addition to the band of dancing girls that 
performed here for our amusement, there were two 
comedians, who recited pas<«ages, and exhibited 
various distortions of countenance ; but they were 
iar infeiior to the inimitable performer we liad 
seen at Pegue. 

Having finished our introductory visits to the 
different members of the royal family, we had now 
leisure to gratify curiosity, by viewing whatever 
the capital contained, that was most deserving the 
notice of strangers. The day not being far ad- 
vanced, we walked from the palace of the prince 
of Pegalim, to see the Piedigaut Tick, or royal 
library. It is situated at the north-west angle of 
the fort, in the centre of a court paved with broad 
flags, and close to a veiy handsome Kioum, or 
monastery. Before we entered the library we as- 
cended the Kioum, and found the inside coiTespond 
with the external appearance. The building was 
spacious and richly gilded. The pillars, the ceil- 
ing and the pannels, were entirely covered with 
gold leaf ; and the image of Gaudma shone with 
brilliant lustre. A balustrade of wood, minute- 
ly and beautifully carved, protected the image 
from intruders. On the pannels of the wails 
were represented figures of inferior agents of the 
trinity, and of prostrate Rhahaans in the act of 
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cUfotionu T^ese were all shipped in fivt-work in 
the wood, and were of no contemptible workman*^ 
ship* A well wrought foliage of the same border* 
od thfr pannels. The image of Gaudma, in tius^ 
Kioum, was large, and made of marble. It was 
seated on a broad pedestal, entirely gilded, in front 
of which, within the balustrade, 8to(^ a handsome' 
girandole of cut-glass, of European manufacture. > 
Near the image, was a gilded couch, which we 
were informed, was the customary bed of the prin* 
dpal Rhahaan, or head of all the Birman priest* 
hood, when he chose to pass the night in the fert,> 
which rarely happened. It was splendidly gilt;, 
the bottom, however, was only a bare board. Pil* 
lows were not wanting, for there were two ; hut 
they were made of wood. A mat spread on the' 
floor is the highest luxury of repose in udndi the' 
llhahaans indulge. 

From the Kionm we proceeded to visit the ad* 
jacent libraiy. It is a large brick building, raised? 
on a terrace, and covered by a roof of very com* 
pound structure. It consists of one square room, 
with an enclosed virando, or gallery, surrounding 
it. This room was locked ; and as we had not 
brought a special order for seeing it, the person ^ 
who had the care of the library said that he 'was ^ 
not at liberty to open the doors, but assured us* 
that there was nothing in the inside different’ from 
what we might see in the virando, where a num* 
her^ of' large chests, ciwiottsly ornamented whh 
gikling and japan, wei e ranged in regular order, 
against tbe walL 1 counted fifty, but there were 
nmny more, probably not less than faMadred. 
Tho books were regularly clamed, and tfaeoNitenta^ 
of each dmstiwm written ia g^ Tettam 
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lid. IlieHbfBrian opened and shimediiieiM^ 
veiy beautiful writing on thin leaves of ivory, the 
Malgins of which were omaineBted with dowers of 
gold, neatly executed. I aaw also some books 
written in the ancient Falli, the reli^ous text. 
Every thing seemed to be airanged with perfect 
fsgularity, and 1 was informed that there were 
books upon divers subjects — more on divinity than 
on any other. But histcuy, music, medicine, paint- 
ing, and romance, bad their separate treatises. The 
volumes were disposed under distinct heads, regu- 
larly numbered ; and if all the other chests were 
as well filled as those that w&ce submitted to our 
inspection, it is not improbable that his Birman 
majesty may possess a more numerous library than 
any potentate from the banks of the Danube to 
the borders of China. 

It was late when we returned home, and our 
repose was disturbed by a renewal of the noises 
which the Chinese were accustomed to make. They 
sounded all night, on loud gongs, the funeral knell 
of the departed ambassador, uttering at intervals 
horrible cries and lamentations. One of the mourn- 
ers imitated with his voice the howling of a dog 
80 naturally, that all the curs belonging to the boat- 
people, and the Cassay huts in our neighbourhood, 
joined in the chorus. Our proximity to these per- 
sonages proved to us a source of great raolmta- 

About this time a ludicrous drcumstance hap* 
pened, which only deserves notice, as it tends to 
iHustrate the character of the people, and shows to ^ 
what an abject state despotic tyranny can deliasa 
the human mind. The Engy Teekra, or prinee 
royal, took a pleasure in coUectisg fereign beasts. 
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Among otbers^ he had procured male goats firom 
almost every country of the East. A flock of 
these, consisting of more than thirty, were sent 
to feed on the borders of the lake, near our dwell- 
ing. We happened to have three or four she-goats, 
that had been brought from Bengal for the sake of 
their milk. Allured by the bleat of the females, 
the whole flock of males one night broke through 
the paling, and made a forcible irruption into onr 
court. The suddenness of the attack, at such an 
hour, surprised us not a little. 1 got up, and or- 
dered the Birman guards that were posted at the 
gates to drive them away, which they attempted 
to do by shouting at them, but without any effect, 
as the animals, .some of which were very large, had 
now become furious, and after fighting with each 
other, began to rush through our houses. I then 
desii'ed the Birmans to m^e use of sticks, but 
this they positively refused, saying that the goats 
were “ praws, ” or lords, meaning tliat they were 
ennobled by belonging to the prince, and that no 
person doind, on any account, offer injury to them. 
Having no other altemative, we armed our ser- 
vants and the soldiei's with large bamboos, who 
subdued these troublesome invaders, though not 
without much diificulty, and some risk, whilst the 
Birmans lifted up their hands and eyes in astonish- 
ment at our temerity : the praws, however, were 
severely beaten. Having at length got rid of 
them, I returned to rest, and heard no more of 
the matter. 

The intense heat of the three days spent in the 
fanMditieB of visiting the princes, made me post- 
pone any further ceremonials until the 6th of the 
mouth (September), which day was appointed to 
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pay our. respects to Seredaw Poundagee Praw, or 
the arch priest of the Birman empire. In the inter- 
mediate time, a difference of opinion arose in re- 
gard to the etiquette of compliments, in which I 
did not think myself at liberty to depart from what 
I considered an attention due to my public cha- 
racter. 

The grand ruling council of the Birman nation 
has already been described as consisting of four 
chief members entitled Woongees, and four ju- 
nior members, called Woondocks, between whom 
there is a wide disparity of rank. The place of 
third Woongee was vacant, and the junior bears 
very small comparative importance with the two 
seniors, who, in fact, govern the empire. These 
personages, whose power is so great, possess a 
corri-sponding degree of pride. The governors of 
provinces are, in their esteem, men of little conse- 
quence, and ai'e often treated by these ministers 
with excessive arrogance, which is not solely con- 
fined to those whose situation and expectations 
place them m a state of dependence, but is indis- 
criminately extended to all ; nor could 1 hope to 
be exempted from receiving a share in common 
with others. 1 was informed, that after paying 
my respects to the royal family and the Seredaw> 
it was expected that 1 should wmt on the two se- 
nior Woongees, and offer them in person the cus- 
tomary presents. I observed, in answer, that 1 had 
no objection to paying these ministera a mark of 
attention by the trifling present which usage had 
established ; but to wait on them at their houses, 
unless I received an assurance that my visit;, would 
be returned, was a ceremony 1 beg^ leave to 

VOL« II. M 
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decline. This ifitimstion, I hnagisef wbs rether 
a disappointment to diem, as mndi pains were 
taken to induce me to alter my resolution. I how- 
«Yer refused to concede, but I offered to meet them 
at the house of the Maywoon of Pegne ; a pro^ 
posal ihnn which they dissented, remarking, that 
to visit me would he more eligible than to go ta 
the Maywoon’s house. I replied, that our form^ 
lities were not less strict than theirs, and that I 
could no more relinquish my claim to the resptnl 
due to my public station, tiian they could descend 
from their elevation ; and 1 saw no remedy unless 
they themselves chose to apply that which was m 
their own power, and whicii they must be sensible 
1 had a right to require. Fmdi^ that I was not 
inclined to yield, they requested, if I could not 
visit them in person, that I would allow the other 
gentlemen to pay them the compliment ; a desire 
to whidi I re^ily acceded, as well from a wish 
to open a channel of communication, as to mani- 
fest on my part a conciliatory disposition. Mx 
Wood and Dr Buchanan obligingly made no ob- 
jection. I therefore answered tlmt the gentlemen 
would wait on them, and expressed my regret that 
I was deprived of the same pleasure. 

During this interval of rest, the governor of 
Bamoo ff^uently frivoured me with a visit, his 
btisiness bringing him almost daily to the residence 
«f the Chinese. By his desire, 1 sent them com- 
pliments of condolence, with a piece of coarse 
white muslui, which, it seems, is the etiquette oh 
each occasions. On one of these days the Bamoo 
governor bitnight with him the chart of his jour- 
ney to Pelda, as he had formerly jNroimaed; it 
ivas deUneated in a carious ntaiiner cm a eort of 
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blaek paper cemmonly used by the Birmans, ob 
wlueh tlwy write with a pencil made of steatite, 
ofmap- stone. The places were distinctly marked ; 

having any scale, the measurement was 
emiemely confused, and so disproportionate that 
it was impossible to judge of distances witli any 
degree of precision. We could, however, trace 
his' progress through the Chinese dominions in the 
Jesuits map that is prefixed to Du Halde s ac- 
count of China. 

On the day appointed for our visit to the Sere- 
difcw, we took boat at seven ip tlie morning, and», 
attended by our usual retinue, crossed the lake. 
Qnetif the surviving Chinese also accompanied us. 
Baba-Sheen, the Shawbunder of Rangoon, and 
some Binnaii officers, met us on the opposite bank, 
where our elephants were waiting. When we ap- 
proached the causeway or bridge, instead of cross- 
ing it, we turned to the left, and proceeded close 
to the ditdi, parallel with the west of the 
fint, till we came to the north-west angle. At 
this place the river approaches so near to the walls 
ga t^ render a continuation of the ditch imprac<k 
tioable. We then went along the nortli side, pass- 
ing <m our left a liandsome kioum crowned with a 
glided,' piasath or spire, which we were told had 
been erected'by M^daw Praw, the venerable lady 
whom we had visited. On arriving at the north- 
eMt ’corner, we observed at some distance on the 
plmn cmeiher, religious edifice of distinguishedsplcov- 
doiir,,ffigmfied by the title of Kioumdogee, or.royal 
convent, where, we were informed, tlie Seredaw 
erddef priest rntmided^to receive us, and^ not, at 
W ui«ud' residmioe, which was- at UTkiouni' ahout 
twoevUealiurtberi The uiriclee 1 desigiied^Ui pro- 
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Bent to him having been sent forward to his cus- 
tomary abode, we were obliged to wait in an ad- 
joining house until they could be brought bade. 
Being prepared, we were conducted into a spacious 
court surrounded by a high brick wall, in the cen- 
tre of which stood the kioum, an edifice not less 
extraordinary from the style of its architecture, 
than magnificent from its ornaments, and from the 
gold that was profusely bestowed on every part. 
It was composed entirely of wood, and the roOfii, 
rising one above another in five distinct stories, 
diminished in size as they advanced in height, each 
roof being surrounded by a comice curiously carv- 
ed and richly ^Ided. TTie body of the building, 
elevated twelve feet from the ground, was support- 
ed on large timbers driven into the earth after the 
manner of piles, of w^hich there were probably 
150 to sustain the immense weight of the super- 
structure. On ascending the stairs, we were not 
less pleased than surprised at the splendid appear- 
ance which the inside displayed. A gilded balu- 
strade, fantastically carved into various shapes and 
figures, encompassed the outside of the platform. 
Within this there was a wide gallery that compre- 
hended the entire circuit of the building, in which 
many devotees were stretched prostrate on the 
floor. An inner railing openeef into a noble hall, 
supported by colonnades of lofty pillars ; the ceit- 
tre row was at least fifty feet high, and gilded 
from the summit to within four feet of the base, 
which was lackered red. In the middle of the 
hall there was a ^Ided partition of open latticed 
Work, fifteen or twenty feet high, which dividefd 
it into two parts, from north to south;' Hie space 
between the pillars varied fit>m twelve to sixteen 
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feet, and the number^ including those that sup- 
ported the galleries, appeared to be not fewer than 
one bundr^, which, as they approached the ex- 
tremities, diminished in height ; the outermost row 
not exceeding fifteen feet. The bottom of these 
WM cased with sheet lead, as a defence against the 
weather. A marble image of Gaudma, gilded, and 
sitting on a golden throne, was placed in the cen- 
tre of the partition ; and in front of the idol, lean- 
ing agamst one of the pillars, we beheld the Se- 
redaw sitting on a satin carpet. He was encom- 
passed by a circle of Rhaliaans, from whom ha 
could be no otherwise distinguished, than by his 
preserving an erect position ; whilst the others bent 
their bodies in an attitude of respect, with their 
hands joined in a supplicating manner. On enter- 
ing the liall, the Birmans and the Chinese who ac- 
companied us prostrated themselves before the fi- 
gure of Gaudma, after which they kneeled down, 
and made their reverence to the Seredaw, touching 
the ground with their foreheads, whilst we took 
our seats on fine mats that were spread at a little 
distance from him. He received us with much 
politeness, and in his looks and demeanour affected 
more liveliness and complaisance than any of the 
fraternity I had hitherto seen. His appearance 
denoted him to be about forty years of age ; not 
meagre and austere as they geneiully are, but fat 
and jocular. 1 presented to him my offering, which 
consisted of a piece of yellow cloth, the sacerdo- 
tal colour ; smne aandal wood, and a few wax-cau- 
dles covered with gold leaf. He asked several 
questions respecting England, snch aa how long the 
voyage usmdly was from thence to India. Being 
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told this, he obseired, that we were an extraor- 
dinaiy people to wander so far from home. I no- 
ticed the ma^ificence of the kioum : he replied, 
that such sublunary matters did not attract his at- 
tention ; he was on earth but as a hermit. 1 de* 
8u*ed bis prayers ; he said they were daily offered 
up for the happiness of all mankind, but that he 
would recommend us to the particular protection 
of Gaudma. He made some observations on our 
appearance, which 1 did not imderstand, and he even 
smiled ; a relaxation very unusual in a Rhahaan. 
We retired without ceremony, and, mounting our 
elephants, proceeded along a wide road leading to 
the northward, which soon brought us to an ex- 
tensive plain, that seemed to stretch in an uninter- 
rupted level to the foot of a range of mountains 
ten or twelve miles distant. The soil was a poor 
clay, and the pasturage indifferent. We saw at a 
distance some fields of grain, and understood that 
capacious reservoirs h^ been constructed with 
gi'eat labour and expense, by order of the king, 
in the vicinity of the mountains, which enabled 
the inhabitants of the low countries to water the 
grounds, and render the earth productive in a sea- 
son of drought. Several kioums and villages were 
scattered over the plmn ; but when we had ad- ^ 
vanced about two miles, religious edifices increas- 
ed, beyond our power to calculate the number. 
The first that we entered was called Knehang^^ 
Kioum, or the Kioum of Immortality, from the 
centre of which rose a royal piasath, to the height 
of a hundred and fifty feet ; the roofs wm of^tho 
customary complicated structure, one above aw- 
otlier. This was the place where the embahned 
bocfies of deceased Seredaws are laid in state. The 
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building rested on a terrace of brick, and was not 
elevated on pillars, as kioums and dwelling-houses 
usually are. The hall was very handsome, about 
seventy feet square, surrounded by a wide gallery. 
The roof was sustained by thirty-six gilded pillars, 
the centnd forty feet in height. Mats were spread 
in dififorent pai*t8 for the repose of the Rhahaans, 
and on each was placed a hard pillow. There 
was also a tray containing books on the duties of 
Rhahaans, on religion, and the forms of religious 
worship. 

Having rested here for a short time, we next 
visited the kioum, which was the ordinary resid- 
ence of the Seredaw. This building far exceeded, 
in si:se and splcndotu*, any that we had before seen, 
and is perhaps the most magnificent of its kind in 
the universe. It is constructed entirely of wood, 
and resembles, in the style of its structure and or- 
naments, that in which we had an interview with 
the Seredaw, but was much more spacious and 
lofty. The numerous rows of pillars, some of 
tliem sixty feet high, all of which were covered 
with burnished gilding, bad a wonderfully splen- 
did effect. It would be difficult to convey, either 
in language or by pencil, an adequate description 
of tliis extraordinary edifice. I'lie profuse ex- 
penditure of gilding on parts exposed to the wea- 
ther, as well as in the inside, cannot fail to impress 
a stranger with astouislunent at the richness of the 
decoration, although lie may not approve of the 
taste widi which it is disposed. 1 could not have 
formed in my imagination a display more striking- 
ly magnificent. This kioum was also divided by • 
a partition, whidi sepamted it in middle fima 
noxih to soath* There waa a Bmail room oa ana 
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aide, made of gilded boards, whieh we were told . 
was the beddiamber of the Seredaw. Mats were 
ejnead on the outside for the attendant Rhahaans. 
The figure of Gaudma was made of copper, and^ 
an European girandole of cut-glass stood before 
his throne. 

tieaving tliis building, we passed through many 
courts crowded with smaller temples and kioums. 
Several gigantic images of Rakuss, the Hindoo 
demon, half beast half human, made of brass, were 
showed to us, as composing a part of the spoils of 
Amcan. From these we were conducted to a 
magnificent temple which is erecting for the image 
of Gaudma, that was brought from the same coun- 
try. The idol is made of polished brass, about ten 
feet high, and sitting in the usual posture, on a 
pedest^ within an arched recess. The walls are 
l^ded, and adorned with bits of different coloured 
mirrors, disposed with much taste. Peculiar sanc- 
tity is ascribed to this image ; and devotees resort 
frw every part of the empire, to adore the Arra- 
can Gaud^na, which is not exposed at all hours to 
the view of the vulgar. The doors of the recess 
are only opened when persons of particular conse- 
quence come to visit it, or at stated times, to iii- 
dulge the populace. As we approached, a crowd 
of people thronged after us with tumultuous en- 
thusiasm, striving for admittance to .offer up, a 
* prayer to this brazen representative of the divinity. 
We soon turned from these wretched fanatics, and 
the object of their stupid adoration, to view the no- 
ble piasath, or royal spire, that crowned the build- 
ing, and attracted much more of our attention and , 
respect, than an image, finoBa^wfaicfa even diAStaf 
fuMy could daim no praise. The spnaa rose in 
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seven separate stages above the roof of the kionm ; 
and the gold leaf, which had recently been ap- 
plied, glistening in the sim-heams, reflected a bnl- 
liant lustre. This temple, with its auxiliary build- 
ings, which are yet in an unfinished state, will, 
when completed, be the most elegant in the em- 
pire, though perhaps not so spacious as that which 
is the present residence of the Seredaw. From 
hence we were conducted to what is called the 
Chounda, or place for the reception and repose of 
strangers who come from a distance to ofler up their 
devotions. It communicates on the north side with 
the great temple, and is also a very beautiful speci- 
men of Birman architecture. It comprehends five 
long galleries, separated by colonnades, each consist- 
ing of thirty-four pillars, or two hundred and four al- 
together. The two central rows were about twenty- 
five feet high, hut the external ones do not exceed 
fourteen. They were painted of a deep crimson 
ground, enlivened by festoons of gold leaf encir- 
cling them in a very fanciful and pleasing manner, 
and in a style much more conformable to Europe- 
an taste than an unvaried surfoce of gold. The 
ceiling likewise was embellished with a profusion 
of carved work, executed with great labour and 
minuteness. Measuring by our steps, we judged 
the length to he five hundred and seventy-six feet, 
and the breadth of each distinct gallery about 
twelve — ^the central rather wider than those on 
either side. A low railing extended along the 
outer pillars, to prevent improper persons and dogs * 
from defiling the place. It is bnUt upon a terracp 
of brick, elevated three feet from the ground ; and 
the floor is made of Cbunam, or fine stucco, com- 
posed of lime, pounded steatites and oil, the co- 
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beskni of which fomifi a hard and smootib aorlao^ 
that sluneB like marble *• Our conductor informr 
UB, that this edifice had been lately erected at tho 
sole expense of the senior Woongee. It certsiidy 
*^efiects credit on the projector, and is an ornament 
to the country. 

The heat of the day, which had now attained' 
its greatest force, and our having been in constant 
exercise fiom sevelf in the morning till two o’dock 
in the afternoon, rendered a place of repose ex- 
tremely acceptable ; and here we not ody rested^ 
ourselves, but likewise found a plentiful collation i 
prepared for us. Our conductors, aware that the- 
attention of strangers could not fail to be engaged: 
for some hours by such a multitude of new and^ 
striking objects, thought it would be more fanident} 
for us to wait under the shade of this hospitablet 
roof till the afternoon, than expose ourselves un-*' 
necessarily to a burning sun. We bad brought, 
with us, at the instance of our friends, wine, broad 
and butter, and cold fowl, to which the Shawbune-. 
der had added a tureen of excellent vermicelli; 
soup, and a tolerable good pillaw. We sat down: 
to our rqpaat about two o’clock, and after it wasi 
finished, continued to recline upon our mats until) 
evening, fanned by a cool and refreshing breeam> 
from the west, whilst we conversed, and contemr* 
pkted the scene around. The crowd of people, 
whom the novelty of our aj^earance liad codaet^ 
ed, were neither intrusive nor troublesome. Oii» 
saph an occasion, in most other, couqtiies of the* 
Bast, it is probable tliat, from the prfjudiees^ofr 

* The reufer may tee a psrtieidsr soceuiit of tlie CMr 
Btm and its properties in Dr Anderson'S ** RecreatiMis in 
Agriculture, ** 
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bigotry, wo should not have been sniFered to'^de** 
part without receiving some insult, or remarking 
some indication of contempt ; but here, notwith- 
standing we entered their most sanctified recesses, 
we were every where treated with uniform civi- 
lity. The presence of those who accompanied us 
had doubtless some influence in commanding the 
awe of the multitude; and if their respect was 
owing to this motive, it speaks highly for the state 
of their police ; but 1 am inclined also to give 
them cre^t for a dieposition naturally kind and 
benevolent. 

In the afternoon we returned home by the same 
road that we came ; and our attention being less 
engaged than in the morning, we had a better op- 
portunity to judge of the form and extent of the 
fortress, as we passed along the north side, from 
one end to the other. 

The fort of Ummerapoora is an exact square^ 
There are four principal gates, one in the centre 
of each face. There is also a smaller gate on 
each side of the great gate, equidistant between it 
and the angle of the fort, comprising twelve gates 
in all. At each angle of the fort mere is a large 
quadrangular bastion, that projects considerably. 
There are also eleven smaller bastions on eaA 
side, including those that are over the gateways. 
Between each of these bastions is extended a cur- 
tain, about two hundred yards long. From ihis 
calcuhition,'' a side of the fort occupies two ifion- 
aand four hundred yards ; the Birma!ns, howevery 
affied it four thousand nine hundred royal cnlntSi 
wfai<^ I conceive to he an exaggerated accoubl; 
bastiiHii Slid gateway is covered by 
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roof, supported on four pillars of wood, to prevent 
injury from the lodgment of rain. 

At each corher of the fort there is a gilded tem- 
ple, nearly one hundred feet in height, but so in- 
significanl^ comparatively, with those we had just 
seen, as not to attract particular notice. 

We could perceive, from our elepliants, the roof 
of a range of buildings in the inside, parallel to the 
walls, and extending along one entire side of the 
fort, which our conductors said was the public 
granary and store-rooms. 

We anived at our grove half an hour after dark, 
wearied by the heat of the weather and the exer- 
cise of the day, but gratified to the highest degiee 
with the multiplicity and extraordinary splendour 
of the objects we had seen. Much as we had 
heard of the magnificence of their religious build- 
ings, our expectations had been more than fulfill- 
ed. The unbounded expenditure of gilding which 
they bestow on the outside of the roofs, as well as 
within, must exhaust Immense sums. 1 was in- 
formed that the gold leaf is exceedingly pure, and 
bears exposure to tlie air for a long time, without 
suffering injury. The size or glue used to make 
it adhere, is called Secsee ; it is the juice of the 
croton sebiferum, after undergoing a certain pre- 
paration. This is the only manner in which a 
people, naturally fiiigal and disinclined to luxury, 
seem to apply their superfluous wealth. It is to 
be lamented, that their edifices are in general com- 
posed of nudi a perishable material as wood, wM^, 
though of the most durable kind peihaps in ihe 
world, cannot last for many generations, or leave 
to po^rity a monumental proof of the taote ana 
xnagnific^ce of the natlonid arcbitectnre. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RtASON TO HOPE FOR A PROSPEROUS TERMI* 
KATION OF THE EMBASSY-— litEET VITITH STRE* 
HUOUS OPPOSITION — ON WHAT GROUNDS-^ 
VESSEL ARRIVES AT RANGOON FROM MAir<* 
HITIUS — NEWS FROM EUROPE UNPLEASANT 
-—INDUSTRIOUSLY PROPAGATED — MR WOOD 
VISITS THE WOONGEES — POLITE RECEPTION 
— REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE — REQUIRE 
TO KNOW HIS MAJESTY^S PLEASURE — DAY 
APPOINTED FOR THE DELIVERY OF PRESENTS 

FROM THE BIRMAN KING CONVERSATION AT 

THE LOTOO — ARROGANCE OF THE BIRMAN 
COURT— RESOLVE TO REMONSTRATE — UNCI* 
VIL TREATMENT — MR WOOD PRESENTS A 
WRITTEN AND SOLEMN DECLARATION — FER- 
MENT CAUSED BY IT — FAVOURABLE CONCLU- 
SION— A DAY APPOINTED FOR OUR REC£F<* 

TION BY THE KING ^LIBERAL RETURN OF> 

PRESENTS — DIFFERENT ARTICLES — PROCEED 

TO THE PALACE INTRODUCTION — HALL OF 

AUDIENCE— THE KING— HIS DRESS— PERSON 
—MANNER — RECEIVE OFFICIAL PAPERS IN 
THE RHOOM— FORMALITY IN.CONVEYINO THN 

kino’s letter— return. 

Vf^lLBT we were thus passing our time in anmsD* 
ment and the indulgeiice of our curiosity, the 
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more important interests of the mission were not 
forgotten. The council, I was informed, had held 
frequent deliberations on some general proposi- 
tions, which I had submitted with a view to assist 
llie mercantile interests of the two countries, and 

E lace commerce on a liberal and secure basis. 1 
ad reason given me to conclude, that my sugges- 
tions had met with a favourable reception ; and I 
was likewise informed, by an authority which 1 
conceived to be competent, that it was intended to 
depute a Birman officer of distinction in an official 
capacity to Bengal, there to confirm, on the part 
of his Birman Majesty, the good understanding 
that was henceforth to subsist between the Court 
of Ummerapoora, and the Government-General of 
India. Assurances of this nature, together wltfi 
the attention paid to our private accommodation, 
induced me to hope for a fovourable termination 
of the mission with which 1 was intrusted. 

I soon found, however, that the attainment of 
these objects, which were obviously calculated to 
be of redpr^ advantage to British India and the 
Birman empire, was opposed by the indirect arti- 
fices of individuals possessing weight, whose in- 
terests might eventually be affected by any inno- 
vation, and who, on that account, sedulously fo- 
mented jealousy and distrust. 1 likewise learned, 
that the pride of the court had been early awaken- 
ed by a representation, that the government of 
Bei^;id being provincial, and the Gfovemor-gene- 
ral, from whom 1 derived my commission, only llie 
subject of a king, it would therefore be derogatory 
to Birman monarch to treat on tetaa of eqew* 
lity with an administration tbit was subordinate, 
or to coirespond with any person beneath dig- 
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nity of a crowned head. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Birman court would have manifested 
its sentiments so unequivocally as to draw from 
me a formal explanation, had not circumstances 
subsequently occurred which served to strengthen 
its arrogance, and gave plausibility to the repre- 
sentations that had been fabricated to mislead. 

Matters were in this state, when advice came 
of the arrival of a small vessel at Rangoon from 
the Isle of France, under Birman coloms, which 
brought an unfavourable account of the sitqation 
of af^rs in Europe ; exa^erating the disappoint- 
ment of the Allies on the Continent to a total de- 
feat; and adding, that the Dutch and Spaniards 
having joined the republicans, the utter ruin of the 
English was not far distant. An obscure agent, 
maintained at Rangoon by the French, transmitted 
this information to a person of some official im- 
poitance at the Birman capital, who immediately 
promulgated it with an additiqn, that a powerful 
fleet was on its voyage from France to India, and 
that four French ships of war were triumpWitly 
cruizing in the Indian seas. , 

This intelligence, which was asserted with con- 
fidence, was ^gently improved by the Armenian 
and Mussulman merchants, who insinuated that, if 
our present overtures sprung not from treachery, 
they originated in fear ; at the same time renew- 
ing a report, which had more than once been cur- 
rent, of a combination of all the powers of India 
to deprive Great Britain of her possessions in the • 
East, and to expel all Europeans from those shores, 
Yrhicli they were represented to have first visited 
as merchants, and iditerwards invaded as usurpers* 
Akhoogh the Birmans probably did not give im- 
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pUdt credit to the last mentioned rumour, yet dia 
news from Europe, cooperating with their own 
.pride, determined them to persist in that arrogant 
assumption of superiority, which had hitherto beea 
Manifested rather in their actions than by their 
words. 

On the 7th of September, Mr Wood, in coni 
formity with the instructions he received, waited 
bn the two senior Woongees, accompanied by Dr 
Buclianon, and attended by a propoition of the 
public servants. On his return, he addressed on 
official letter to me, by which it appears, that, ill 
his reception, no pait of the respect due to his 
public character was omitted ; whilst in the soli* 
citude expressed for our personal welfai*e, there 
was displayed the refined politeness of a polished 
court. Ihe cbnversation that he held with the 
Woongees was neveitheless marked by a circum* 
stance which served to indicate more pointedly 
the precise line that was intended to be diuwn. 

On the day of my public introduction at the 
Ijotoo, it was an omission too remarkable to es^ 
cape notice, that no inquiry whatever had been 
made respecting the Governor-general of India; 
nor in the conversations which I afterwards held 
with the several princes, uus the name of the Go^ 
vemor-general onc^ mentioned by them. Such, 
however, was not the case at the interview be- 
tween Mr Wood and the Woongees. These nii- 
nisters inquired particularly concerning Sir John 
£%ore, and the younger Woongee desired to he 
informed of the extent of the Govemor-generallfc 
authority; whidii implied, on his part, either ted! 
or assumed ignorance; These questions also; ’Us 
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from Mr Wood's report, did not arise 
from tbe casual suggestion of the moment, but 
were all preconcerted and methodically arranged. 
The inferences therefore to be deduced from them 
were grounds on which 1 might form a judgment. 
They conveyed something more than a presump- 
tion of the real sentiments entertained respecting 
the delegating authority under which 1 acted. 

There being no plausible pretext for any longer 
delay, I pressed the Womigees to inform me what 
his Majesty's pleasm'e was regarding tlie several 
points which 1 had submitted to his council ; and 
intimated the necessity 1 was under of obeying the 
orders of my own government, by returning as 
speedily as was consistent with the objects for 
which I had been deputed. In reply to this ap- 
plication, 1 was apprised, that the presents which 
his Birman Majesty designed to send to Bengal, 
in return for those he had received, would be pre- 
pared on the 1 9th of September, on which day, 
if I would come to the Lotoo, they should be de- 
livered to me, matters of business might be dis- 
cussed, and 1 might fix on whatever day I thought 
proper to depart. 

With this desire I willingly acquiesced, as af- 
fording me an opportunity of requiring to know 
his Majesty's real sentiments, as well as the mo- 
tives that on their part gave rise to a conduct of 
so mysterious a nature. 

Nothing passed in the interval, except that I 
ceived intimation through a private and respect- ' • 
able channel, that the court, although no objection 
would be formally stated, had come to a ^cided 
resolution of considering me as a person deputed 

N 2 
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firom a provincial and subordinate power, and noe 
as the representative of an equal and sovereign 
state; and that, in pursuance of this estimation, 
Ins Majesty did not intend to honour me with a 
personal audience of leave. Of the tmth of this 
information 1 had no reason to doubt ; but before 
I took any measures to undeceive the court in a 
public manner, I deemed it expedient to have an 
assumption so haughty anti imperious verified by 
tlie highest authority. 

On the 19th of September I proceeded to the 
Lotoo, where I arrived about twelve o’clock, and 
found the council of state already assembled ; 
Hiinistera and the attendant officers being all dressed 
in their robes and caps of ceremony. A few mi- 
nutes after we had taken our seats, the presents 
were brought, consisting of three large boxes, co- 
vered with red cloth, and two elephwt’s teeth of 
eonsiderabie size. These 1 was desired to receive, 
in the name of the Birman king, for the English 
government. At the same time, two large rings 
were presented to me ; one a single ruby set in 
gold, the other a sappliire, which 1 was requested 
to accept as a personal token of bis Majesty’s fa- 
vour. A ling was also given to Mr Wood, and 
another to Dr Buchanan. When this ceremony 
was ended, 1 addressed myself in the Birman lan- 
^Mge to the Wongees, and desired to know whi- 
ther there were any reasons which applied to my 
situatitlti^ that had induced his majesty to decline 
' honouring me with a personal audience ; which 
compliment, 1 understood, was usually paid by 
their court to the deputies of all sovereign states. 
To this intenogation 1 received an - equivocal re- 
ply ; and, on repeating it, they persisted in return- 
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an evasive manner* 1 then desired to lie in-* 
formed whether or not it was his Majesty s inten- 
tion to receive me in person, before my departure, 
aethe representative of the Governor-general. This 
question they said they could not answer, not 
knowing his Majesty’s pleasure. I afterwards 
asked whether the king preserved his intention of 
sending an authorized person from his court to 
Bengal, as had been intimated to me by what I 
conceived to be competent authority ; and whether 
the suggestions, which I had submitted for the ad- 
vancement and protection of commerce, had been 
taken into consideration. These several points, 
they said, were then under discussion, and would 
he speedily determined. They acquainted me, at 
the same time, that, if I would fix on any precise 
period for my departure, the necessaiy papers and 
letters should be prepared, and delivered to me 
two days previous to my setting out. I mentioned 
the 3d of October. They replied, that the letters 
(diould be in readiness by what 1 understood to be 
the 1st of October, but, by some misapprehension, 
was the SOth of September; adding their hope 
that I would come to town on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, the anniversary of Sandaingguite, a day on 
which all the nobili^ pay homage to his majesty. 
To their invitation I answered, that my having 
that honour must depend on circumstances not yet 
•sceitained. 

This interview left me little room to doubt of 
estimation in vHhich the Birman court held my • 
public character, notwithstanding it was judged 
advisable, from motives of policy, to avoid making 
any direct avowal of such sentiments. Proceeding 
upon this plan, they concealed all their acts and 
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determinations with a veil of ambiguity, which M 
sometimes was extremely difHcult to penetrate* 
Pride, the chief actuating principlei of this arro- 
gant court, was the source to which its conduct^ 
in overy ti-ansaction of a public nature, might ulti- 
mately he traced. The first object of their go- 
vei-nment is to impress on the minds of the people 
the most reverential awe of their own sovereign^ 
whose gi*eatness they do not admit to be equalled 
by that of any monarch upon earth. Without at- 
tempting to dimmish their veneration for their own 
prince, it became my duty, from the mode that 
was adopted in the display of his consequence, to 
acquaint the ministers, in terms which could not 
be misconstrued, that there was another power, at 
no great distance, which would not readily sub- 
scribe to its own inferiority, or admit of any act in 
its negotiations witli other states, which might ei- 
ther express or imply an assumption of superiority. 
It became necessary to inform them, that the Go- 
vernor-general of India was not, in his relation tor 
their court, or to that of any other Eastern poten- 
tate, a subordinate provincial officer ; but a perso- 
nage in whom sovereign authority over a widely 
extended empire was efficiently vested; that, ag 
the representative of such authority, 1 held an in- 
disputable claim to whatever consideration watf 
granted to the ministers of other nations ; and 
the withholding it would be accounted an incivility 
so great, as probably to prevent the English go- 
r vemmmt from making any future advances for the 
establishment of a friendly and confidential inter- 
course. 

To convey a truffi not less important for them 
to know than incumbent on me to declare, 1 de- 
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t^rmiiied to address a letter to the priDcipal Woon* 
gee and the council of state, expressing my dissa- 
tisfection at the conduct which the Birman court 
had thought proper to observe in regard to my 
public character; to require an explanation of those 
points which comprehended the objects of the em- 
bassy ; and to demand, that 1 should be received 
and acknowledged by the king in person as the 
H^iresentative of an equal and sovereign state. 

Had there even been room left for me to hesitate 
upon the adoption of this step, the following cir«* 
cumstances, which occurred immediately after my 
interview with the Woongees at the Lotoo, would 
have decided me in making a public declaration of 
my sentiments on a mode of behaviour which ex- 
ceeded even their usual extent of official arrogance, 
and fell little short of personal indignity. 

The custom, which imposes an obligation on ^ 
foreign minister, to pay a mark of respect by a 
tnding present to each member of the royal family 
to whom be is introduced, has already been noticed. 
This compliment 1 oiTered in person to the several 
princes on the days of my presentation ; and, in 
order to manifest that it was not my desire to with- 
hold any attention consistent with my situation to 
grant, soon after the visits of ceremony were ended, 

1 had directed my Moonshee, or Persian secretaiy, 
to wait on each of the ministers and the piincipal 
officers of the court, and request in my name their 
acceptance of some rarity, ihe produce of Europe 
OP of India. The gift to each individual was very • 
trifling. A few yards of European broad cloth, an 
article of cut-glass, a piece of Bengal muslin or 
sffir, was received as a polito and handsome testi- 
uwkiiai of 0 friendly disposition. These* civilities, 
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I was informed, were, by a special mandate^ 
dered to be returned, by every person to whom the 
attention had been shown, in some production of 
the Birman country, and of value equal to wlii^t 
had been bestowed. 

It being expected that I should wait on the royal 
princes to receive in person the remuneration which 
they designed to make for the presents they had 
obtained, I sent, on the 21st of September, a mea? 
sage to the Engy Teekien, to acquaint him that, if 
it suited his convenience, I would pay my respects 
to him the following day, or postpone my visit to 
.any other that he might think proper to appoint. 
I likewise despatched a messenger with a similar 
notification to the Prince of R'ome. From th^ 
first I received a civil reply, excusing himself from 
seeing me on account of the indisposition of tb^ 
princess, who had lately been brought to bed ; but 
acquainting me, that, if 1 chose to attend, the pre- 
sents for the English government would be deliver* 
ed to me in the rhoom of his palace, or to ax^y 
person whom 1 might ajqioint to receive them* I 
replied, that being debarred of the honour of see- 
ing him, 1 would depute Mr Wood to accept his 
presents in the name of the Governor-gene^ of 
India. From the Prince of PTome 1 h^ not the 
honour of an answer* 

On the 22d, Mr Wood waited on the Engy 
Teekien, and was received with much civility at 
the rhoom by his ministers* The presents were 
formally produced, and conveyed to our residence 
by the prince’s servants. As the Prince of Preme 
luaid not returned an answer to my messagCt I W* 
agined that some misapprehension had occurs^ 
Being desirous of appearing to put the most fovoui;- 
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liMe constraction on eveiy part of thetr conducts I 
YOquested Mr Wood to send a messenger, when 
he went to the house of £ngy Teekien, to apprise 
the Prince of Prome that he meant afterwards to 
pay his respects to him. To this intimation was 
returned what Mr Wood considered a satisfactory 
reply ; and as soon as the first visit was ended, 
he proceeded to the Prince of Prome s palace, 
where the treatment he received was extremely 
rude. After standing for some time at the outer 
gate, exposed to the sun, he was informed that the 
prince was not at home. 

However deficient the members of the royal 
fhmily might be in politeness to me, I determined 
tiot to suffer their example to influence my conduct 
towards them, or to neglect any mark of deference 
that was due to their illustrious rank. Meedaw 
Praw, the mother of the queen, being a personage 
venerable from her age, and dignified from her high 
connections — ^her behaviour also, on our introduc- 
tion, having been distinguished by affability and 
politeness^l was, for fiiese reasons, desirous of 
paying sudbi a character particular respect ; and 
with that view sent a complimentary message to 
her, similar to that which had been delivered to 
the two princes. She returned, in answer, that 
the next day would be perfectly convenient to her 
fdr my reception. 1 likewise intimated to the 
younger princes my intention of paying them a 
visit, to which they replied by a verbal compli- 
ment. 

' t)n the next day, the 28d, I proceeded in form 
toiilie house of Meedaw Pinw at the appointed 
houv, and was received with sufficient politeness 
by her Woon, or principal officer. There were 
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several persons of I'anlc assembled in ^ hall whan 
I entered. After we had been seated about a quar- 
ter of an hour, a person came forth from the inner 
apartment, and informed us that the princess had 
gone to the palace to see the queen her daughter^ 
hut would retmn in a few minutes. This I thought 
rather an extraordinary step, as she herself had 
determined the precise time when 1 was to come. 
These minutes, however^ were protracted to an 
hour. In the interval, pawn, fruit, and sweetmeats 
were served up. At length, when her ministers 
perceived that my patience was exhausted, and I 
would wait no longer, a message was delivered to 
me from the princess, excusing her non-appearance 
on a plea of indisposition ; at the same time three 
gold rings, set with rubies and sapphires, and se- 
veral boxes, handsomely japanned and painted, 
were laid before me, and my acceptance of them 
desired. A conduct mark^ by such deliberate 
unpoliteneas, would have justified retaliation on 
my part, by a contemptuous rejection of her pra- 
sqnts. I however refined from any farther indi^ 
cation of displeasure, than withdrawing uncere- 
moniously, without taking any notice of the boxes 
or lings, which were immediately conveyed to my 
residence by her servants. Having reason to ap- 
prehend that the junior princes meant to obsmve a 
eimilar line of conduct, 1 declined visiting them,, 
but sent Mr Wood to go through the eeremony of 
calling at their separate houses. As was expect, 
he saw not one of the princes, but was received 
thw Woods, who, though they carefully vfr* 
framed from absolute rudeness, yet evinced in tfam 
ooadnct die utmost arrogance, underthe cloak of 
supercilious civUity. 
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Such sti'auge aud unwarrantable insolence could 
not be measured by any scale of true policy, and 
was har<lly to be reconciled to reason or common 
sense. Nor could any part of their conduct be 
laid to the account of ignorance ; for no people on 
better undemtand, or more pointedly observe, 

Ihe minute punctilios of official form. No candid 
and determinate reply could be extorted from them 
on any point in which their vanity was concerned. 
Wliat their comt intended to concede, I under- 
stood, was to be granted, not as an equivalent for 
reciprocal privileges on our part, but as a boon— 
as an act of gratuitous condescension to me, in tlie 
character of a petitioner, bearing the tribute of ho- 
mage from an inferior state. Without the hardi- 
ness to avow these principles, which a sense of 
British power, and the proximity of the country, 
probably suppressed, they nevertheless acted upon 
tliem as an assumed fact, with a view to gratify 
their own pride, elude disagreeable explanations, 
and reap all the advantages derivable from an in- 
tercourse with British India, to which they cer- 
tainly were far from being averse, provided the 
correspondence could be maintained upon their 
own terms. 

In pmuuance of my determination, I addressed 
SI letter to the chief Woongee and council of 
slate ; and, to ^ve it aU the publicity that such 
a declaration ought to have, I sent Mr Wood to 
deliver it in person to the minister, directing him 
afterwards to wait on the two junior Woongees, • 
and apprise them formally of my having written 
a letter of such a tenor. 

Nor did I resolve on this measure witliont ma- 
VOL. 11. o 
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turely considcnng the eflTect It was Kkely to pro- 
duce, as well as the necessity in which it origi- 
nated. The court had evidently been embarrassed 
in the first stages of the business, and was unde- 
termined in what manner to act. To this irreso- 
lution I ascribe the petty artifice of misinforming 
me in mattem of fact. The accounts from Europe 
ceitainly had great weight in influencing their con- < 
duct, and those could only be discredited by my 
holding higher language than before. To have ac<< 
quiesced in silence would have been constiiied into 
at least a presumptive evidence of our weakness ; 
whilst the slight that was attempted to be cast on 
the authority delegated to me, left no alternative 
but to endeavour to remove it by a temperate re- 
monstrance, such as my letter was intended to 
convey, or to decline any further communication, 
and withdraw without ceremony. This latter step 
was not to be taken under any provocation short 
of personal injury, than which I believe nothing 
was farther from their intention. To enhance their 
own importance by the unworthy mode of lessen- 
ing that of others, seemed to be the sole motive 
that actuated them, and which, as far as related to 
the government that I represented, it was clearly 
my duty to oppose. 

My letter was written in the English and the 
Persian languages.* The intervention of hoUk 

^ It afforded me particular satisfaction to know, that 
the full purport and expression of my letter could not fail 
to be conveyed, through the channel of either of Ihear 
languages, to the Birman court. The Armenian inters 
preter of English, who had spent the greater part of hia 
life in the Birman country, was a man eminently qualii^f 
fled for the task ; he spoke, read, and wrote English, jm* 
perior to any person I eycr knew who had not been in 
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clays prevented the delivery of it before the 26t}j, 
when Mr Wood waited on the principal Woonfs^ee, 
apd presented it in form. He afterwards called 
upon the junior W'oongees, and acquainted them 
of his having laid before the senior an address 
which required their serious consideration. 

1 imagine, that if this explicit avowal of my sen- 
timents had been made previously to our last men- 
tioned visits to the members of the royal family, 
we should have had less cause to complain of in- 
civility. Such language, 1 believe, was not ex- 
pected. The court had assured itself that the state 
of our affairs in Europe and in India was so cri- 
tical, that we would tolerate yet greater arrogance 
of manner, rather than hazard the intenuption of 
intercourse, and give our enemies the advantage 
of an alliance which the native vanity of the Bir- 
mans rendered them not unwilling to overrate. 

Information was conveyed to me from a respect- 
table quarter, that the fermentation which my re- 
monstrance excited in the council of the Lotoo 
was by no means moderate. The W’ooi^es, I was 
told, were divided in their opinions. The discus- 
sion (x>ntinued till twelve o’clock on the night of 
the 27th, when the result of their deliberations 
was laid before the king. 

Great Britain. It is a singular fact, that the first version 
of the late Sir William Jones’s Translation of the Insti- 
tutes of Hindoo Law, should be made in the Birman lan- 
gua|^ When I arrived at Ummerapoora, the Armenian 
had just completed the work« by command of his Birman 
ZMqesty. This circumstance ofi'ers no mean proof of the 
litoal and enlightened policy of a prince, who, superior 
to general prejudice, was willing to seek fur information 
through a medium by which few other nations of the East 
will condescend to accept of knowledge, however bene- 
ficial the attainment might prove td themselves. 
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Whatever might have been their separate senti-* 
ments, the ultimate decision was temperate and 
wise. I was apprised, late on the evening of the 
28th, by a verbsd communication from the May- 
woon of Peguc, that on the day appointed for the 
delivery of the reply to the Governor-general’s 
letter, I should be formally received at tlie palace 
of the king, who would grant me a personal au- 
dience in the character to which 1 laid clmm, and 
that the propositions which I had suggested, for 
the regulation and encouragement of commerce, 
had for the most port received his majesty’s ap- 
probation. 

1 expressed, in answer, the satisfaction I felt 
from hearing a resolution so creditable to them- 
selves ; but added, tliat as the letter I had written 
was a public and solemn declaration, I should xe- 
quire more than a verbal assurance, before I could 
consistently subject myself to a repetition of for- 
mer disappointments, and requested that he would 
take the trouble to reduce his obliging message to 
writing. With this he readily complied by a short 
note wi’itten in the Birman language. 

The form of receiving the presents, which were 
brought to me as a return for those that had been 
given, occupied a considerable portion of the last 
days. One of the three boxes that had been sent 
by the king contained amber in large pieces, un<^ 
commonly pure ; another, a mass of stone of con- 
siderable size, in appearance resembling the ciuy- 
soprase ; and the third, a large and beautiful group 
of crystals, lising liom a matrix of amethyst, Hi 
the form of prisms, mostly hexagonal or pentago- 
nal, slightly striated on the surface, and terminated 
at one end by a pyramid composed of three rhom- 
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boiclal pkuies. It was a very curious production 
of nature, and doubtless, coming from such a quai*- 
ter, must have been accounted of great value. The 
present from the Engy Teekien consisted of six 
ruby and sapphire rings, two elephants teeth, se- 
veral japanned boxes, and three horses, small, like 
all those which the country produces, but extreme- 
ly well formed. Two were piebald, to match in 
a carriage, and the other was a bright bay. The 
principal queen also, whose title is Nandoh Praw, 
and the second queen, called Myack Nandoh, sent 
their separate offerings, and added to several rings 
and specimens of japanned ware, some handsome 
articles of plate, two large beetle-boxes, of em- 
bossed silver, two tmys and two drinking cups of 
the same metal, the workmanship of which did not 
afford a favourable proof of the skill of their artists. 
Retributary donations were now brought in trou- 
blesome abundance from every individual to whom 
the smallest gratification had been given ; and in 
some instances the return far exceeded in value 
what had been received. My house was encum- 
bered with all sorts of Birman utensils in painted 
and japanned ware, several of which were by no 
means of a portable size. I was also presented 
with pieces of silk and cotton cloth, of different 
dimensions and quality, in number not less than 
eighty or a hundred ; also elephants teeth, amber 
wrought into beads, fifty or sixty pieces of plate 
formed into beetle-boxes, mugs, spitting-pots and 
cups. Precious stones, too, constituted a very ge- 
neral gift, chiefly rubies and sapphires in their na- 
tive state, rudely set in gold. 1 received from va- 
rious persons nearly a hundred of these stones, few 
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of which were valuable, though some of the sap- 
phires, on being polished by a lapidary, proved to 
have a very fine water. I must not, however, omit 
mentioning a beautiful specimen of filagree, in a 
large silver beetle-box, which was presented to me 
by one of the Attawoons. The workmanship was 
minutely delicate, and exquisitely finished ; and, 
in order to enhance the value of the gift, the donor, 
with a politeness that could not be siu'passed in 
any court, had his title engraven in English letters 
on the 8i(le of the box. A compliment so hand- 
somely conveyed demanded my best acknowledge- 
ments ; and I regretted exceedingly that the ofiicial 
chai*acter which I held denied me the personal ac- 
quaintance of this minister, as well as of some others, 
with whom I should have been happy, under any 
other circumstances, to have cultivated an intimacy. 

On the 30th of September, the day appointed 
by his Birman majesty to receive the English gei^ 
tlemen in the character of an impeiial deputation, 
we crossed the lake at ten o'clock in the moraing, 
attended by om* customary suite, and accompanied 
by Baba-Sheen and sevei^ Birman officers. We 
entered the fort, as usual, by the western gate, 
when, instead of passing, as on former occasiems, 
along the north side of the enclosure of the palace, 
to reach the street leading down to the Lotpo, we 
now proceeded round by the south, and in this 
new direction observed many more houses of dis'« 
tinguished structure than by the other route. In 
our way we passed through a short street, entirely 
composed of saddlers and harness-makers ^shops. 
On alighting, we were conducted into the rhoom, 
to wait there until the Engy T<!ekitin should ar- 
live, whith he did precisely at the hour of twche. 
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Several Chobwas, who were to be introduced on 
tliis day, had taken their seats in the rliootn be- 
fore we entered. Each of them held a piece of 
silk or cotton cloth in his lap, designed, according 
to the established etiquette, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing to his majesty ; and on tlte clotli was placed a 
saucer, containing a small quantity of unboiled 
rice, which it seems is an indispensable pait of the 
ceremony. The Birman custom differs in this 
particulai* from tlie usage of Hindostan. A per- 
son, on his presentation at the imperial court of 
Delhi, offal's to the sovereign an odd number of 
the gold coin commonly called Mohurs, * an even 
number being considered as inau«<piciou8 ; but the 
court of Uinmeiapooia, with a more delicate re- 
finement, never permits an offering in money, but 
reqniics from a foreigner something of the produce 
of his country, and from a subject some article of 
manufacture. The donation of rice is not, as in 
India, when presented by Bi-ahmins to the incar- 
nations of Vishnu, pi^sBut as an acknowledgment 
of divine attributes, but is merely designed as a 
recognition of the power of the monarch, and an 
•adinowledgment of the property of the soil being 
vested in him ; a truth which is expreswvely de- 
clared, by offering him its most useful production. 
During our continuance in the rhoom, tea was 
served to us ; and when we advanced to the outer 
gate, we were not obliged to put off our shoes, 
but were permitted to wear them until we had 

♦ Mohur U a corrupt narac given by Europeans to this* 
coin. Ashurfi is its proper term. Pnguda, likewise, as 
applied to a coin, an illegitimate word, of which the 
i)ati\es know nothing except on the authority of their 
conquerors. 
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readied the inner endosnre that separates the court 
of the Lotoo from that of the royal palace, within 
which not any nobleman of the court is allowed to 
go with his feet covered. There is a double par- 
tition wall dividing the two courts, with an inter- 
vening space of ten or twelve feet, through which 
a gallery leads, that is appropriated exclusively to 
the use of the king when he chooses to preside in 
person in the Lotoo. 

On entering the gate, we perceived the royal 
saloon of ceremony in front of us, and the court 
assembled in all the parade of pomp and decora^ 
tion. It was an open hall, suppoi-ted by colon- 
nades of pillars twenty in length, and only four in 
depth. We were conducted into it hy a flight of 
steps, and, advancing, took our places next the 
space opposite to the throne, which is always left 
vacant, as being in full view of his majesty. On 
our entrance, the basement of the tlirone, as at 
the Lotoo, was alone visible, which we judged to 
be about five feet high. Folding doors screened 
the seat from our view. The throne, called Yaza- 
palay, was richly gilded and carved ; on each side 
a small gallery, enclosed by a gilt balustrade ex- 
tended a few feet to the right and left, containing 
four umbrellas of state ; and on two tables, at the 
foot of the throne, were placed several large ves- 
sels of gold, of various forms, and for different 
purposes. Immediately over the throne, a splen- 
did piasath rose in seven stages above the roofs of 
the building, crowned by a tee or umbrella, from 
' which a spiral rod was elevated above the whtde. 

We had been seated little more than a quarter 
of an hour, when tlie folding doors that concealed 
the seat opened with a loud noise, and discovered 
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his majesty ascendinf^ a flight of steps that led up 
to the dirone from the inner apiirtnient. lie ad- 
vanced but slowly, and seemed not to possess a 
free use of his limbs, being obliged to support him- 
self with his hands on the balustrade. I was in- 
formed, however, that this appearance of wealoicss 
did not proceed from any bodily infirmity, but 
from the weight of the regal habiliments in which 
be was clad ; and if what we were told was true, 
that he can*ied on his dress fifteen viss, upwards 
of fifty pounds avoirdupois of gold, his difficulty 
of ascent was not suiprising. On reaching the top 
he stood for a minute, as though to take breath, 
and then sat down on an embroidered cushion with 
his legs inverted. His crown was a high conical 
cap, richly studded with precious stones. His 
fingers were covered with rings, and in his dress 
he bore the appearance of a man cased in goldoii 
armour, whilst a gilded, or probably a golden wing 
on each shoulder, did not add much lightness to 
his figure. His looks denoted him to be between 
fifty and sixty years old, of a strong make, in sta- 
ture rather breath the middle height, with hard 
features and of a. dark complexion; yet the ex-* 
pressioni^of his countenance was not unpleasing, 
and seemed, 1 thought, to indicate an intelligent 
and inquiring mind. 

On the first appearance of his majesty, all the 
courtiers bent their bodies, and held their hands 
joined in an attitude of supplication. Nothing 
farther was required us, than to lean a little 
forward, and to turn in our legs as much as we 
could — not any act being so unpolite, or contrary 
to etiquette, as to present the soles of the feet to- 
wards the face of a dignified person. Four Bra- 
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mins, dreised in white caps and gowns, chanted 
the usual prayer at the foot of the throne. A 
Nakhaan then advanced into the vacant space be- 
fore the king, and recited in a musical cadence 
the name of each person who was to be introduced 
on that day, and of whose present, in the charac- 
ter of a suppliant, he entreated his majesty’s ac- 
ceptance. My offering consisted of two pieces of 
Benares gold brocade. Doctor Buchanan and Mr 
Wood each presented one. When our names were 
mentioned, we were separately desired to take a 
few grains of rice in our hands, and, joining them> 
to bow to the king as low as we conveniently 
could, with which we immediately complied. 
When this ceremony was finished, the king uttered 
a few indistinct words, to convey, as 1 was in- 
formed, an order for investing some persons pre- 
sent with the insignia of a certain degree of no- 
bility. The imperial mandate was instantly pro- 
claimed aloud by heralds in the court. His ma- 
jesty remained only a few minutes longer, and du- 
ring that time looked at us attentively, but did not 
honour us with any verbal notice, or speak at all,' 
except to give the order before mentioned. When 
he rose to depart, he manifested the same signs of 
infirmity as on his entrance. After he had with- 
drawn, the folding doors were closed, and the court 
brake up. 

In descending, we took notice of two pieces/of 
cannon, apparently nine pounders, which were 
placed in ^e court, on either side of the stairs, to 
defend the entrance of the palace. Sheds pro- 
tected them from the weather, and they were 
gilded all over. A royal carriage also was in wait^ 
ing, of curious workmanship, and ornamented with 
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a royal spire ; there was a pair of horses harnessed 
to it, whose trap|nngs glbtened in the sun. 

We returned as usual to the llhoom, where 1 
understood that the letter from the king to the 
Qovemor-general of India was to be presented to 
me, togetlmr with some other documents that com- 
prehended the objects of the embassy. Soon after 
the members of the royal family bad ascended their 
elephants, the expected letter was brought from 
the Lotoo on a tray, borne by a Nakhaan, enclosed 
in a case of wood japanned and covered with a 
scarlet cloth. The mode of offering it, was not, 
1 conceived, quite so ceremonious as the occasion 
seemed to require ; and the officer who was charged 
with the delivery indicated a reluctance to say tliat 
it was a letter from the king to the Governor-ge- 
neral of India. This circumstance produced some 
difficulty, as, without being distinctly informed to 
whom the letter was directed, 1 declined accepting 
it. At length the interpreter, finding I would not 
receive it on other terms, delivered it in a suitable 
manner, with a declaration that it was a reply from 
his Birman mijesty to the letter of the British 
Govemor-geneial of India, and that a copy of a 
royal mandate was annexed to it, granting to the 
English nation certain valuable immunities and 
privileges of trade. 

Whilst we were in the outer court, or that in 
which the Lotoo is situated, we had an opportu- 
nity of viewing the immense piece of ordnance 
found in the fortress of Arracan when captured by 
the Engy Teekien, which was afterwards conveyed 
by water to adorn the capital of the conqueror, 
where it is now pres^ved as a trophy, and is 
highly honoured, being gilded, and covered by a 
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roof of a dignified order. It is formed of brasS) 
rudely manufactured ; the length is thirty feet, the 
diameter at the muzzle two and a half, and the 
calibre measured ten inches. It is mounted on a 
low track carriage supported by six wheels. Near 
it lay a long rammer and sponge staff, and we per- 
ceived several shot made of hewn stone fitted to 
the calibre. It is remarkable, that most of the 
spoils which had been brought from Arracan were 
made of brass. The image of Gaudma, the lions, 
the demons, and the gun, all transposed from 
thence, are composed of that metal. 

The discussion, on the ceremony of delivering 
the letter being ended, we returned home, preced- 
ed by a Miouaeree, or inferior secretary, on horse- 
back, bearing in due foim the royal letter, and 
dressed in his cap and gown of office. Wlien we 
had reached our residence, I immediately address- 
ed'^the chief minister, to request an official trans- 
lation of the letter in the Persian language, also of 
the paper annexed to it ; observing, that as public 
inteipreters of that tongue were appointed by the 
court, and it being well understood by sevei-al per- 
sons resident at Ummerapoora, a medium of in- 
tercourse could never be wanting, which would be 
equally intelligible and convenient to their govern- 
ment and to mine. Within two days I received 
a notification, that his majesty had given orders to 
supply me with tlie transiation I requirecL 
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The intervention of holidays, together with the 
unavoidable delays of office, protracted the de- 
livery of the Persian translations until the 14tli of 
October ; on whicJi day the papers, properly au- 
thenticated, were brought from the Lotoo, and de- 
livered to me, by an officer of government. In 
translating these documents, I carefully collated 
the Persian version with the Birman original, which 
1 was enabled to do by the assistance of persons 
on the spot who understood both languages, and 
found the Persian to be as literal a translation as 
the different idioms would admit. 

The letter of his Birman majesty to tlie Go- 
vernor-general is a cunous specimen of the ex- 
travagant phraseology of oriental composition. A 
great part of it is the diction of the minister, 
which may be considered as the preamble of the 
letter. In this portion are enumerated the royal 
titles, the honours conferred on the British re- 
presentative, and the presents that were deliver-' 
ed. It next details the heads of certain proposi- 
tions, which I had made with a view to advance 
the commercial interests of both nations. His 
majesty then speaks in his own person, and, in 
the pompous style of an order, ratifies immunities 
of considerable importance to British merchants 
and mariners. 

The paper which accompanied the letter is an 
order (felivered by the principal Woongee, to 
carry into effect the imperial mandate, und is 
addressed to the Maywoon of Pegue in par- 
ticular, as holdihg the jurisdiction of Rangoon, 
and to the goveinors of sea-port towns in gener- 
al. It, however, became necessary, in order to 
give full operation to his Majesty’s good inteu- 
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tlons, to obtain several subsidiary papers^ which, 
by expressing in clear detail the regular dues 
of government, and specifying the authorized 
perquisites of office, might prevent in future 
any arbitrary exactions, and put an end to im- 
positions which bad long been practised on Bri- 
tish merchants ti-ading to Birman ports, from whom 
loud complaints had at different times reached the 
supreme government. These papers 1 found no 
difficulty in obtaining. It was determined by 
them, that all goods of Europe and British India 
manufEu:ture, imported in British ships, should be 
subject to a duty of ten per cent, to the king ; the 
price of anchorage and pilotage, for ships of every 
rate, was determined ; the fees of the provincial 
and port-officers, charges for warehouse room, for 
interpreters and cleainnce, the customs to be levied 
at each house of collection on goods conveying 
up the river, were accurately defined; and teak 
timber — ^to us by far the most valuable commodity 
whidi the country produces— was ordered to pay 
a duty of five per cent, ad vcdoreniy at whatever 
port it might be shipped, and all further exactiona 
on that article were prohibited. The several de- 
mands of the port and provincial officers on the 
masters^ of ships, which had heretofore been paid 
in rouni, or pure silver, were directed to be taken 
in the currency of the place, which, at Rangoon, 
is mowadzo, or silver depreciated twenty-five per 
cent. 

These regulations, expressed in separate instru- 
ments with clearness and precision, were equally 
liberal and satisfactoiy ; and, on the part of the 
Birman government, were voluntarily granted, 
from a conviction of the equity on which they 
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wore founded, and tlie reciprocal advantages they 
were likely to produce. From two propositions 
which I oilered, the court thought proper to with- 
hold its acquiescence ; but it certainly was the in- 
tention of the king and his chief ministers, that the 
articles which were thus conceded should be car- 
ried into complete effect. Intercourse, however, 
was not yet peifectly established ; many obstacles 
still impeded the way. Tlie road was only open- 
ed, and success depended on the discretion of those 
who should first pui*sue the track that was now 
pointed out. 

Having thus obtained the objects for which I had 
been deputed, to an extent that equalled my ut- 
most expectation, I prepared to depart. The wa- 
ters of the great river had been subsiding for some 
time, by which the lake liccame so much reduced, 
that boats of bui'den were obliged to leave it, and 
moor in the stream, the bar of sand at the entrance 
of the lake being almost dry in the fair season. 
The vast sheet of water, which, by taking a cir- 
cuitous direction, had, on our fii-st arrival, induced 
us to conclude that wo were on an island, was now 
diminished to an inconsiderable surface, and left a 
large portion of land, which had recently been co- 
vered, in a state adapted for the cultivation of rice. 
We observed the peasants industnously employed 
in turning up the oozy soil, preparatory to the re- 
ception of seed ; and it was now manifest that the 
place of our residence, which, from the encroach- 
ment of the periodical waters, we had considered 
as low, was in fact an elevated and commanding 
situation. 

Early in October, the Chinese deputies, having 
fulfilled tlieir diplomatic mission, left the gi'ove, to 
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return to their native country. They embarked 
on board commodious boats, in which 1 understood 
they were to travel for three weeks, and afterwards 
prosecute their route by land, until they got into 
the heart of the Chinese dominions, where water 
caniage is facilitated by numerous canals. Tliey 
expected to find the cold intense before their ar- 
rival at Pekin, a journey which they stated would 
require three months to perform. I presented the 
senior, at his last visit to me, with a wrapper of 
English broad cloth, which he remarked would be 
more comfortable in his journey among the cold 
hills of China, in the month of December, than 
his own gaj’ments of silk quilted with cotton. He 
apologized for not having any thing better to give 
me in return than some pieces of silk and a few 
fans ; but his son, a promising youth of seventeen, 
who attended his father in quality of page, and 
who bad been on more familiar terms with us than 
the natural gravity and public character of the 
seniors would allow to them, came to take leave 
of me just before his embarkation, and, observing 
that he should probably never see mb again, en- 
treated my acceptance of his pillow and his purse, 
as memorials of the son of Keeloree. * When I 
hesitated in receiving what were conveniences to 
him, but useless to me, he seemed so much hurt, 
that I could not wound the feelings of the ingenu- 
ous youth, by rejecting his artless token of good 
will. I had given at different times a few 
trifling gratifications, and he could not reconcile 


* This 1 conceive to be rather a title than his real 
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liimsclf to depart without making some return, 
llis pillow was a light lacquered box, about eigh- 
teen inches long, circular at top, and covered with 
a case of silk, so thickly quilted with cotton as to 
render it soft. In a box of this sort, a Chinese, 
when he makes a journey, usually carries all his 
valuables. Tliough unprovided with a lock, it is 
not easy to be opened, and the case is closely 
buttoned. Thus a traveller secures all bis pro- 

K by sleeping on it. This box was not empty. 

itained the purse ^ before mentioned, a steel 
and flint to light fire, and a bracelet and ring of 
agate, which the donor assured me were endued 
with cettain cabalistic virtues, to protect the pos- 
sessor from the perils of the road. 

During the time tliat mattci-s of business were 
under discussion, and the necessary papers pre- 
paring, Mr Wood employed his leisure houi-s in 
digesting his survey of the river, and in making 
astronomical observations, whilst Doctor Bucha- 
nan, ever assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge, 
prosecuted botanical inquii’ies, and collected gene- 
ral information from every accessible source. A- 
mong other things, books in the Birman tongue 
were brought to him for sale, on which the ownei*s 
put what seemed to be a very exorbitant price ; 
and, either from real or pretended apprehension, 
these venders of Birman literature always produc- 
ed their wares in a clandestine manner ; assigning 
as a reason, that if any person were discovered to 

* This purse bore an exact resemblance to the repre- 
sentation in Sir George Staunton’s work, of the purse 
which tiis Imperial Majesty of China presented to the am- 
babhudor’s page, when the Britii^h embassy was formally 
intiodueed. 
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have sold books to a foieigner without permksioii^ 
he would be liable to a severe penalty. This as- 
sertion we were at first inclined to consider rather 
as a pretext for enhancing the demand, than as 
founded on fact. One day, however, we under- 
stood that a man had actually been imprisoned for 
an offence of this nature, and was likely to suffer 
punishment. I immediately sent a message to the 
chief Woongee, apprising him of the circumstance, 
and desiring to know whether it was illegal to sell 
books to us; that if their law prohibited it, 1 
should reject such as in future might be brought, 
and dii*ect every person under my authority to'do 
the same. The Woongee retunied -a civil mes- 
sage, and the man was set at liberty. His ma- 
jesty, being made acquainted with the affair, sum- 
moned, on tlie following day, the principal Rha- 
haans to attend his council, and submitted to 
them, whether or not it was consistent with Bir- 
man tenets, to grant books that treated of their 
history and laws, to foreigners. The conclave, I 
was told, after solemn deliberation, determined in 
the affirmative ; and added, that it was not only 
admissible, but laudable, for the dissemination of 
knowledge. His majesty was thereupon pleased 
to order a handsome copy of the Razawayn, or 
History of their Kings, and of the Dhermasatfa, or 
Code of Laws, to be delivered to me from the 
royal libmiy. Eacli was contained in one large 
volume, wiitten in a beautiful manner, and hand- 
somely adorned with painting and gilding. 

My Bengal draftsman, whose labours were prin- * 
cipally dictated by Dr Buchanan in the delinea- 
tion of plants, met at Unimerapoora with a brothei 
artist in a Siamese painter, who was employed by 
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tlie court. This man, though not so skilful as the 
pci*son in my service, was nevertheless of much 
utility. He furnished me with several drawings, 
descriptive of the costume of the country, which, 
though executed with little taste, were finished 
with the most perfect fidelity. Among other things, 
he brought me a representation of the Shoepaun- 
dogee, or royal barge useil by the king when he 
goes in state on the water. The painter reported, 
that the length of the vessel was a hundred cu- 
bits (more than one hundred and fifty feet). I 
saw it through a glass, but at too gi*eat a distance 
to observe more than the elevated stem, the Toyal 
piasatli in the centre, which occupied the place of 
a mast, and the splendour of the gilding, with 
which it was entirely covered. The king pos- 
sesses a great variety of boats. Some of them we 
had an opportunity of viewing, but the Shoe- 
paundogee is by far the most magnificent. 

The Birman month of Sandaingguite, which 
had just expired, is a season of universal festivity 
and rejoicing ; and on the three terminating days 
solemn homage is paid to the king, to the Engy 
Teekien, and to the principal queen. At the court 
of the latter, all the wives and daughters of the 
nobles pay their respects, unaccompanied by their 
husbands or any m^e attendants ; and in this as- 
sembly as much state and ceremony are observed 
as at the court of his majesty. The rank which 
each lady bears in right of her husband, is expres- 
sed by her dress and ornaments ; female priority 
f being not less scrupulously maintained, than pre- 
cedency amongst men. We regretted extremely^ 
that their customs did not allow us to attend the 
queen s court, in the same manner as that of her 
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iHustrious motlier. Age and widowhood, it seems, 
gave the latter a privilege of receiving visits from 
the other sex, without violating decorum, or in- 
cuiring reproach. 

During the fifteen days of this decreasing 
moon,” the city was illuminated eveiy night. Lan- 
terns made of different coloured transparent piqper 
were suspended from bamboo scaffolds, and dis- 
])osed in various shapes, which produced a pleas- 
ing effect when seen from our residence on the 
opposite side of the lake. The superior brilliancy 
of, the lights at the palace was distinguishable a- 
bove the rest. Tlie Birmans are singulai'ly ex- 
pert in the display of fireworks of every descrip- 
tion. 

On the 13th of October, I received a verbal 
message ifi'om the Engy Teekien, that he should 
be glad to see mo on the following day, wheii he 
meant to lay aside the parade of state, and honour 
me with an unceremonious reception. I em- 
braced with pleasure an oppoitunity of an inter- 
view uniucumbei'ed with the formalities of regal 
pomp, and, accompanied by a few attendants, 
proceeded on horseback to his palace at the ap- 
pointed time. As soon as my arrival was an- 
nounced, 1 was immediately introduced without 
the previous ceremony of waiting in the rhoom. 
On this occasion he did not, as formerly, exhibit 
himself from a casement window like a pagod, but 
was seated at the upper end of the hall, upon a 
couch richly adorned with the customary, orna- • 
ments. His dress was very simple. He wore a 
white vest of fine muslin, with a lower garment of 
silk, and his head was bound with an embroidered 
fillet. Several personages of rank were present, 
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habited also in a plain manner, but distinguished 
by their gold tzaloe, or chain of nobility. The 
deportment of the prince at this interview was per- 
fectly frank, and free from ostentation. I was 
disappointed, however, in his conversation. I ex- 
pected that he would, by inquiring into the state 
of the British provinces, and the causes of their 
prosperity, have sought for information that might 
hereafter prove beneficial to the country over 
which he is one day presumptively to reign. Hia 
discourse took a quite different turn. He asked 
only frivolous questions, and endeavoured to amuse 
me by the prattle of two sprightly children, hi« 
daughters. Half an hour having been spent in 
this trifling manner, I withdrew, and paid a visit 
to the Maywoon of Fegue, who told me that it 
was his intention to accompany us back to Ran- 
goon, where he would order every necessary to 
be provided for our convenience and accommoda- 
tion. 

The distance to which our boats were obliged 
to remove, rendered the transportation of our bag- 
gage a work of labour. After conveying it across 
the lake, it was to be laden on carts, and drawn 
for two miles over what was now a plain of ,sand> 
hut at the time of our arrival had been a wide sheet 
of water, navigated by vessels of considerable bur- 
den. The communication between the lake and 
the river was now completely closed. 

On the 23d of October we began to send off 
^ our heaviest articles. The commissary, or Kye- 
woon, had taken care to provide a carriage and 
labourers, the expense of which we were not sufi* 
fered to definy. What I gave to the people, was 
considered as a private gratification. 
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Having embarked most of our baggnge, Mr 
Wood and Dr Buchanan, with a proportion of the 
attendants, left me early on the 25th, to go on 
board the boats. I remained until evening, wait- 
ing for some papers which 1 expected from the city. 
Horses were in readiness for us to mount, on tlie 
opposite side of the lake. 

On leaving Tounzemahn, as the boat pushed 
from the shore, I looked back with pleasure at the 
grove, under the shade of which we had resided, 
and bade a glad but not unthankful adieu to an 
habitation where I had experienced kind hospita- 
lity, and spent tlu’ee months in a manner that could 
not fail to impress me with a lasting recollection 
of tlie scene. To be placed in so singular and in- 
teresting a situation, cannot often occur ; nor can 
the images created by it be easily oblitemted from 
the mind. 

Riding across the plain over which I had lately 
sailed, 1 perceived that part of it was already un- 
der tillage, but the largest poition was left for pas- 
ture. During the inundation, canoes navigated be- 
tween the houses of the lower suburbs of the city, 
and all communication was maintained by water. 
But carts now plied in dusty lanes, and the found- 
ations of the buildings were at least fifteen feet 
above the level of the river. Our boats were at a 
creek called Sakyngua, where a number of trad- 
ing vessels were also moored, some of them of con- 
siderable burden. The noise of the boatmen on 
the bank, and the smoke from the fires which they 
made, rendered the situation by no means agree*^ 
able. 

Various causes conspired to detain us at Sak* 
yngua Ci-eek until the 29th. In the interval, I rC'* 
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ceived a short letter from the principal Woongee, 
directed to t,he Governor-general of India, con- 
taining a desire of the king to procure certain re- 
ligious books written in the Shanscrit language ; 
likewise that a Birman, well versed in astronomy, 
might he sent from Bengal to his court, to instruct 
his own professors, of whose ignorance in that sci- 
ence his majesty was fully sensible. The letter, 
however, laid as much stress on the purity of the 
preceptor s cast as on the extent of his knowledge ; 
and comprehended a curious addition to the re- 
quest, that a Bramin woman should accompany 
&e sage, with a view, I imagine, of propagating 
a race of hereditary astronomers. 1 informed the 
Woongee, in reply, that Bramins of learning have 
an invincible dislike to leave their native country,' 
even for a limited period ; but to emigrate with 
their families, 1 conceived, was an act to which 
no temptation would induce them. I added, that 
the principles of the English government did not 
allow of force being used, to compel a subject into 
exile, who had not by any crime forfeited the pro- 
tection of the law. This, 1 dare say, was not 
very intelligible doctrine to the despotic monarch 
of Ava, and at all events must have been perfectly 
novel. 

Whilst we remained at this place, one of our peo- 
ple received ill treatment from the natives, which 
was remarkable, as being the first instance that 
had occurred. Dr Buchanan, desirous of enrich- 
ing his cdlection of plants widi every rare produc- 
tion of the country, used to employ a peasant boy 
of Bengal to gather herbs for him, whom he every 
day sent for that purpose into the fields. The fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Tongho happened to re- 
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side in this quarter, a class of men notorious a- 
mong Birmans for their insolence and dishonesty* 
The lad unluckily chanced one day to meet a party 
of these nifhans, who took from him his knife, 
basket, and turban, and, threatening to put him 
to death, so frightened him that he botanized no 
more till we were out of their reach. I had be- 
fore heard much of the ferocity of these people, 
who wei*e very numerous. Report made their 
numbers ten thousand. They were always quar- 
relling with the followers of the other princes, pai*- 
ticulai'ly those of the Prince of Prome. It was 
said that the king had, on one occasion, whilst we 
were at Ummerapooi'a, sharply reprimanded his 
son, the Tongho Teekien, and confined his Woon, 
or minister, for not keeping his people in better 
subjection. I took no notice of their conduct. It 
was not expedient, at my departure, to make a 
public complaint of such a petty outrage. 

The river, which three months before had dis- 
played an uninterrupted expanse of several miles, 
was now broken into separate streams, smTound- 
ing numerous islands, which had just emerged from 
the inundation. The principal branch of the river, 
even in its diminished state, was a mile wide. Dr 
Budianan and I crossed in a small boat to an island 
where some* fishermen and gardeners had begun to 
erect huts, in which they reside until i*etuming 
floods in the ensuing year force them to abandon 
their habitations. They seemed to have the means 
of comfortable livelihood. Their gardens were al- 
ready sown with the sweet potato, convolvulus 
batatds, puke, and brenjak, solanum melongena : 
the latter are usually transplanted* The soil was 
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extremely dry, notwithstanding it had so recently 
been covered with water, and the pasturage was 
luxuriant. The inhabitants possessed cattle and 
poultry in abundance, and doubtless were supplied 
with excellent fish. 

Early on the 29th, the Maywoon of Pegue vi- 
sited me, in a very handsome wai'-boat gilded to 
the water 8 «dge, accompanied by sever^ others 
that were plain. He invited me on board, and we 
took our seats on the prow, which, in Birman 
boats, is always the place of dignity. When wo 
left the shore, the whole fleet pushed off and fol- 
lowed us. The morning was fine, and the water 
smooth, whilst the spires of Ummerapoora in our 
stem, the white temples and lofty hills of Cha- 
gaing opposite, and the fort of ancient Ava below, 
formed a very cheerful prospect. We rowed to 
Chagaing, where, soon alter our an’ival, the May- 
woon took leave of me, to return to the capital, 
having business to detain him a few days longer. 
He, however, promised to overtake us on the way 
down, liis boats being better adapted tlian ours for 
expedition. 

After dinner. Doctor Buchanan and 1 walked 
out to view the fort of Chagaing, which, in the 
days of Namdoo Praw, had been the seat of em- 
pire. We entered under a gateway, the arch of 
which was wide and well turned. This fort had 
nothing to distinguish it from others that have 
been ^eady described. It was not neai’ly so 
large as that of Ummerapoora, or even equal in 
extent to the lines of ancient Ava. The defences 
were suffered to fall into ruins, and ihe houses 
were meanly built among weeds and rubbish. We 
observed a well supplied herb market, which was 
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attended wholly by women. Passing through thc» 
fort, we crossed a narrow fosse on a handsome 
wooden bridge, the length of which indicated, that 
during the monsoon the inundation extended to a 
considerable distance ; and a little farther, we 
came to the great road leading to Meengoung. 
On our right, lay the low conical hills, whose 
summits, crowned with white temples, form such 
conspicuous objects from the river. Advancing 
about a mile, we arrived at a village called Oderua, 
or Pot Village, from its being a manufactory of 
earthen wai*e. The lateness of the evening pre- 
vented our further progress. We returned by a 
road that led to tlie left of the fort, passing in our 
way a neat village situated near the banks of the 
river. 

By means of our horses, we now enjoyed a con- 
venience which, in coming up, wc did not possess. 
A platform had been constructed in a broad boat, 
capable of containing five horses. We brought 
tliree from the capital, and added two others on 
the way down. Little trouble was occasioned by 
embarlang or landing them ; the Birman gi-ooms 
were expert, and the beasts tractable. Early next 
’morning we mounted, and pursued the route of 
the preceding evening. Numerous temples lined 
tlie road on either side, but one only of the num- 
ber attracted particular notice. It was surround- 
ed by a high brick wall, from which elephants 
heads, form^ of masonry, were protruded in such 
a manner as to give the wall an appearance of be- 
ing supported on the backs of those animals. The * 
temple was a pyramid of brick, about one hun- 
dred feet high, ornamented with a gilded umbrella 
Passing through Pot Village, we came to a town 
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called Kyi^ook Zeit, remarkable for being the great 
manufactory of marble idols, the inhabitants of 
which were statuaries by trade. 1 saw thiity or 
forty large yards crowded with artists at work on 
images of various sizes, but all of the same per- 
sonage, Gaudma, sitting cross-legged on a pedes- 
taL The quanies, whence the materials are pro- 
cured, are only a few miles distant. The marble 
is hrasight hither in shapeless blocks; and after* 
being f^hioned, the images are publicly sold to 
those who have grace enough to purchase them. 
The largest that I observed, a little exceeded the 
human size, the price of which, tliey said, was one 
hundred tackals, twelve or thirteen pounds, but 
some diminutive Gaudmas were to be disposed of, 
as low as two or three tackals. The Leedegee or 
steersman of my boat, bought one to protect us on 
the way down. The workmen were extremely 
civil and communicative. They would not pait 
with tlieir sacred commodity, 1 was told, to any 
except Birmans ; but they answered our questions 
with good humour ; and our curiosity neither ex- 
cited surprise, nor gave umbrage. Their tools are 
simple. I'hey shape the image with a chisel and 
mallet, and afterwards smootli it by freestone and 
water. Many of the idols were beautifully po- 
lished, which, I understood, was effected by rub- 
bing the marble with three difierent soils of stone, 
the first rough, the second finer, and the third such 
as hones are made of: the workmen afterwards use 
the palms of their hands. This operation gives it 
a transparent clearness, far surpassing the brightest 
polish of which Eui^pean marble is susceptible. 
Such images as were designed for gUding did not 
receive so higli a finishing. 
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Half a league further we came to where the 
temple of Kommodoo i*ears its massive and antique 
pile. This venerable and curious edifice stands on 
an eminence, which renders it a conspicuous ob- 
ject at the distance of many miles. It is compos- 
ed of solid masonry without cavity of any sort, 
and in shape resembles a hell. There is a high 
railing of wood encircling it, twelve feet distant 
from, the base. Tlie circumference on the^ out- 
side of the railing, by my measurement, was four 
hundred paces, perhaps three hundred and fifty 
yards, and the height did not appear less than three 
hundred feet. It ended in a clumsy cone, una- 
dorned by a spire or the customaiy umbrella, and 
exhibited a striking contrast to the elegant and 
still larger temple of Shoemadoo. Indeed, the 
style of its structure indicated, that it was built 
either by a people possessing totally different no- 
tkms of architecture, or at a far more remote pe- 
riod. It was much the most inelegant and heavy 
building that we had seen in the country. The 
roof had once been richly gilded, and the remains 
of wooden galleries, from which the paint and 
gilding were not quite obliterated, lay scattered 
around. These ornaments had probably been of- 
ten renewed since the first erection of the temple. 
Kommodoo was once celebrated for its sanctity, 
and is still held in great reverence. Many devo- 
tees were sauntering round the hill, whilst others 
were prostra^ at their devotions. The Birmans 
boast of the antiquity of this building. They as- 
cribe its rise to supernatural agency, and fix its • 
date farther back than the Mosaic era. These, 
however, were the tales of ignorance, to conceal 
q2 
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tlie want of knowledge ; but tlie traces of long du- 
ration were certainly evident, and irom its size and 
form Kommodoo Pi’aw seems likely to resist dbe 
effects of time for many ages. 

From the site of Kommodoo, we had an ex- 
tended view of the river winding through a rich 
and level country. A considerable lake lay to the 
Boutliward. The plains were now cultivating, 
whilst numerous villages and herds of cattle de- 
noted population and plenty. At a short distance 
fiom the foot of the hill was a long avenue formed 
by a double row of tamarind trees of uncommon 
stateliness and beauty, under the shade of which a 
line of shops was erected on either side, where, 
besides provisions and cloth, utensils in brass-ware, 
and fireworks, were sold. On a green, a little way 
retired from the road, we observed a number of 
people employed in making rockets, the tul>es of 
which were the solid trunks of trees bored after 
the manner of a pump. In some, the cavity of 
the cylinder was nine or ten inches in diameter, 
and the wood about two inches thick. The length 
of these tubes varied from twelve to twenty feet. 
They were filled with a composition of chai'coal, 
saltpetre, and gunpowder, rammed in very hard. 
The enormous size of Birman rockets has already 
been noticed, in the account given of the fireworlu 
of Pegue; but several that we saw here, far ex- 
ceeded those in magnitude. The large ones are 
fired from a high scafibld erected fpr the purpose. 
Bamboos fastened together, of a length adapted to 
preserve the poise, form the tail of the rocl^t. In 
ibis branch of pyrotechny the Birmans take par- 
ticular delight, and are extremely skilful. 

The day was now far advanced, and the sun be 
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come powerful. Having satisfied our curiosity, 
we galloped back to our boats, a distance of about 
seven miles. 1 took notice, in my way, of fre- 
quent sheds built at the side of the road, in which 
-pots of water were placed for the refreshment of 
traveller. 

Chagaing is tlie principal emporium to which 
cotton is brought from all parts of the country, and 
where, after being cleaned, it is embarked for the 
China maiket. Females perform the labour of 
clearing it from the seeds. This is effected by 
double cylinders turned by a lathe, which the wo- 
man works with her foot, whilst she supplies the 
cotton with her hands. I was told tliat the most 
opulent merchant in the empire resides at Cha- 
gaing, who deals solely in this aiticle. In the af- 
ternoon we loosed our boats, and dropped down to 
Ava on the opposite side. 

Early on the following morning, I walked out 
to examine the ruins of this deseited capital. The 
disposition of its streets and buildings nearly re- 
sembled that of Ummerapoora at the present day. 
We could trace the separate^ divisions of the pa- 
lace, amidst heaps of lubbish oveigrown by weeds 
and thorns. On the spot where, to a few years 
since, the Lotoo stood, and justice was administer- 
ed to a mighty empii’e, pulse and Indian com were 
DOW growing. Passing to the westward, among 
ruinous walls and fallen temples, we came upon a 
good road ; and a miserable old woman, the sad 
historian ” and living emblem of the place, pointed 
out the way to ILogatheipoo Pmw, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Seredaw, or high priest of the em- 
pire, where the colossal image of Gaudma was still 
to be viewed. 
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The area on wfiich the temple stands, is a sqiiare 
surrounded by an arcade of masonry ; on each side, 
nine cubical towem arc erected, and several build- 
ings are comprehended within the space enclosed 
by the arcade. The temple in which the stupen- 
dous idol is placed, differs from the other pyrami- 
dical buildings, by having an arched excavation that 
contains the image. On entering this dome, our 
surprise was greatly excited at beholding such a 
monstrous representation of the divinity. It waA 
a Gaudma of marble seated on a pedestal, in its 
customary position. The height of the idol, from 
the top of the head to the pedestal on whicli it sat, 
was nearly twenty-four feet. The head was eight 
feet in diameter, and across the breast it measured 
ten ; the hands were from five to six feet long ; the 
pedestal, wluch was also of marble, was raised 
eight feet from the ground. The neck and left 
side of the image were gilded, but the right arm 
and shoulder remained uncovered. The Biimans 
asserted, that this, like every other Gaudma which 
I had seen of the same material, was composed of 
one entire block of nfSrble ; nor could we, on the 
closest inspection, observe any junction of paits. 
If what they said was true, it remains a matter of 
much curiosity, to discover how such a pcmderous 
mass could be transported from its native bed, and 
raised in this place. The building had evidently 
been erected over the idol, as the entrance would 
scarcely admit the introduction of the head. No 
p intelligent Birman happening to be with us, all 
that I could learn in answer to my inquiries, was, 
that the image had been placed there an hundred 
yeai-8 ago, by a king named Podoo Sembuan. 
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Whatever may be its real history, it is an extra- 
ordinary specimen of idolatrous extravagance. 

On our return, we perceiveil a man driving a 
cart drawn by a pair of oxen, which was filled with 
rubbish from tlie ruined buildings. I learnt that 
he was canying the load to a neighbouring brook 
to wash it, expecting to discover gold, silver, or 
some aiticle of value, which not unfrequently hap* 
pened. Old Ava is said to be the resort of nu- 
merous thieves, who find shelter and places of con- 
cealment among the decayed religious edifices. 

Our researches being ended, we re-embarked, 
and immediately got under way, the boatmen using 
their oars with just suificient force to accelerate in 
a slight degi'ee our motion down a gently gliding 
cturrent. The river, except in those places where 
islands divided its stream, was above a mile wide. 
A little before sunset, we brought to for the night 
on the left hand, under a high bank near the town 
of Sandaht, and in the evening we took our cus- 
tomary walk, which at this place was among lanes, 
separated by hedge-rows, enclosing fields planted 
with pulse, sesamum, and Indian coni. 

We left Sandaht betimes tlie next morning, and 
continued to float down the stream, with little ex- 
ertion or labour to our people. The river havu^ 
fallen at least fifteen feet since the time we came 
up, we could not, as before, obseiTe the towns and 
villages on each side, nor indeed could any object 
be. seen that was not immediately on the edge of 
the banks, which hung perpencHcularly over the 
river, in many places to a considerable height; 
but we knew when a town or a collection of houses 
was nigh, by the steps that were cut in the bank 
for the convenience of fetching water. About 
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four o’clock we passed the place where the Keen- 
diiem unites with the Irrawaddy. The mouth rtt 
the former did not seem to he much diminished by 
the change of season. We brought to in the 
evening, on the east side, in the neighbourhood of 
a poor village, a short way below Tirroup Mew, 
where the country presented a cheerful aspect. 
Grass was growing, and cattle feeding in every 
direction. 

On the following day, November 2d, we con- 
tinued to travel in the same tranquil manner, the 
current of the river flowing two or three miles an 
hour with an unruffled surface. The weather was 
serene, and the temperature of the air moderate. 
Abundance of water-fowl, collected on the sands 
which had recently emerged from the inunda- 
tion, afforded us good shooting. As we ap- 
proached the city of Nioundoh, I made inquiry 
concerning the excavations in the banks, which 
formerly had been the retreats of hermits, and was 
told that no person would now venture to explore 
them, as they had become the habitations of in- 
numerable snakes and other noxious reptiles. We 
brought to in the evening among a fleet of at least 
two hundred large trading boats, which were 
moored at the bank, waiting to deliver or receive 
a lading. Nioundoh is a place of much commerce, 
having usurped all the trade that formerly was 
carried on at Pagahm. Cotton, japanned ware, 
and oil extracted frqp sesamum, are the principal 
articles of exportation. The land adjacent to the 
town did not wear a more fertile aspect than when 
we passed it four months before ;^no change of 
season could effect an alteration in its barren soil ; 
but on the opposite b ank of the river, rich crops 
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were waving, and cattle grazing in luxuriant pas- 
ture. 

Early on the following day we left Nioundob, 
and reached Pagahm by brealcfast time. Although 
the distance by land is so short that Nipundoh may 
be called the modem appendage to ancient Pa- 
gahm, yet we were above two bom's between 
them, owing to tlie circuitous crmrse of the river, 
which lengthens the way to eight or nine miles. 

Mention of Pagahm has often occurred in this 
narrative, a city celehi'ated for its numerous tem- 
ples, and the ti*ares which it bears of former mag- 
nificence. To examine its extensive and various 
mins with the accuracy of a speculative traveller, 
would have occupied more time than we had to 
spare. Shortly after the fleet had brought to, I 
was visited by the Mioudogee, or the pemon who 
governed the town and district in the absence of 
&e prince. He informed me, that his royal mas- 
ter was expected on the following day from Um- 
merapoora. In the afternoon we walked out to 
view a very curious and ancient temple, which was 
repaiiing at the expense of the Engy Teekien, or 
prince royal. It was built of masonry, and com- 
prehended several arches forming separate domes, 
into which four arched porches led, that faced the 
four cardinal points. On each side of the doors, in 
recesses in the wall, were seated gigantic human 
figures made of stucco, with large staring eyes, and 
the head protruded forward, as if to look at those 
who approached the threshold! These, I was told, 
were the supernatural porters of the doors, whose 
power of perception, was such, that they could 
penetrate the recesses of the human breast, and 
discover the sincerity of devotion. The Mioudo- 
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gee oUserved, that it was the prince’s intention to 
gild this temple ; and that four visa of gold, about 
the value of six hundred pounds, were already 
prepared for that pui*pose. He added, that a conr 
siderable sum of silver had been expended on 
repairs. 

We were on this occasion informed of a nr- 
cumstance tliat shows how easily an ait, once 
well known, may be lost to a country from disuse 
and the capriciousness of fashion. Notwithstand- 
ing that well-formed arclies of brick are still to 
he seen in many of the ancient temples, yet Bir- 
man workmen can no longer turn them. Masonry 
has not in latter ages been much piactised : wood-* 
en buildings have superseded the more solid stroo 
tures of brick and mortal*. 

On our return, the Mioudogee politely invited 
us to stop and rest ourselves at his house. We 
accepted the invitation, and were ushered into a 
commodious dwelling enclosed by a railing, where 
we found several persons seated in a spacious hall. 
Soon after our entrance, the Mioudogee s wife came 
foi*th from an inner apartment, and sat down by her 
husband. She was attended by two female ser- 
vants, and lield by the hand her daughter, a pretty 
delicate ciiild about eight years of age, who was 
not at all alai’med at the sight of strangers, but 
came and examined my hat and epaulette with 
much engaging familiarity. Her father was ex- 
tremely civil. Not knowing that we had horses, he 
kindly offered us the £se of his, if we chose to re- 
main another day, and amuse oumelves by riding 
through the ancient city, which was too extensive 
to be traversed in so short a time on foot. Doctor 
Buchanan having expressed a wish to examine the 
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Launzan, a rare specieB of plant, he promised to 
send one of his people on the following day, some 
distance off, to procure it for him, which he punc- 
tually performed. Such instances of genuine hos- 
pitality are amongst the highest gratifications that 
a ttareller can experience. 

Next morning we mounted our horses at an early 
hour, pursuing an eastward direction, on a road 
that led to hills called Torroendong, about ten miles 
distant, beyond which, and more southerly, we 
perceived Poupa, a conical mountain mentioned in 
our former journey. On each side of the road, 
innumerable religious buildings appeared, in every 
stage of dilapidation. At the distance of two or 
three miles from the river, the soil became less 
barren. A few ioconsiderable gardens were en- 
closed by the inhabitants, sown chiefly with Indian 
com and pulse, and in some places the cotton plant 
was growing. We continued our ride five or six 
miles, as far as a small village named Minangdoo, 
where the ruins seem to end in that dimetion. 
There I saw for the first time a kioum, or monas- 
tery, built of masonry. We got back about twelve 
o’clock, and found crowds of people assembled at 
the water-side, waiting for the arrival of the Prince 
of Pagahm, who was hourly expected. All the 
men of distinction belonging to the city had gone 
up the liver to meet him. In order to make more 
room near the spot where he was to land, we loos- 
ed our boats, and removed to a situation lower 
down. Shortly after the fleet came in sight. We 
Were at too great a distance to distinguish the 
prince’s haige, the decorations of which were said 
to be very handsome; but we saw an immen^ 
voi.. II. R 
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number of boats, and heard the shouts of the peo- 
ple, who welcomed their royal goveraor with eveiy 
demonstration of joy. 

Being unacquainted with the etiquette proper to 
be observed on such an occasion, 1 consulted tbe 
Mioudogee, whether a visit from me was expeciU, 
or would be agi'eeable to the prince. He replied, 
that my paying a visit would lay the prince under 
the necessity of desfring our stay for two or three 
days, to partake of an enteilainment. As sucli a 
ceremony could not be convenient tQ him, and bad 
no inducement for me, I sent Baba-Sheen to apo- 
logize in my name, pleading haste and the lateness 
of the season as my excuse for not having the ho- 
nour to wait on him. 

At sunrise next morning, the Prince of Prome 
passed by, with a very numerous and noisy reti- 
nue. From the number of boats, there could not 
be fewer than three or four thousand persons. All 
tlie boatmen were singing in unison with the strokes 
of thefr oars. The Maywoon of Pegue, who was 
in his suite, sent me a complimentary message, 
saying that he meant to attend the prince as far as 
Mees^ay, his own jaghii-e, or estate, where he 
should wait our aiTival. 

We were delayed at Pagahm, by our boat peo- 
ple, till near ten o’clock, when we pushed off. 
The river, during the early part of this day, where 
islands of sand did not intervene, was not less than 
two miles wide. At one place, however, the chan- 
nel contracted, and the current rushed round a 
projecting rock, with excessive rapidity. We saw 
several ranges of hills, some of which approached 
neai- the river, but these were of no considerable 
ningnitude. The Arracan mountains, fifty or sixty 
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miles distant, which were visible at intervals, tow- 
ered high above the rest. In the evening we 
reached Sillamew, an ancient city which had once 
been a place of considerable note. A little way 
to the northward, we perceived the rains of a bnck 
fort, erected in a very judicious situation ; the ditch 
and wall were still to be traced. We had been so 
much engaged, when we were here before, with 
the silk and cotton merchants who brought their 
goods to sell, that we entirely overlooked the site 
of this fortress ; an oversight that might easily hap- 
pen, as its ramparts and ^towers are nearly level 
with the dust. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ARRIVE AT SEMBEV^GHEWN—> POLITENESS OF 
THE MAYWOON OF ARRACAN — YANANOHE- 
OUM — WELLS OF PETROLEUM — PATANAGO — 

MEEADAY FRIENDLY ATTENTION OF THE 

MAYWOON OF PEGUE — KAYN, OR MOUNTAIN- 
EERS — STRANGE CUSTOM — NOTIONS OF RELI- 
GION — PULOO— -PROME — VISIT THE SITE OF 
AN ANCIENT CITY — ^PEEINGHEE — MAYAHOUN 
—PREJUDICE OF BIRMAN BOATMEN DISA- 

GREEABLE CIRCUMSTANCE — WESTERN RIVER 

DENOOBEW — ENTER THE RANGOON BRANCH 

OF THE IRRAWADDY — MOSQUITOES — MEET 
CAPTAIN THOMAS — ARRIVE AT RANGOON. 

We departed from Sillahmew at tlie customary 
hour, and by nine o’clock in the morning reached 
Sembewghewn on the east bank of the river. The 
town is a league inland ; but there is a village at 
the place where boats usually stop. We perceiv- 
ed a temporary house at some distance, such as b 
built for the accommodation of a man of rank 
when he travels, surrounded by small huts ; and 
were informed tliat it was the encampment of the 
governor of Arracan. This officer h^ been newly 
appointed, and was on Ids way to take possession 
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of his vice-royalty, which confers the title of May- 
woon on the possessor, and is accounted one of the 
most important governments of the empire. I 
sent a message to him with compliments, and a 
request that he would forward a despatch for me to 
Chittagong, the frontier British province that hol- 
ders on An*acan. He obligingly undertook the 
commission, and punctually iiilhllcd his promise. 

I had aftemards the satisfaction to know, that tlie 
firat advice which the Governor-general received 
of my proceedings at Ummerapoora, was by tins 
conveyance. 

We continued at Sembewghewn only a short 
time. I did not land ; but the Doctor went on 
shore. He saw nothing, however, that merited 
particular notice. Mr Wood remained till the af- 
ternoon, to observe the distance between the sun 
and moon ; the latter being at this time visible, 
and the sky unclouded. We rowed till two o’clock, 
at which hour we reached Yaynangheoum, or Pe- 
troleum Creek-*a place already noticed in our 
journey up the river. 

Doctor Buchanan partook of an early dinner 
with me ; and when the sun bad descended so low 
as to be no longer inconvenient, we mounted our 
horses to visit the celebrated wells that produce 
the oil, an article of universal use throughout the 
Birman empire. The face of the countiy was 
cheerless and sterile; the road, which wound among 
rocky eminences, was barely wide enough to ad- 
mit the passage of a single cart ; and in many • 
places, the track in which the wheels must run 
was a foot and a half lower on one side than the 
other. There were several of these lanes, some 

R 2 
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more circuitous than others^ according to tlie fdtu- 
ation of the small hills among which they led. 
Vehicles, going and returning, were thus enabled 
to pwue difierent routes, except at particular 
places, where the nature of the ground would only 
admit of one road. When a cart came to the mi- 
trance of such a defile, the driver hallooed out to 
stop any that might interfere with him from the 
opposite side, no part being sufficiently wide for 
two carts to pass. The hills, or rather hillocks, 
were covered with gravel, and yielded no other ve- 
getation than a few stunted bushes. The wheels 
had worn ruts deep into the rock, which seemed 
to- be rather a mass of concreted gravel, than hard 
stone, and many pieces of petrified wood lay 
strewed about. It is remarkable, that wherever 
these petrifactions were found, the soil was unpro- 
ductive, and the ground destitute of verdure. The 
evening being far advanced, we met but few carts. 
Those which we did observe were drawn each by 
a pair of oxen, and of a length disproportionate to 
the breadth, to allow space for the earthen pots 
that contained the oU. It was a matter of sur- 
prise to us, how they could convey such brittle 
ware, with any degree of safety, over so rugged a 
road. Each pot was packed in a separate basket,, 
and laid on straw ; notwithstanding which precau- 
tion, the ground all the way was strewed with the 
fragments of the vessels, and wet with oil ; for no 
care can prevent the fracture of some in every jour- 
ney. As we approached the pits, which were more dis- 
tant than we had imagined, the country became less 
uneven, and the soil produced herbage; it was nearly 
dark when we reached them, and the labourms 
had retired from work. There seemed to be a great 
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many pits within a small compass. Walking to the 
nearest, we found the aperture about four feet 
square, and the sides as far as we could see down 
were lined witli timber ; the oil is drawn up in an 
iron pot, fastened to a rope passed over a wooden 
cylinder, which revolves on an axis suppoited by 
two upright posts. When the pot is filled, two 
men take the rope by the end, and run down a decli- 
vity, which is cut in the ground, to a distance equi- 
valent to the depth of the well. Thus, when they 
reach the end of their track, the pot is raised to 
its proper elevation ; the contents, water and oil 
together, are then discharged into a cistern, and 
the water is afterwards drawn off through a hole 
at the bottom. Our guide, an active intelligent 
fellow, went to a neighbouring house and procured 
a well rope, by means of which we were enabled to 
measure the depth, and ascertained it to be thirty- 
seven fathoms ; but of the quantity of oil at the 
bottom we could not judge. The owner of the 
rope, who followed our guide, affirmed, that when 
a pit yielded as much as came up to the waist of 
of a man, it was deemed tolerably productive. If 
it reached to his neck, it was abundant ; but that 
which rose no higher than the knee was accounted 
^ indifferent. When a well is exhausted, they re- 
store Uie spring by cutting deeper into the rock, 
which is extremely hard in those places where the 
oil is produced. Government farm out the ground 
that supplies this useful commodity ; and it is a- 
gain let to adventurers, who dig wells at their own • 
hazard, by which they sometimes gain, and often 
lose, as the labour and expense of digging are con- 
siderable. The oil is sold on the spot for a mere 
trifle; I tiiink two or three hundred pots for a 
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tackal, or half-a-crown. The principal chai^ is 
incurred by the transportation and pui'chase of ves- 
wls. We had but half gratified our curiosity when 
it ^ew dark, and our guide urged us not to re- 
main any longer, as the road was said to be infest- 
ed by tigers, that prowled at night among the 
rocky uninhabited ways, through which we had to 
jmss. We followed his advice, and returned, with 
greater risk, as I thought, of breaking our necks 
from the badness of the road, than of being de- 
voured by wild beasts. At ten o’clock we reached 
our boats without any misadventure. 

We left Yaynangheoum before sunrise, and, 
committing onrselves to the current, glided almost 
imperceptibly down the stream, the boatmen lying 
in idle ease, some on the roof, and others on the 
lateral platforms of the vessel ; whilst their only 
occupation was singing, praying, and sleeping by 
turns. The present manner of passing their time, 
was a contrast to what tliey experienced on the 
former journey, during which their labour had been 
excessive and without intermission. They all ap- 
peared pleased to return to Rangoon, where the 
nec^saries of life are much cheaper than at the 
capital. We lay this night near the town of Pa- 
tanago, a place already noticed. Walking out in 
the afternoon, I started several hares. The coun- 
try aboun^ in game, and is beautifully divei'sified 
with hanging woods and rising grounds. 

’ The fleet parted from Patanago very early. Dr 
Buchanan’s boat going ahead of the rest, he reached 
Loonghee half an hour befoie his companions, and, 
profiting by his celerity, went on shore at this ro- 
man^ spot, where we had passed severd days on 
our journey upwards. He walked to some dis- 
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tance^ in the hope of finding fruit on a tree wliich 
about four months before he had left in the earliest 
stage of blossom ; but the fruit had since that time 
ripened and decayed, and the tree was now put- 
ting forth fiisesh flowers. Between this place and 
Meeaday, there are several ridges of low hills, 
dothed with wood, and destitute of cultivation, 
which my people said were the haunts of numerous 
tigers and elephants. At sunset we got to Meea- 
d^, and perceived a number of boats fastened to 
the bank j^low the town, and among others we 
distinguished that of tlie Maywoon of Pegue. 1 
immediately sent a message to his house, notifying 
our arrival, and in return receivec^a civil reply, 
expresring a desire to see me. 

On the following morning, about mne o’clock, 
a nephew of the Maywoon came down to welcome 
ns. After conversing some time, I walked with 
him to visit his relation, by whom I was received 
with every demonstration of friendship. He po- 
Htely asked me to remain at Meeaday for a day or 
two, and virit his garden and country house. But 
aa the season was advanced, 1 felt solicitous to a- 
void unnecessary delay, and therefore excused my- 
self* In fact, our stay would have put him to an 
inconvenience, having business, he said, to adjust 
on his estate, which' would employ him for seve- 
ral days, but he expected to arrive at Rangoon as 
soon as ourselves. On my expressing a desire to 
she some of the mountaineers called Kayn, he 
obligingly offered to send one of his attendants to * 
a village a few miles inhabited by these peo- 
ple, with directions to Ining seme of them for oar 
inspection, dressed in the proper garb of their conn- 
try. I understood from him Umt, since our do* 
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parture from Ummerapoora, not less than 50,000 
persons had left that city, in the train of the seve- 
ral princes and men of rank, who, after paying 
homage at the golden feet, had returned to their 
respective governments, Wlien I took leave, he 
ordered a pair of horses to be brought from his 
stable, and requested my acceptance of them. 
They were very handsome, and one was of an un- 
common colour, having a number of circular black 
spots on a milk white skin. In return, I presented 
him with a marquee made of European canvas, 
lined with English broad cloth, and my rifle-bar* 
relied gun, which I more highly valued. 

In the evening I walked over grounds which 1 
had often trode before. Every thing in this dis- 
trict seemed to be flourishing. The peasants and 
farmers acknowledge, in the Maywoon, a mild and 
beneficent landlord. If they were not so opulent 
as some, they were not so poor as many others. 
Content, 1 thought, shone in every countenance, 
and comfort appeared to be an inmate of every 
dwelling, lii my walks I saw a good deal of game, 
and shot a henza, or Braminy goose. The na- 
tives, although it is the symbol of their nation, 
hold the bird in no estimation. It is somewhat « 
larger than a barnacle ; the plumage is beautiful, 
but the fiesh indifferent. 

Next morning, on my return from a long ride, 

I found a number of people collected on the banks 
opposite to our boats. These, I learned, were the 
Kayn, or mountameers, with their conductors, for 
whom the Maywoon had sent on the preceding 
day. I desired tliat the principal man and woman 
'^should be brought on board. This curious couple 
were dressed in their best attire, consisting of an 
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ill shaped sleeved coat made of coai-se black cot- 
ton cloth. That of the man was much shorter 
than the woman’s. Both were bordered with stripes 
of white, ted, and yellow. The man had a belt 
over his right shoulder, from which was suspended 
H pouch, ornamented with strings and small shells. 
On their heads they wore fillets nearly in the Bir- 
man manner. To the woman’s were fastened tas- 
sels, composed of the Calyptra of the Buprestis 
ignita. She had also decorated her neck and arms 
ivith many stiings of beads and cowiies ; but the 
most I'emarkable part was her face, which was tat- 
tooed all over in lines mostly describing segments 
of circles. This ceremony, which in some other 
countries is performed on tlie parts of women not 
publicly exposed, among the Kayn is confined whol- 
ly to the visages of their females, to which, in the 
eye of an unaccustomed beholder, it gives a most 
(«traordinaiy appearance. The aspect of the wo- 
man, though she was not old, nor in other respects 
ugly, from the effect of the operation was truly 
hideous. I asked the origin of the custom. This 
they did not know, but said it had existed from 
time immemorial, and that it was invariably per- 
formed on every female at a certain age. 1 im- 
mediately employed my painter to make a drawing 
of these singular figures, in the attitude in whidi 
they stood before me — a task which he performed 
in two hours, with great exactness, and drew strik- 
ing resemblances. There was some difficulty in 
taking a likeness of the man, who was alanned 
and restless, from a supposition that we were im- 
posing magical spells upon liim ; but the woman 
stood still with her hands crossed, apparently in 
perfect good humour and content. 'Ibey spoke 
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the Birman language indifferently ; and, in order 
to engage their attention, we asked the man seve- 
ral questions, where he expected to go when he 
died ? He replied, that he should again become 
a child. Who trill make you a child ? The 
Mounzing.** Who are the Mounzing? ** The 
father and mother of the world, who grow on the 
earth as tvro trees in a field, one ever green, the 
other dry. ** What he meant by this metaphor 
we could not tell, unless it was a type of succes- 
sive and eternal renovation and decay. He added, 
that the Mounzing resided on the great mountain 
Gnowa, where the images of the dead are depo- 
sited. They had no idea of a place of future re- 
wards and punishments, and deny the existence of 
sin in their country. They do not pray whilst 
living, because they cannot, in this life, see the 
Mounzing, but they tliink tliat their images pray 
to them after mortal decease. They bum their 
dead, and afterwaids collect their ashes in an um, 
which they convey to a house, where, if the um 
contain the relics of a man, they keep it six days, 
if a woman, five ; after which it is carried to the 
place of interment, and deposited in a grave, and 
on the sod that covers it, is laid a wo<^en image 
of the deceased, to pray to the Mounzing, and pro- 
tect the bones and ashes. 

These are the rude notions of religion entertain- 
ed by the harmless untaught race that inhabit the 
lofty mountains which lUvide Arracan from Ava, 
and who, as children of nature, delighting in their 
wild and native freedom, are for the most part in- 
luperably averse to hold any commerce with the 
people of the plains. The Birmans, since the con- 
quest of Arracan,'' have compelled many, and al- 
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lured a few, to settle in villages at the bases of 
the hills, where they are treated with a humanity 
that tends to conciliate them to their new and 
more dvilized state. A large proportion of Kayn 
are, however, still independent. The Birmans have 
not yet carried sacrilegious invasion to their holy 
mfMititain, which probably is not worth acquiring. 
When a Kayn dies withbi the jurisdiction of the 
Birmans, the relations of the deceased always con- 
vey the um, and the image of the departed person, 
to Gnowa, there to deposit them in hallowed 
earth. These people have no letters, nor any law, 
except custom. To this the Birmans prudently 
leave them, never interfering in their municipal 
and social economy. 

Our curiosity being satisfied, we left Meeaday 
as soon as the painter had finished the drawings. 
The country through which we sailed this day bad 
a pleasing appearance ; spots of cultivation and 
fi-equent towns skirted the river, while small hills 
cldthed with trees rose behind them. We passed 
in bur way through a flock of thirty or forty ele- 
{Aibits, who were swimming across the river, car- 
rying their riders on their necks. These were all 
females, and had been employed in hunting their 
own species. Males are seldom used by the Bir- 
mans for that purpose. Late in the evening we 
brought to at a small town called Pulloo, where 
there is a customhouse, having now entered the 
government of the Prince of Prome. 

We got under way early the ensuing moining, , 
a!nd about two o’clock stopped at the lower sub- 
itrbs of Prome, in the midst of a great coneourBe 
of .boats. Landing our horses, we rode in the 
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eveniiig to view the site of a very ancieiit chy^ 
which ages ago was the residence of a dynasty of 
Pegue kings, before their country had submitted 
to the Birman yoke. On our right, we left a large 
temple named Shoe Sanda Praw, situated on aii. 
eminence, round the foot of which were several 
kioums, or monasteries. Pursuing a southerly di- 
rection, we came on a level road leading through 
well cultivated fields, interspersed with groves of 
tall palmyra trees. We observed the channels of 
two rivers at this time almost dry, but which in 
tiie rainy season roll down an impetuous current 
from the mountains, and empty their waters into 
the Irrawaddy. By these streams, teak timber is 
floated from the forests during the monsoon, and 
is sold here very dieap. A plank three indies 
thick, and from sixteen to twenty feet long, may 
be purchased for a tackal, or half a crown. The 
soil in the neighbourhood of Prome is remai'loibly 
well adapted for gardens, and we met several per- 
sons carrying loads of fruit on their heads to mar- 
ket. The evening was far advanced before we 
reached Ysettee, on entering which we passed 
through an old gateway, that appeared to be nar- 
rower, but of greater depth, than any we had yet 
seen ; indeed the ruinous state both of the gate- 
way and the wall rendered it difficult to judge ac- 
curately of their dimensions. Within we could 
distinguish nothing but houses and fields, and it 
was now too late to explore the antiquities of the 
place. Two intelligent men, whom we overtook 
riding along the road, informed us, that it had once 
been a great fortified city of a square form, each 
side measuring a space equal to two miles and a 
half; that it had flourished for several centuries 
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before the foil of the Pegae monarchy ; and that 
the vestiges of the imperial palace and a large tem- 
ple were still remaining. 

During our ride we observed two caravans of 
waggons drawn up in a circular form, in the same 
manner as those we had remarked at Meeaday on 
our journey to the capital. Here, however, the 
number of carts was much greater; one of the 
caravans containing not less than a hundred, which 
were disposed in two circles, one within the other, 
presenting a very formidable harrier against the 
assaults either of men or of wild beasts. Thc|y 
were chiefly loaden with gnapee and salt fish, and 
had come from a town called Omow, situated on 
the banks of a lake, where fish is caught in such 
abundance, as to constitute an article of commer- 
cial exportation. The road in this direction seem- 
ed to be well made, and much frequented. The 
Ledegee, or steersman, of Dr Buchanan’s boat, 
who had travelled by land from Prome to Ran- 
goon, a journey of six days, said, that it was equal- 
ly good the whole way. Timber and stone flags 
are the principal articles of export trade at Prome. 

When the day broke we resumed our journey; 
the temperature of the air was now extremely pl^- 
sant, and the mornings and evenings cool. At 
sunrise, the quicksilver in the thermometer stood 
at 67 degrees. In the earlier part of this day, the 
villages, particularly those on ihe east bank, had a 
very inviting appearance, from the orchards of 
plantain, mango, and other fruit-trees, with which 
they were surrounded. After passing Peinghee, * 
the country assumed a rougher aspect. The river, 
at the narrow strait where our boat had been 
wrecked cm the way up, did not now ran with 
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such rapid violence as before. Just above Tir- 
roupmiou, we passed a large island covei'ed with 
reeds and brushwood, which the boat people said 
was much infested by tigers. The handsome town 
of Kainggain was situated below it. We conti*- 
nued our course till after dark, and passing the 
lights of the long and populous city of Mayahoun, 
formerly l^oonzay, brought to at the west bank, a 
little to the southward of the town ; but it was 
too late to think of landing. ^ 

Next morning (Nov. 13th) we put o<F, at an 
e^rly hour. In the middle of the preceding night 
I had been alarmed by a scene of discord between 
the boatmen and my people, which had nearly pro- 
duced serious consequences. The Birmans have 
a superstitious abhorrence of any person s passing 
over them when they are asleep ; it is deemed a 
great indignity, as well as injurious 6x>m the ap* 
prehendecl effects of supernatural agency. Tho 
boatmen usually slept either on the roof of the 
boat, or on die platform projecting from the sides, 
whilst my people occupied the inner part. It hap- 
pened that in the night, one of the soldiers went 
out on die platform, and, regardless of the Bir- 
mans who were taking dieir rest, stepped over 
them without ceremony, most likely ignoranlr of 
their prejudice, and perhaps half asleep lumself. 
One of the Birmans, however, chanced unluckily 
to be awake, who, jumping up, instandy attacked 
the offender with his fists ; a scufiBe ensued, at- 
tended with no small outcry. The other Birmans 
rose, and armed themselves with the bamboos that 
were kept for oor> handles* The soldiers flew to 
their bayonets, and my servants were preparing to 
take their part. In this state of hostility I came 
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among tliem, just time enough to prevent mischief. 
The Seree of Rangoon and the Ledegee at length 
pacified the enraged crew, and I ordered my own 
people to return to their births. This accident 
produced no future enmity, and it was the only 
disagreement that occurred. The Birmans, though 
sometimes irascible, were in general extremely 
good tempered, and seldom refused to accommo- 
date the colars (strangers), even at the expense of 
their own convenience. 

We rowed all this day through a country not 
so well cultivated or so thickly inhabited as that 
we had passed on the preceding. A little below 
Shainwah, a considerable branch of the river takes 
a south-westerly course, leading, we were inform- 
ed, to Bassien; it is called KeidoWa, and some- 
times Anou Kionp, or the Western River. The 
Arracan mountains were visible in the noilh-west 
quarter. We brought to after dark, a little above 
Henzadah, under a reedy bank, from which we 
were invaded by myriads of troublesome insects. 

The following day brought us, without any re- 
markable incidait, to Denoobew. The high bank 
and beautiful situation of Terriato or Mango vil- 
lage, on the west side, tempted me to go on shore. 
It is a charming spot. The town is inconsider- 
able, but the houses are neat and commodious. 
Denoobew, where we arrived after sunset, is dis- 
tinguished by a fine temple, and is also celebrated 
for its manufactory of mats, which are made here 
in beautiful variety, and superior in quality to what 
are fabricated in any other part of the empire. * 
Long reeds and grass skirted the banks during the 
greatest part of this day’s journey 
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From Qenoobew to Yangain Cliaingab, the river 
preserves nearly a direot course. About ten o’clock 
in the morning of the 15th, w(; got to the entrance 
of the Panlang river, where it separates from the 
great stream, in the same manner as the Hoogly 
does from the Ganges. The principal branch, pur- 
suing a southerly course, divides, as it approaclies 
tlie sea, into a number of channels, which are filled 
by tlie tide, and ai*e for the most part navigable. 
The river we now entered is called by vaiious 
names, Ashay Kioup, or the Eastern River, Pan- 
lang River, and Rangoon River, the width of v^hich 
did not exceed four hundred yai'ds. The eastern 
bank is within the jurisdiction of Pegue ; but the 
opposite country is included in the provuice of 
Dalla, and is governed by a pei-son of a mudi less 
dignified title than Maywoon. Tlu'ough the high 
reeds which on each side oveihung the water, se- 
veral pathways were made leading to Canian vil- 
lages. As we passed, 1 perceived a watercourse, 
which my people said came from a lake called 
MaJlatoo. We had now reached the place, where, 
in going up, we had been so severely teazed by 
mosquitoes, and again felt their venomous in- 
fluence. . Tliey even assailed us in the day-time^ 
and in sucli numbers, that we were obliged to for- 
tify our legs with boots, and put on thick gloves, 
whilst by continually flapping with an handker- 
chief, we endeavoured to defend our faces. But 
no sooner had darkness commenced, than Uiese 
troublesome insects redoubled their attacks, in 
such multitudes, of such a size, and so poisonous, 
that 1 aih persuaded if an European with a deli- 
cate skin were to be exposed uiic-overed to their 
lavagcB for one night, it would nearly prove fatal. 
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Ev(m tliC Bhman boatman, skliis are nut 

cfu»ily penetrated, cannot reposo within their ac* 
tion ; and my Bengal Hervants actually cried out 
in torment. I lay in boots with my clothes on, 
and a double naplan oyer my face, and even thus 
could procure no rest. About nine o’clock we 
anclmred below the to^vn of Panlang, being unable 
to stem the tide ; and at eleven my people hailed 
a strange boat coining with the flood, that rowed 
towards us. Instantly I heard an Euro])ean voice, 
to which 1 had not of late been accustomed, and 
soon recognised that of Ca])tain Thomas of the 
Seahorse. I had sent an express when we were 
at Meeaday, to a])])rise him of our approach, and 
desire liim to get ready for sea. He had learned 
from a small vessel that we were at hand, and 
came thus far to meet us. It being impossible to 
sleep, we passed the night in conversation. The 
account he gave of his treatment by the municipal 
government of llangoon during my absence, and 
of the conduct of the Birmans in general towards 
his crew, was perfectly satisfactory. He had un- 
rigged his ship during the monsoon, and covered 
the decks with an awning of mats, as a protection 
against the weather. Being in possession of a 
tolerably commodious house neai* the quay, he ob- 
ligmgly oflered me a room in it. Of this 1 availed 
myself, having no intention to remain at Rangoon 
longer than was absolutely necessaiy, and Imped 
to limit my stay to a very few days. At midnight 
we got under way, and brought to again at six in 
the morning. The banks on each side of the river * 
do not indicate much cultivation in its neighbour- 
hood ; but of the state (»f the interior country we 
could not judge, being prevented by the bush***" 
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and tali reeds from seeing any distant objects. At 
ten o’clock the boatmen resumed their labour, and 
we passed on the left a very miserable village 
named Teetheet. We were again obliged to an- 
chor on account of the tide, and early on the 
morning of the 17th of November landed at Ran- 
goon. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPERIAL ORDER REGISTERED AT THE RIIOOM 
—REFLECTIONS ON OUR COMMERCE AND CON- 
NEXION WITH THE BIRMAN EMPIRE — RtCElVE 
A VISIT FROM THE MAYWOON — ACCOUNT OF 
A CARRIAN VILLAGE — BIRMAN GAME OF 
CHESS— INoTANCE OF A TRIAL BY ORDEAL- 
LETTER FROM THE MAYWOON TO THE GO- 
VERNOR-GENERAL — TAKE LEAVE — EMBARK 
ON BOARD THE SEAHORSE — VOYAGE TO BEN- 
GAL — CONCLUSION, 

The Maywoon of Pegue arrived at Rangoon a 
few hours after we had landed. 1 paid hiin a vi- 
sit on the following morning, and apprised him of 
my intention to sail for Bengal in a few days, when 
he politely said, that he would continue at Ran- 
goon until we departed. He informed me, that 
the orders for carrying into eifect the late regula- 
tions would be publicly read and registered at the 
Rhoom on the following day ; and he invited me 
to send a confidential person to be present at the 
ceremony ; adding, that the records were always 
open to public inspection, and that whoever cliose 
might at any time procure a copy, by paying a 
trifiing fee to the ofiicer of the court. 
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It may not be improper, in this stage of my 
narrative, to offer a few observations on the rela- 
tive connexion that subsists between the British 
possessions in India and the Birman empire ; to 
point out the commercial objects that render the 
intercourse desirable, and the political necessity 
there is for our preserving such a degree of na- 
tional influence with that government, as may en- 
able us hereafter to counteract any attempts to di- 
minish our weight, or to erect an alien pow^, 
that might eventually injure our interests, and 
even one day rival our authority. The propriety 
of discussing a subject of so much moment natu- 
rally suggests itself; but a moment's reflection 
serves to convince us, that it ought not to be pass- 
ed over in silence. It is too true, that the im- 
portance of the objects is hidden only from our- 
selves. Those against whom it is most incumbent 
on us to guard, are well apprised of their extent 
and magnitude ; but even were it otheiwise, the 
security which is to arise from the suppression of 
points of general knowledge, is fallacious and witli- 
out dignity. Prudence requires tliat the transac- 
tioi^s of a cabinet should not be divulged ; but that 
policy must be very short-sighted wluch attempts 
to conceal from the world what every person may 
discover — ^the bounties of Providence, the products, 
resources, and local advantages of a great em- 
pire. 

British India is mor& deeply concerned in her 
commerce and connexion with that part of the 
Birman empire called Pegue, than many persons, 
in other respects intimately versed in the i^rs of 
India, seem to be aware. This interest points to 
tliree distinct objects; first, to secure from that 
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quarter regular supplies of timber for ship-build- 
ing, without which the British marine of India 
could exist but on a reiy contracted scale; se- 
condly, to introduce into that country as much of 
our manufactures as its consumption may require, 
and to endeavour to find a mart in the south-west 
dominions of China, by means of the great river 
of Ava ; thirdly, to guard with vigilance against 
every encroachment or advance which may bo 
made by foreigi nations to divert the trade into 
other channels, and obtain a permanent settlement 
in a countiy so contiguous to the capital of our 
possessions. This last consideration supersedes all 
otl.ers in the magnitude of the consequences that 
might ultimately result from it. 

It is impossible to impress my reader, by any 
stronger proof, with the vast importance of the 
Pegue trade, than briefly to state, that a durable 
vessel * of burden cannot be built in the river of 
Bengal, except by the aid of teak plank, which is 
procurable from Pegue alone ; and that if the tim- 
ber trade with that country should, by any act of 
power, be wi*ested from us, if it should be lost by 
misfortune, or forfeited through misconduct, the 
marine of Calcutta, which of late years has provt$d 
a source of unexampled prosperity to our principal 
settlement, f essentially benefited the parent coun- 

* Ships have been constructed of saul wood, and of o- 
iher indigeiioub timber of Bengal ; but on trial they were 
not found to be serviceable. 

f The following remarkable instance of public spirit 
will evince the advantages Uiat have already been derived 
by the parent country from the marine of India, and the 
bencitt that may in future be expected. 

In the year ITfM, when the horrors of impending fa^ 
mine nggiavated the miseries of war, the Sccict Commit- 
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tiy, and given honourable affluence to individuals, 
must be reduced nearly to annihilation, without 
the possibility of our being able to find any ade* 
quate substitute for the mateiial of which we should 
be deprived. Within the last six years, some of 
the finest merchant ships ever seen in the river 
Thames have arrived from Calcutta, * where they 
were built of teak timber ; and, after delivering 
valuable cargoes in London, were usefully em- 
ployed in the service of the state. Nor would the 
destruction of the Pegue trade be confined solely, 
in its effects, to Bcn^. The other settlements 

tee of the Court of Directors, at the recommendation of 
his Majesty's ministers, transmitted by express to Lord 
Teignmoudi, then Governor-general of India, intelligence 
of the calamity tliat threatened Great Britain, desiring 
whatever aid the Government of India could supply. On 
receipt of the despaU'h, the Governor-general, with that 
promptitude and energy which distinguished his adminis- 
tration, exerted the influence of government with such 
effect, that 14,000 tons of shipping, almost entirely India 
built, were freighted to carry rice to England ; and were 
loaden and cleared from the port of Calcutta in less than 
five months from the date of the ariival of the letter. 
This supply, with the exception of the casualties of the 
sea, arrived most opportunely for the relief of the poor of 
London, and reduced the price of that excellent article of « 
food to three halfpence a pound. So extraordinary an 
exertion is neither so widely known, nor so justly appro* 
dated, as it merits. It is a circumstance which reflects 
the highest credit on all the parties concerned, and de- 
serves to be recorded, in order to declare to posterity the 
vast resources of Great Britain, which was enabled to 
draw seasonable supplies of provision for the relief of the 
metropolis, from colonies situated at the distance of near- 
ly two- thirds of the equatorial circumference of the globe. 

* The Cuvera and the Gabriel, built at Calcutta of 
Pegue timber, are now in the river, and exhibit no con- 
temptible specimens of the naval architecture of India. 
The port of Calcutta can furnish 40,000 tons of shipping. 
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would sensibly share in the loss. Madras is sup- 
plied from Rangoon with timber for all the com- 
mon purposes of domestic use; and even Bom- 
bay, although the coast of Malabar is its princi- 
pal storehouse, finds it worth while annu^ly to 
import a large quantity of planks from Pcgue. 

But whilst it is advantageous to us to promote 
the exportation of timber from the maritime towns 
of Pegue, it is as manifestly our interest to dis- 
courage the building of ships in the Rangoon river, 
where the construction is facilitated by local ad- 
vantages equal to those of any port in the world, 
and superior to most. The progress made in this 
firt * by the Birmans has of late years been rapid, 
and increases in proportion as foreigners can place 
confidence in the Birman government. When 
merchants find that they can build with security in 
the Rangoon river, for one-third less cost than in 
the Ganges, and for nearly half of what they can 
at Bombay, few will hesitate in their choice of a 
place. It is said, that the ships of Pegue are not 
so firmly constructed as those built in our ports, 
and in general this assertion is tine. But the de- 
fect does not arise from want of materials, but be- 
c^ause the owners were speculative adventurem, 
without sufiicient funds to defray the charges of 
labour and of iion, in which material Pegue ships 
have, by fatal expeiieiice, been found deficient. 


• The Superb^ a very fine ship, which was on the stocks 
when 1 was at Rangoon, has lately delivered a \aliiable 
caigo in the river Thames. The Laurcstone also, a ves- • 
scl of considerable force, which, I believe, was taken into 
the French line during the last war, was constructed at 
the same port 
VOL. II. 
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The shipwriglitH, however, are as expei*t as any 
workmen of the East; and their models, which 
are all from Fninre, are excellent. The detriment, 
therefore, that ajiscs to us from the construction of 
ships at Rangoon, is not less evident than the he- 
nefit that we derive from importing the unmanu- 
factured material. The Birmans, sagaciously 
knowing their own interest, set us an example of 
policy, hy remitting all duty on cordage, canvas, 
and wrought iron, provided these articles are fnma 
fide brought for the equipment of a new vessel. 
The port charges also are not exacted from a new 
ship on leaving the river to proceed on her first 
voyage. A conduct on their part so wise, sug- 
gests to us the expediency of adopting some mea- 
sures for our own interest. An alien duty, or a 
modified disqualification, would probably, like the 
acts of Parliament in aid of British navigation, 
prove the most effectual remedy. Trade cannot 
be prosecuted in the Indian seas to any extent, 
except with British ports. Many objections, it is 
true, may be made to such a proposition ; but the 
good resultmg lo os woujd op immediate and cer- 
tain ; whilst the ill consequences, if any there be, 
are equivocal and remote. 

But if we are called upon, by our interest in a 
commercial point of view, tr check the growth of 
ship'buildins; at Rangoon, how much more import- 
ant is the subject when seen in a political light ? 
It is a fact which appears to merit some consi- 
« deration, and is perhaps not generally adverted to, 
that in a very few years, and at a small compara- 
tive expense, a formidable navy may rise on the 
banks of tlie Irrawaddy, from the forests of Pegue. 
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It is probably not known, tliat artifiot*rs * are edu- 
cating by our enemies for that expiess purpose, 
whilst we encourage theii* progi*ess in the science, 
by enabling them to derive benefit and acquiie ex- 
penente at the same time. National security, 
therefore, as well as mercantile advantage, strong- 
ly urge a vigilant attention to a quarter whence 
the means of injury to oui selves may so abund- 
antly be drawn. 

The imports into Ilangoon from the Biitish set- 
tlements, in the yeai* 1794-5, amounted, I was in- 
formed, to more than twelve lacks of rupees, about 
135,000/. sterling. These consisted chiefly of coai*se 
piece goods, glass, hardware, and broad cloth. The 
demand for the last article, m the year 1795, was 
considerable. Returns were made almost wholly in 
timber. A few unimportant commodities are aimu- 
ally carried from IVgue to the coast of Pedier and 
the Pnnce of Wales’s Island, foi the China market. 
The timber trade, though attended with a certain 
advantage to the can-ier, yet, not producing such 
lai'ge profits as a more hazaidous venture to the 
Eastern straits, to China, and the Malay coast, is 
seldom prosecuted by merchants of the highest 
commercial credit, who aim at making a fortune 
by the success of a single voyage, for which the 
ship is usually freighted with that valuable and al- 
luring (hug opium, so eagerly sought after by the 
Chinese, yet so strictly prohibited by their govern- 
ment. Owing to this eiiterpiising spirit among 
merchants in India, a ship is seldom sent to caiTy 
wood, except when the owners have not funds to * 

* The French have long maintained an agent at Ran- 
goon, and are tlioroughly acquainted with tlie advantages 
which the country of Pegiie offers. 
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provide a more valuable cargo; and this inability fre- 
quently extends even to the means of defraying the 
expense of a lading of timber. Hence the master 
of a vessel often finds himself embarrassed when 
on the eve of departure, and the vessel is some- 
times detaini'd by legal demands which he cannot 
discharge. Difiiculty produces contention, and 
provokes bitter and generally groundless invectives 
against tlie laws of the country, which though op- 
pressive to the subject, are certainly lenient to fo- 
reigiiera. 

Timber for maritime purposes is the only article 
the Birman empire produces of which we stand in 
indispensable need ; and to promote or encourage 
the culture and exportation of those commodities, 
which form the valuable staples of British India, 
almost all of which the kingdom of Ava is capable 
of yielding, would operate to the manifest injury 
of our own provinces. We require, and should seek 
for nothing more than a mart for our manufactur- 
ed goods, and, in return, to bring back their un- 
wi'ouglit materials. Interference in any other 
shape appeal's to be impolitic, and likely, in the 
end, to prove prejudicial to ourselves. 

The maritime ports of this great empire are 
commodious for shipping, and better situated for 
Indian commerce than those of any other power. 
Great Britain possesses the western side of what 
is called the Bay of Bengal ; the government of 
Ava the eastern ; which is fai* superior to the for- 
mer in the facilities it affords to navigation. From 
* the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Comorin, the 
whole range of oui* continental territory, there is 
not a single harbour capable of affording shelter to 
a vessel of five hundred tons burden. It is an un- 
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liroken line of exposed shore, where ships must 
ride in open roads ; hut Ava comprehends within 
her extent of coast three excellent ports — Negi-ais, 
the most secure harhoui* in the bay ; llanp^oon, and 
Mergui, each of wliich is equally convenient, and 
much more accessible than the river of Bengal, 
which is the only port in our possession within 
the bay. 

The entrance into the river of Bengal presents 
as intricate and dangerous a channel as any that is 
known. And during three months of the year, a 
ship, in leaving the Ganges, incurs considerable 
hazard from being obliged to beat against a foul 
wind, in shoal water, among sumiiinding sands ; 
but from the harbour of Negmis a ship launches at 
once into the open bay, and may work to the 
southward, without any other impediment than 
what the monsoon opposes. Rangoon, at that 
particular season, is more perilous than Negi-ais, 
especially to vessels bound from the Straits of 
Malacca, Pulo Penang, and other eastern ports. 
These, if not well acquainted with the violent cur- 
rent setting at that period to the eastward, are li- 
able to be deceived in their reckoning, and, ima- 
gining themselves to be farther west than they 
really ai'e, sometimes stand too much to the north- 
ward, till they get entangled among the shoals of 
what is called the Bay of Martaban, whence a re- 
treat is very difficult, and where the tide flows 
with such impetuosity, and rises so higli, that 
anchors are useless, and retard, but for a very short 
period, the impending fate. Ships sailing from the 
westward, by making Cape Negrais, and keeping 
within sight of the coast, until they come near the 
T 2 
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bar of Rangoon, avoid those daiigei’s. * At every 
other season Rangoon may be a]>proached, and 
Jeft, with perfect security. The bar is naiTOW, and 
contains depth of water, at tlirec*quarters flood, 
Bufiicient for vessels of any burden. The channel 
of the river is unimpeded, cariying from six to 
eight fathoms as high as the town ot Rangoon. 

Blessed with so extraordinaiy a coincidence of 
advantages, arising from situation, extent, produce, 
and climate, t]]^e kingdom of Ava, or more proper* 
ly the Birman empfre, is, among Eastern nations, 
aecond in importance to China alone, whilst, from 
its contiguity to British India, it becomes to us of 
much greater consequence. We can have no rea- 
son, in the present prosperous state of our affairs, 
to dread the hostilities of all the native powers of 
India combined. Om* hereditary foe is destroyed ; 
and there remains no other, who bears towards us 
any fixed or rooted enmity. The Birmans cer- 
tainly do not ; but, however favouiuble their na- 
tural disposition may be, that characteristic pride 
and unbounded arrogance which govern their con- 
duct towards other states, may lead them to offer 
indignity which we cannot avoid resenting, and to 
commit acts of aggression, as in the aflair at Chit- 
tagong, which we shall be obliged to repel. Such 
necessity is sincerely to be deprecated. Steadiness 
and temper in our negociations, and a reasonable 
allowance for their mistaken principles, will go far 
to avert the ill consequences that might arise from 
^ their haughty and weak assumption. We cannot 
expect from a proud and victorious people, im- 
pressed with an extravagant opinion of their own 
power, that reverence which the states of India 
have been taught to feel for our established clia- 
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racter. ’llie principal nations to the east of Ben- 
gal are to be considered by tbemselTes as a kind 
of body politic, wholly distinct from all others ; 
and in fact China, Ava, and the countries south 
of them, compose a body in extent and number of 
inhabitants, more than equal to all Europe. These 
nations are connected by a strikmg similarity of 
manners and political maxims ; to which, as they 
cannot be suddenly changed, we ought to assimi- 
late, in OUT uitercourse with their governments, as 
far as the dignity of our own will permit. To pre- 
serve a correspondence and a good understanding 
witli the Court of Ava, is essentially expedient for 
o\*m prosperity ; but, for the reasons already stated, 
that connexion should not be too intimate. A li- 
mited trade and a preponderating influence, suffi- 
cient to counteract the machinations of our ene- 
mies, are the utmost lengths that we should go. 
By our not interfering farther, the Birmans will be 
convinced of the moderation and jnstice of our 
principles, and learn from them to repel the insi- 
dious advances of any other power, made with a 
latent view to undermine their dominion, and ulti- 
mately to wrest their country from them. It is 
our interest to maintain their independence, and 
to guard it from foreign encroachment ; whilst a 
knowledge of this truth cannot fail, in the end, to 
unite the Birman government to ours, in bonds of 
reciprocal amity and confidence. 

During the fbw days that we continued at Ran- 
goon, 1 had the pleasure to interchange many re- 
ciprocal marks of civility with the Ma 3 rwooD, who 
paid me a visit on Imard the Seahorse ; after 
which we rowed in his war-boat to a very fine ship 
belonging to him, which had recently been built, 
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and, he assured me, was entirely the workmanship 
of native artificers. 

Whilst we remained here. Doctor Buchanan, ac- 
companied by one of the officers of the Seahorse, 
made an excursion on horseback a few miles ofiT, 
to view a village inhabited by Carianers, the simple 
rural race of people of whom mention has already 
been made.* Passing by the great temple of Shoe- 
dagoung, they proceeded along an indifferent road, 
about three mdes, till they anived at one of the 
villages which they sought. It contained not more 
than ten or a dozen houses raised on posts, and 
disposed in such a manner as to enclose a square 
yard, in which were a number of buffaloes. The 
head man was gone to a distant village ; but one 
of the inhabitants invited the strangers to enter his 
dwelling, and hospitably offered what his house 
afforded. The visitants ascended a narrow ladder 
about twelve feet high into a sort of barn, divided 
into two by a mat partition. The floor was of 
rough boards, the sides of mats, and a roof, com- 
posed of bamboos, was covered with thatch. At 
night they drew up the ladder, and closing the 
door, sleep secure from the assaults of wild beasts, 
or the depredations of thieves. Seven or eight 
men, as many women, and several cliildren, con- 
stituted a numerous family. They seemed a healthy 
and vigorous race of people, and were of a fairer 
complexion than the generality of southern Bir- 
mans. Some of the women wore rich strings of 
^ coral round their necks, and were even adorned 
with ornaments of gold and silver. They speak a 
dialect peculiar to themselves, but their language 
is radicdly the same as the Birman. There are 
• See VoL I. p. 242, 
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both PegTie and Birman Carianers, who diflFor in 
the same degree as the nations to which they are 
attached. They complain of being o’pprcssed by 
the Birmans ; but their appearance did not indicate 
severe oppression, and they have a certain sale for 
whatever their industry can raise. Doctor Bu- 
chanan saw several Carianers on the road carrying 
baskets ; some going for the produce of their gar- 
dens, others returning with burdens of fruit and 
vegetables. The life these people^ lead is truly 
pastoral. They have no other business or object 
except that of cultivating the soil, and ‘tending 
their flocks. Their religion is the worship of 
Gaodma ; but in these rites they do not join with 
the same fervour that animates the Birmans ; they 
rather seem to acquiesce in the doctrines of their 
conquerors, which they do not even profess to un- 
derstand. 

Dr Buchanan interrogated one of the men, who 
admitted their want of knowledge, and assigned as 
the reason, that God once wrote his laws and com- 
mands on the skin of a buffalo, and called upon all 
nations of the earth to come and take a copy — a 
summons which all obeyed except the Carianers, 
who had not leisure, being occupied in the business 
of husbandly ; and that, in consequence of this ne- 
glect, they remained ever since in a state of ignor- 
ance, without any other cares tliaii those wliich re- 
lated to their pastoral employment. On going 
away Dr Buchanan ofiered them a few pieces of 
silver, which so excited their surprise, being quite 
unaccustomed to such acts of liberality, that they 
hesitated to receive the money, and seemed at a 
loss to what motive to ascribe his bounty. After 
looking at one another, and talldng for a minute 
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or two with much eai'nestness, the women, on a 
sudden, as if liis design had just been discovered, 
all ran away laughing, whilst the men sullenly de- 
clined the gift. In fact, they concluded that the 
Doctor wanted to purchase the favoura of one of 
their females, having no notion of a disinterested 
donation. The ladies, however, did not wait to 
ascertain for whom the golden apple was designed, 
and it was in vain lie tried to convince the men 
that their suspicions were ill founded. These poor 
people entertain a delicacy in n^gard to women, 
which their more enlightened conquerors do not 
feel. To prove the purity of his intentions, how- 
ever, the Doctor left the money on the floor when 
he departed. The gentlemen returned by the same 
road, and in their way examined a mineral spring 
in the neighhomhood of the great Pagoda. 

1 had an opportunity, at Rangoon, of observing 
that the Birmans of distinction played at chess, a 
circumstance which, from our secluded situation at 
the capital, had escaped my notice. This game is 
held in high estimation among the superior ranks. 
The board they use is exactly similar to ours, con- 
taining 64 squares, and their number of troops the 
same, 16 on each side ; but the names, the power ^ 
and disposal of them, difler essentially. The king 
and his minister (a queen is never introduced by 
the Orientals) are mounted on elephants. These 
are defended by two castles or yettay, two knights 
on horseback, Mene, two oflicers on foot, one call- 
ed Meem, the other Chekey, and eight Maundelay 
or foot-soldiers. The forces of each party are ar- 
ranged on three lines, by which eight squares re- 
main unoccupied. None of the pieces possess 
equal force with our queen ; and this restricted 
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operation renders the Birman mode of playing 
more complex and difficult than ours. The Bir- 
mans affirm, that it is a game of high antiquity, 
and that it is acknowledged and authorized by 
their sacred writings, although every play of chance 
is prohibiteil. This testimony confirms * the opi- 
nion of the late Sir William Jones, that c1k*ss was 
invented in India, and is not, sis generally imagin* 
ed, of Peraian origin. The Birmans call it Che- 
dreen, a word that hears some resemblance to the 
name which is given to the game in most other 
parts of the world. 

During the time that the English deputation 
was at Ummerapoora, Captain Thomas witnessed 
at Rangoon a remarkable instance of a trial by the 
ordeal of water, the circumstances of which he 
thus related to me : — Two women of the middling 
class litigated a small property before the court of 
justice ; and as the judges found great difficulty in 
deciding the question of right, it was at length a- 
greed, by mutual consent, to put the matter to the 
issue of an ordeal. "^I'he parties, attended by the 
officers of the court, several Rhahaans, or priests, 
and a vast concoursr^ of people, repaired to a tank 
^.or pond, in the vicinity of the town. After pray- 
ing to the Rhahaans for some time, and performing 
certain purificatory ceremonials, the litigants en- 
tered the pond, and waded in it, till the water 
reached their breasts. They were accompanied by 
two or three men, one of whom placing the wo- 
men close to each other, and putting a board on 
their heads, at a signal given, pressed upon the 

* See a paper on the Indian Game of Chess by thePre- 
dent of the Asiatic Society, in the 2d \ol. of AsiaU : Re- 
H*archt*e. 
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board till he immersed them both at tlte same in- 
stant. They remained out of sight about a minute 
and a h^lf, when one of them, nearly sutfocated, 
raised her head, whilst the other continued to sit 
upon her hams at the bottom, but was immediate- 
ly lifted up by the men ; after which an officer of 
the court solemnly pronounced judgment in her 
favour ; and of the justice of this decision none of 
the by-standers appear to entertain the smallest 
doubt, from the infallibility of the proof which had 
been given. 

The trial by ordeal, in all countries where the 
Hindoo religion prevails, is as ancient as their re- 
cords. The late Ali Ibrahim Khan, native chief 
magistrate of Benares, has communicated, in a very 
curious paper, * the modes by which this appetd 
to the Deity is made, as they are described in the 
Metaschera, or Comment on the Dherma Sastra, 
in the chapter on Oaths, The Birmans, being go- 
verned by the same authority, observe nearly si- 
milar forms ; but as knowledge increases, and man- 
kind become more enlightened, these absurd prac- 
tices lose ground, and have of late years been dis- 
countenanced by the judicial courts both of India 
and of Ava. 

Pi*eviou8 to our departure, the Ma 3 rwoon of 
Peguo delivered to my care a letter addi’essed to 
the GoveiDor-general of India, couched in very 
friendly terms, but dictated in the usual style of 
turgid extravagance. He enumerated in it the 
concessions granted in favour of English commerce, 
and expressed a determination to execute his part 

* This paper wa^ presented to the Asiatie Society by 
Warren Hastinj^, Esq. See “ On the Trial by Ordeal a- 
xnong tlic Hindoos/* jisiat, Raearch. Vol* I. 
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with punctuality and attention. His Birman Ma- 
jesty has long entertained a desire to procure an 
English carriage, with the distinctions of Birman 
royalty attached to it. In this letter the May woon 
made a request that such a one might he sent ; 
and in order to direct the artist, 1 was furnished 
with a veiy intelligible and well executed draw- 
ing, ♦ performed at Ummerapoora, by the King’s 
painter. It displayed the cairiage and body of an 
English crane-necked chariot, gilded all over. 
From the top of the body there rose a regal spire, 
or piasath, in separate stages, bearing a miniature 
resemblance to those wliich ornamented the pa- 
lace and royal barge. Four lions in a crouching 
attitude guarded the carriage, two on the fore part, 
and two behind ; and a bird, designed, 1 imagine, 
to represent the Henza, or tutelary goose, was 
placed in front with expanded wings. The May- 
woon’s letter, however, contained a requisition of 
yet greater importanrcj ; which was, to obtain ma- 
terials for the (establishment of a mint-*>a design 
which, if carried into effect, f must considerably 
promote the prosperity of the country, as the ne- 

* The European part of this drawing was made from an 
old carriage which had been introduced into the Ava coun- 
try several years before. The Governor-general complied 
with both die requests contained in the May woon*s letter ; 
and, in the following year, sent a very superb chariot to 
his Birman majesty, constructed according to Uie represen- 
tation. The top of the spire, notwithstanding the body 
hung very low, was 18 feet from the ground. It was ex- 
tremely rich and well executed. 

I It is surprising that die Chinese have no national coin. 
At the port of Canton, dollars in some measure supply tb% 
deficiency ; but in the interior of the kingdom, the incon- 
venience must be generally felt 
VOL. II. 
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cefisity of weighing lumps of lead and silver, and 
ascertaining the purity, operate as a sensible im- 
pediment to commerce. 

On the 26th of November, the day preceding 
that of our embarkation, I waited on the May- 
woon, accompanied by the gentlemen of the de- 
putation and Captain Thomas, to take our final 
leave. I had occasion to feel myself individually 
obliged to him for his personal attentions, whilst 
his mild administration and pleasing manners had 
acquired my esteem. He is universally acknow- 
ledged to be a good man, and seems highly to de- 
serve that reputation. I had opportunities of wit- 
nessing several instances of his benevolence and 
humanity ; and, although his authority within his 
own jurisdiction is absolute, 1 never heard him ac- 
cused of an abuse of his power, or of a single act 
of oppression or injustice. Such a character, in a 
country where the. most rigorous and often barba- 
rous despotism prevails, is entitled to particular 
encomium. We parted with mutual, and, I am 
inclined to believe, not insincere professions of per- 
manent good will. 

On the morning of the 27th, we breakfasted on 
board the Seahorse. Most of the attendants, 
with our heavy baggage, had embarked on the pre- * 
ceding day, and at ten o’clock we weighed anchor. 
It had previously been agreed, that the Company’s 
ship should salute the Birman flag with eleven guns, 
which were to be answered by an equal number 
from the battery on shore. Captain Thomas per* 
formed his part of the agreement ; but the battery, 
which was very slow in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, returned only seven. This apparent mark 
of disrespect, which could not be attributed to ig- 
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tiorance, 1 conceived rather to originate in the per- 
son who had charge of the battery, and who might 
think to recommend himself by it, than from any 
higher authority. It was, however, such an osten- 
sible and public slight to the Company’s colours, 
thst I judged it expedient to write a note to the 
Maywoon, to acquaint him of the fact. 

We dropped down with the ebb as far as the 
Chokey, or watch station, from whence the cus- 
tomhouse officer visited the Seahorse on her first 
anival. In passing the mouth of the Pegue river, 
we observed that, at the entrance, it was nearly as 
wide as the great river ; but that breadth soon di- 
minishes to a very contracted space. Several large 
creeks branched off both to the right and the left, 
which the pilot said were navigable to a consider- 
able distance by boats of heavy burden. In the 
evening we again weighed, and crossed the bar at 
midnight. Early next morning we saw the land- 
mark called the Elephant, and, favoured by the 
ebb, passed the China Bakir river. The wind not 
being strong enough, when the tide turned, to en- 
able us to stem the flood, we again came to anchor, 
being in company with a ship named the Hope, 
bound also to Calcutta. On the following morn- 
ing we stood to the southward on the first of the 
ebb, which bore us along with it against an unfa- 
vourable breeze. On the 30th we made Diamond 
Island and Cape Negrais, and next day at an early 
hour passed a ship standing towards Rangoon, 
which appeared to have suffered severely from a 
recent storm, having lost her main-top and fore- 
top-gallant masts. The wind was at this time 
north north-west, and a heavy swell from tbei same 
quarter indicated that there had lately been a hard 
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gale, a very unusual circumstance at that season of 
the year. 

Keeping within a few leagues of the coast, wa 
continued to beat against an unfavourable wind un- 
til the 9th of December, when we made Cheduba, 
a fertile island belonging to the Birman govern^ 
ment. The channel between this island and the 
main is annually navigated by large trading boats, 
but it does not afford a safe passage for shipping. 
The length of tlie island we judged to be about 45 
miles, it yields abundance of rice, and is govern- 
ed by a Chekey, or lieutenant, who is subject to 
the Maywoon of Arracan. Having now the bene- 
fit of regular land and sea breezes, we were en- 
abled to make some progress to the northward. 
On die morning of the 11th we saw what are call- 
ed the Broken Islands, on the coast of Arracan, 
which are for the most part a barren assemblage of 
rocky eminences, affording shelter only to pirates 
and thieves. On the 12th and 13th we experi- 
enced much inconvenience, the wind, which was 
directly against us, blowing with such violence, 
that tlie ship laboured greatly, and our fore-top-sail 
was tom from the yard. On the 14th the weather 
moderated, and, the wind veering a little to the 
eastwai’d, we had the good fortune on the 16th to * 
discover a pilot schooner at anchor, between the 
eastern and western reefs near the mouth of the 
Ganges. Neap tides prevailing, our passage up 
the river was tedious, and the wind coming inva- 
riably from the northern quarter, rendered it ha^ 
zardous to proceed by night. On the 22d we 
reached Budge Budge, where 1 found a pulwar * 

* A commodious kind of boat used in the river 
Ganges. 
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waiting, which my friend Captain Sandys, as soon 
as he heard of the arrival of the Sei^orse, had 
despatched to meet me. At this place 1 quitted 
the ship, and in two hours reached Calcutta, after 
an eventful absence of ten months. 
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[No one can have perused the preceding part 
of this work in wliich an accurate reprint has 
been given of the exceedingly valuable ac- 
count furnished by Colonel Symes of his 
historical researches and diplomatic exer- 
tions in the Birmese empire, without feeling 
conscious that his stock of useful knowledge 
has been increased, and that a desire has 
been excited to know more of a people, 
in many respects so remarkable. Colonel 
Symes, it will have been perceived, while 
he traces in the distinctcst manner the his- 
tory of the Birmese from the earliest pe- 
riod in which we have any authentic tradi- 
tions concerning them, is necessarily, from 
the time in which he lived and wrote, ob- 
liged to stop short just when he has brought 
us down to near tlie commencement of the 
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present century, when the transactions which 
began to take place between the British go- 
vernment in India, and the neighbouring 
kingdom of Ava, were assuming an interest 
and importance they had never before pos- 
sessed. Colonel Symes, however, by the 
various sources of information of which he 
had it in his power to avail himself, and 
which he seems to have exhausted with un- 
abating zeal and industry, for the advantage 
of his countrymen, has prepared us for un- 
derstanding these transactions, and for at-f 
taching to them an interest with which they 
might not otherwise have been invested. In 
the sequel, it is hoped that something of a 
succinct and intelligible narrative has been 
given of our political and military operation! 
with the Birmese since the year 1800 .] 
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On the return of Colonel Symes from the court 
of Ava in the year 1796, it appeared not improba- 
ble that the feelings of mutual conciliation and 
friendship, which he had succeeded in establishing 
between the two countries, might have continued 
unimpaired for several years to come. It seems, 
however, a matter of very great difficulty to calcu- 
late upon any continuance of pacific dispositions 
on the part of the golden-footed monarch of Bir- 
mah. His policy seems rather to be that of rest- 
less ambition and perpetual action ; and if, at any 
time, he is quiet, it is the quiet of exhaustion and 
consequent necessity — ^not of inclination. Nor is 
it to be denied, that, with the aid of his ministers 
• of state, and the other machinery of his despo- 
tic government, he possesses a talent for negotia- 
tion, and personal as well as national aggrandize- 
ment, which might reflect credit upon the Machia- 
vels of perhaps more civilized, but not less artful 
cabinets. It cannot, therefore, be cause of much 
wonder, that, not long after the termination of ^ 
Colonel Symes’ embassy, new causes of distrust 
and contention arose. 
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It appears, that though the Birmese, by foree 
of arms, had subdued Arracan, yet, that they 
had never been able to reconcile its inliabitants to 
their yoke. Nor, indeed, is it likely that they 
ever attempted it ; for, with the Birmese, the con- 
quered are always slaves. Accordingly, the go- 
vernors they sent into this province, proceeded 
to such tyrannical extremities in the burdens they 
imposed upon the inhabitants, that, rather than 
submit to their grinding rapaciousness, the Ar- 
racanese left their country in crowds, and, with* 
mit either asking or receiving permission, esta- 
blished themselves in the British territory of Cliit* 
tagong. They who thus emigrated acquired the 
appellation of Mughs. It was easy to foresee that 
a system of desertion, proceeding on so extensive 
a scale, and rendered so easy of execution by the 
facility of intercourse between Chittagong and Ar- 
racnn, which are separated only by the river Naaf, 
could not be very agreeable either to the pride or 
selhshness of the Birmese monarch. Nor was the 
English government blind to the mischievous con- 
sequences which might result from its being sup- 
posed to harbour the fugitives of a neighbouring 
state. Its exertions, however, to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the evil, were of little avail ; and by 
the year 1799, it is calculated that nearly two- 
thirds of the entire population of Arracan were 
established on lai’ge tracts of land in Chittagong, 
which had hitherto lain waste and useless. The 
jealousy and anger of the Birmese was now effec- 
tually roused. They looked upon the refugees as 
then* slaves, by whose flight they had been depriv- 
ed of actiud property. An army, therefore, of 
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four tliousand men was speedily organized, and, 
without much ceremony, ordered to mandi in pur- 
suit of the runaways into Chittagong. Hens for 
some months, an irregular system of warfare was 
carried on against the new settlers ; but perceiv- 
ing that its results were ineffective, a letter, couch- 
ed in those haughty terms which the Birrnese are 
so fond of arrogating, was addressed to the head 
magistrate of Chittagong. It demanded, in the 
name of the Birman Sovereign, that the fugitives 
should be given up by the British ; and in case of 
refusal, an invasion was threatened of a more ex* 
tensive and formidable kind. To this despatch it 
was of course answered, that as long as the Bir- 
mese army remained within the British territory, 
no negotiation could be entered into. The invad- 
ers, however, at first refused to withdraw; but 
after having, with a good deal of courage, with* 
stood the attack of a British force, which was 
inarched to meet them, they, of their own accord, 
repassed the frontier. 

Notwitlistanding the determined feeling with 
which the Birrnese seem to have been actuated, it 
does not appear that onr government in India felt 
itself called upon to take any steps towards con- 
* ciliating them. On the contrary, it was resolved 
to give the Mnghs a permanent and healthy settle- 
ment on the bordere of Arracan, between the 
Ramoo river and the Naaf. This was probably 
done as a matter of sound policy, and in the ex- 
pectation that the settlement would form a useful 
barrier between our possessions and tliose of their 
enemies, the Birrnese. The results, however, did 
not answer the expectations. The Mnghs, soared 

VOL. II. X 
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by disappointment, and still langnishinfi; to regain 
the country of their forefathers, which they felt 
^ had been unjustly taken from them, instead of 
being content with the usual occupations of peace- 
ful colonists, formed themselves into tribes of pre- 
datory marauders, making contmual incursions 
into Arracan, and nourishing, with inveterate and 
hereditary ardour, their hatred of the Birmese. 
For several years, these straggles and desultory 
contests being carried on at a distance from the 
seat of government, either of Ava or British In- 
dia, seem not to have excited much attention. It 
is proper however to remai'k, tliat the Birmese, 
having been foiled in their attempt to induce the 
Company to refuse an asylum to the expatriated 
Mughs, always affected to hold it responsible for 
the injuries they sustained from their hostile in- 
cursions. 

Passing over an interval of some years, in which 
affairs went on in this manner, without any impor- 
tant results ensuing on either side, we find that, in 
1811 , some transa(*.tions took place which, as they 
paved the way for others of still more serious 
consequence, are worth recording. Among those 
who had been driven out of Arracan, and had 
taken refuge in Chittagong, was a man of some 
note, and not destitute of abilities, named King 
Berring. Having been deprived of considerable 
possessions in his own coiuitry, he naturally felt 
the hardship of his situation the more. Retain- 
ing, however, much of the influence he former- 
ly possessed over the Arracanese, he induced not 
only a large body of Mughs, but also many of 
those who had not as yet left their country, but 
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who secretly hated the Birmese, to join him in a 
general and well concerted invasion of the whole 
province of Arraran. He was so successful, that 
in a short time the capital alone was able to offer 
him any resistance. As tlie standard of what the 
Birmese considered rebellion, had been openly 
erected in Chittagong, and as King Bening had 
been residing for some time under British protec- 
tion, it was naturally enough concluded by the 
Court of Ava, that liis present proceedings were 
countenanced by our Government. This, how- 
ever, was by no means the case ; and in order to 
remove any such impression. Captain Canning was 
ordered to proceed to Rangoon, and from thence, 
if he saw occasion, to Amerapoora, in order to 
satisfy the Birmese Court that the insurgent chief 
and his followers had acted, if not in express op- 
position to the commands of the Bengal govern- 
ment, at least without its concmTcnce. This mis- 
sion did not end altogether so favourably as could 
have been wished. The Birmese authorities at 
Rangoon, far from treating the British envoy with 
that respect to which the official situation fie held 
entitled him, seem to have thought that they 
were more likely to ingratiate themselves with 
their sovereign, by casting upon him every possible 
slight short of direct insult. Under these circum- 
stances, Captain Canning did not think it prudent 
to venture further into the interior, being well in- 
formed that it was the object of the government 
to keep him, if possible, as a hostage, until the 
Company should have consented to give up the * 
insurgent Mughs. These treacherous designs he 
contrived to frustrate, not without considerable 
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difficulty; and in 1812 he returned to Calcutta, 
without having been able to allay the suspicions of 
the Birmese. 

In the mean time, King Bening had not been 
idle. He fought, however, virith various reverses 
of fortune, being one month at the head of a power- 
ful army, and the next an outlawed rebel, without 
a follower. When they who had joined his stand- 
ard were diiven out of Arracan, they invariably 
sought refuge in Cliittagong ; and the protection 
which seemed thus to be afforded them in the 
British teiTitories, so enraged the Birmese, that 
the Rajah of Arracan ojfficially announced his in- 
tention of overrunning the country with an anny 
60,000 strong, unless all the principal insurgents 
were given up. Our force on the frontiers at the 
time being exceedingly small, it was necessary to 
have recourse to negotiation, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the threatened attack. Before any thing 
decisive, as to the course our Government should 
pursue with respect to the refugees, had been de- 
termined on, King Bening, who for a while had 
been in concealment, again made bis appearance 
at the head of a considerable force. He gave 
battle to the Birmese, but was defeated, and his 
adherents again retired to Chittagong. This affair 
only served to exasperate still more the Rajah of 
Arracan, who openly accused tlie British of a 
breach of faith, and declared a war inevitable. 
Our Government, however, was not to be menaced 
into submission. Its independent and strictly 
f honourable line of conduct probably prevented the 
matter from coming to the extremity it otherwise 
would liave reached. Towards the end of the 
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yeai* 1812, King Berring, who had again taken 
the field, was attacked by a British detachment, 
and defeated. Tliis measure tended much to 
pacify the Birmese ; and upon the succession of 
the Earl of Moii'a to the government of India, 
every cause of complaint which they could possibly 
have had against us was removed, by their being 
allowed to send small parties of their troops through 
our territories, in search of King Bening and his 
partisans. For some time longer, that indefatig- 
able, but unfortunate chief, contrived to set at de- 
fiance the united efforts of his enemies ; but his 
death, which took place in 1815, seemed to hold 
out some hope of greater tranquillity. 

This hope, nevertheless, proved fallacious. The 
Birmese had of late years l^en brought into more 
immediate contact with their British neighbours, 
and were not a little startled to find a power esta- 
blished on their frontiers, capable not only of re- 
sisting all their attacks, but even, should occasion 
require, of shaking from its security the very 
centre of their dominions. This discovery cannot 
be supposed to have been very agi’eeable to the 
grasping and suspicious Court of Ava ; and ac- 
cordingly we find, that measures were speedily 
formed upon on extensive scale, by which it was 
hoped effectually to crush the prosperity and 
power of the Bengal government. Not only were 
active preparations carried on at home, but, under 
the pretence of collecting certain sacred Hindoo 
writings, a mission was despatched to Calcutta, for 
the purpose of exciting the upper provinces of 
Hindostaii to unite wi^ the Birmese in a simul- 
taneous declaration of war. In 1818, the Marquis 
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of Hastings had certain information that the Bh'- 
mese monai'ch had secretly joined the Mahratta 
confederacy, which had, for its object, the entire 
subversion of our Indian empire. To afford the 
court of Ava some pretence for having recourse to 
open hostilities, a letter was received by the Go- 
vernor-general in the July of that year, which, on 
behalf of the king of Ava, unceremoniously de- 
manded the cession of the provinces of Chittagong, 
Ramoo, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, which were 
henceforth to become dependencies of the Birmese 
empire. To this demand, which was made through 
the medium of the Rajah of Ramree, the Go- 
vernor-general replied, by a letter to the viceroy 
of Pegue, couched in the following terms “ That 
if the letter he had received, had really been writ- 
ten by order of the king of Ava, his Excellency 
lamented, that persons so incompetent to form a 
just notion of the power of the British nation in 
India, should have been able to practise on the 
king’s judgment ; that any hopes which the king 
might have been induced to entertain, that the 
British Government would be embarrassed by con- 
tests in other quarters, were entirely delusive ; 
that we were indifferent to attack from the king 
of Ava, further than, as we should regard with 
concern, the waste of lives in an unmeaning quar- 
rel ; that his Excellency trusted, however, ^at the 
king would perceive the folly of the counsellors 
who would plunge him into a calamitous war, by 
which the commerce of his empire would be wholly 
destroyed; and that if, as the Governor-general 
could not but believe, the rajah of Ramree had, 
for some unworthy purpose of his own, assumed 
the tone of insolence and menace, exhibited in his 
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letter, without the authority of the king, he hoped 
ihat a procedure so calculated to breed dissen- 
sions between two friendly states, would be visit- 
ed by the king with the severe displeasure it de- 
served. ” * 

The mild but decided tone of this answer, com- 
bined with the unexpected events of the Maliratta 
contest, kept tlie court of Ava quiet ; and in the 
ensuing year (1819), the death of the king, 
Minderajee-praw, diverted still more effectually 
its attention for a shoit time from British affaiis. 
Minderajee-praw, whose cliaracter is so well de- 
scribed by Colonel Symes, enjoyed a long and 
prosperous reign of thirty-seven years ; at the f»nd 
of which period, according to the inflated style of 
the Birmese state papers, the immortal king, 
wearied with the fatigues of royalty, went up to 
amuse himself in the celestial regions. ** He was 
succeeded, not by his son, who, during the period 
of Colonel Symes' embassy, was tbe Teekien 
or prince ro]^, and to whom Minderajee-praw is 
said to have been much attached, but who died 
before his father, in consequence of which, his 
grandson, tlie prince’s son, became heir to the 
throne. His claims, however, were not uncou- 
tested. The brothers of the late king, as is not 
onfrequently the case, when the laws of succession 
are not fiimly established, became his decided 
enemies. But failing in their machinations, the 
Prince of Tonghoo, with his family and many of* 
his friends, was executed, and the Fxmce of Prome, 

* Eitmct of » despatch from Fort William, 17th March 

isaa 
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whose daughter the new king had married, was 
thrown into prison, where he died soon after- 
wards. On the 2d of November 1819, the Em- 
peror was solemnly crowned at Ava. 

The object to which his attention was firat di- 
rected, was the reduction of the province of Cas- 
say, on the northern frontier of the empire. This 
territory had been hitherto independent of Ava ; 
but internal dissensions having arisen, and there 
being two claimants for the crown, one very na- 
turally asked the assistance of the Birmese, and 
the other of the British. The former, ever willing 
to avail themselves of any opportunity for increas- 
ing their own influence, marched an aimy into 
Assam, and placed a Rtyah of their own choosing, 
tributary to their court, in the government. The 
British, on the other hand, expressly refused to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of foreign states. It 
seems impossible, however, for the Birmese to 
come into contact with any foreign nation without 
speedily picking a quarrel with them. Having 
gained possession of Assam, they found nothing 
beyond but the eastern boundary of Bengal, and 
it was not long before they manifested their desire 
to cross that boundary. The Rajah, who had sought 
our assistance, and who, as he maintained, had been 
unjustly driven from his birthright, though he could 
not prevail upon the Bengal government to give 
him any active support, was nevertheless allowed, 
'upon the principle of neutrality which it adopted, 
to transport gunpowder and militaiy stores through 
the British territories to Assam. This was a suf- 
ficient handle for the Court of Ava. Their cele- 
brated general Maha-Bandoola was sent to take 
the command of their military force in Assam, and, 
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toon after his arriyal, it was iiitimatcd to tiie Bri-« 
tish local authorities, that if the £x-llajah was al- 
lowed to remain in the Company s territories, he 
would be taken thence by force. The conciliating^ 
answer, however, made by the Company, once 
more had the effect of delaying an open rupture ; 
and the war which the Birman emperor was at the 
time carrying on against his hereditary enemies, 
the Siamese, engrossed probably the greater part 
of his attention. The year 1822, therefore, passed 
over without any acts of hostility on either side. 
Subsequent events, however, speedily showed that 
the pacific and conceding disposition evinced by 
the Company only tended to increase the insolence 
and rapacity of the Birmese. 

In 1823, various acts of aggression were sys- 
tematically committed. Severd of our Mugh 
subjects were attacked and killed on board 
tlieir own boats in the Naaf river ; and a party 
of the Company’s elephant hunters were taken 
from within the British boundaries and carri- 
ed prisonera to Arracan. Even these insulting 
acts might have been overlooked ; but an attack 
made upon die British guard in the island of Shn- 
paree was of a still more serious kind, and could 
* be regarded in no other light than as an explicit 
declaration of undisguised hostility. We had re- 
tained the undisputed possession of this island for 
many years, and nothing but a deteimination to 
force ns into a war could have suggested the at- 
tempt to wrest it from us. The attack was made 
on the 24th of September, by a body of six hun- 
dred Anacanese troops, who killed and wounded 
several of our soldiers, upon whom they come al- 
together unoLpectedly. They were, however, 
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speedily reinforced, and the enemy was driyen 
out of the island. A remonstrance was also im- 
mediately addressed to the Court of Amerapoora, 
but no answer was deigned to be returned. The 
Govemor-genenil now became aware that there 
was but one line of conduct left for him to follow, 
and tliat further forbearance on his part would 
have been attributed to pusillanimity, and advan- 
tage taken of it accordingly. On the fifth of 
March, therefore, 1824, an official declaration of 
war was issued by the Govemment of Fort Wil- 
liam — characterized not more strongly by its tem- 
perate firmness, than by its British frankness and 
honesty. 

This step excited, as was to be expected, no 
inconsiderable sensation throughout our potoes- 
sions in Bntish India, as well as in this country, 
as soon as the news anived. It was at Cal- 
cutta, however, from its vicinity to tlie Chitta- 
gong frontier, that its importance was principal- 
ly felt. It was known there that one of the Bir- 
mise generals had already gasconadingly announc- 
ed his intention of taking possession of the town, 
preparatory to his march to England, It was 
destined, however, that ere long the arrogance of 
this haughty nation should be effectually tamed. 
The war opened with military operations on the 
frontiers of Sylhet and Chittagong, to both of 
which districts troops were speedily marched. It 
was in Sylhet and Assam that affairs of gi'eatest 
consequence took place. Our troops there were 
under the command of Major Newton, who, in 
several engagements with the far superior forces 
of the Birmese, gained decisive advantages over 
them. The first success obtained by the enemy 
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was in an aifair which took place at Doodpatlee, 
after Colonel Bowen had arrived to the assistance 
of Major Newton with a force from Dacca. The 
Birmese, araountinp; to about 2000, had, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom, stockaded themselves 
with unusual strength and care, and “ fought,” says 
Colonel Bowen, “ with a bravery and obstinacy 
which I had never witnessed in any troops.” The 
action lasted from early in the day till night-fall, 
when the Ikitish were obliged to retire with a se- 
vere loss. The Biiiuese, however, also suffered 
much ; and soon after, evacuating their stockades, 
retreated in the direction of Assam. 

Fresh troops were sent into Assam under the 
command of Colonel M‘Moiiiie, who, by the lat- 
ter end of Mai'ch, had penetrated as far as Gowa- 
bati. The Birmese government finding it neces- 
sary to concentrate theii force in another quarter, 
withdrew the gi’eater part of their troops from 
Assam, and left Colonel M^Morine in quiet pos- 
session of the country. In Chittagong, in the 
meantime, affairs were going on less successfully. 
Captain Noton held the chief command on this 
frontier, but an error seems to have been commit- 
ted in intrusting too few men to his charge. The 
* small corps he commanded was attacked in May 
by a powerful body of Birmese, and totally de- 
feated, Captain Noton and most of his brother of- 
ficers being slain in the engagement. The alarm 
speedily reached Calcutta, before which it was 
imagined the Birmese would instantly make their 
appearanod there being no intermediate force to 
oppose their advance, la this emergencjf, the 
European inhabitants formed themselves into a 
militia, and a large propoition of the crews of the 
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Coinpany*« ships were landed to aid in protectiBg 
the town. But the panic was soon discovered to 
be greater than the occasion required. The ene* 
my did not think of approacliing one step nearer 
than Ramoo, where, for a time, they took up their 
head-quarters. 

While these events were passing on the north- 
ern frontiers of the Birman empire, a plan was 
matured by the Bengal government, the execution 
of which was to effect an entire change in the fea- 
tures of the present war. Hitherto, we had been 
acdng principally on the defensive ; but it was ne- 
cessary, considering the enemy we had to deal 
with, to make it a leading object not more to re- 
pel aggression, than to humble arrogance and inti- 
midate fool-hardiness. It was necessary to show 
the Birmese that we could not only endure, but 
inflict ; — that as we wei'e not easily roused into 
anger, so -our animosity was only the more fearful 
when it at length broke forth. The measure which 
was about to be carried into effect was that of des- 
patching a considerable force by sea to make a 
descent upon some part of the enemy’s coast, where 
probably such a visitation was but little expected. 
The force destined for tins important expedition 
was supplied by the two Presidencies of Bengal * 
and Madi’as ; and, when united, was put under 
the command of Brigadier-General Sir Archibald 
Campbell. The place of rendezvous was thh port 
of Cornwallis, in the Andaman islands, where the 
troops arrived by the 3d of May 1824. From 
thence Sir Archibald Campbell sailed on the 5th, 
direct for Rangoon, detaching one part of his force 
under Brigadier M^Reagh against the Island of 
Cheduba, and another under Major Wahab against 
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the Island of Negrais. On the 10th the fleet an- 
chored in the Rangoon River, and on the follow- 
ing morning sailed up to the town, in order of at- 
ta^, receiving little ot no molestation by the way. 

The Birmese at Rangoon seem to have been 
taken completely by surprise 4 and when the news 
of the arrival of a British fleet spread over the 
country, nothing could exceed the wondering con- 
sternation of the inhabitants. In whatever virtues^ 
however, the Birmese may be deficient, certainly 
courage is not of the number ; and as soon aa 
their fent emotions of astonishment had subsided, 
they prepared at all hazards for a resolute, and, 
in this instance, we ought perhaps to say, pa- 
triotic defence. Perceiving their feebleness, and 
being not as yet sufiiciently aware of their hardi- 
hood and folly, the British commander humanely 
forbore opening a fire upon the town, in expecta- 
tion that its governor Would offer him some terms 
of capitulation. But it was soon discovered that 
no such intention was entertained. A feeble and 
ill-directed fire was commenced upon the ships 
from a sixteen-gun battery, which was in a veiy 
short time effectually silenced. Hie troops were 
thmi ordered into the boats to effect a landing, and 
in less than twenty minutes the British flag was 
seen flying in the town, without the loss of a sin- 
gle life, or the discharge of a single musket. It 
was only the houses of Rangoon, however, tlmt 
were thus got possession of. The inhabitants had 
all betaken themselves to the jungles in the neigh- « 
hourhood, and our troops found nothing but a col- 
lection of empty habitations to refresh themselves 
in after their fatigues. The quantity of ordnance 
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captured was indeed considerable, but » general 
of a very imperfect description. Tlie Islands of 
Cheduba and Negrais fell into our hands mudi 
about the same time, though not without a very 
spirited opposition on the part of the inhabitants 
of both. 

The prospects of our little army, now quartered 
in Rangoon, were any thing but encouraging. The 
town was empty, in the most literal sense of the 
wonl. Every attempt to establish any intercourse 
with the native Birmese, for the purpose of ob- 
taining provisions, was found to be fruitless. The 
rainy season was just setting in, which in Eastern 
climates is always peculiarly unhealthy to Euro- 
pean constitutions ; and, as far as any accurate in- 
formation could be procured, it was ascertained 
that his golden-footed Majesty was making prepa- 
rations, on the most magnificent scale, “ to cover 
the face of the earth with an innumerable host, 
and to drive back the wild foreigners into the sea 
from whence they came. ” To add still fuitlier to 
the discomfort of Sir Archibald Campbell’s situa- 
tion, some disagreements unfortunately took place 
between the naval and land forces. It had been 
expected, it is true, that the meie capture of Ran- 
goon, together with the two other maritime pos- 
sessions of the Birmese, already alluded to, would 
have produced such an effect on the Court of Ava, 
that terms of peace would have been immediately 
proposed. Nothing, however, was fiuther from 
^ tlie intentions of that proud Court ; and subsequent 
events proved, that 'though the Birmese may he 
beaten, they will die rather than confess they have 
been so. 

Thp C ommandcr-in-chicf, therefore, finding that, 
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9B yet, no practical benefits had resulted from bis 
success, and that, on the contrary, the almost im- 
penetrable jungles which surround Rangoon were 
rapidly tilling with troops from all quarters, ad- 
mirably skilled in every species of desultory war- 
fare, and prepared to dnve him either once more 
into his ships, or, if he thought of advancing, to 
dispute every inch of ground with him, saw the 
necessity of having recom’se immediately to bold 
and vigorous measures. His first object was, to 
ascertain the possibility of obtaining a sufficient 
number of boats, manned by skilful pilots, to con- 
vey a considerable part of bis force up the Irra- 
waddy. This river may be set down as the great 
high road of the Birman empire. Indeed all the 
knowledge which we possess of that country, was 
gathered by Colonel Syme8,^d our other envoys, 
upon its banks. It runS from north to south, 
tlirough the whole of th^ kingdom of Ava ; and to 
it alone is to l>e attributed the internal commercial 
prosperity of the empire. Every village on its 
banks is obliged to furnish one or more war-boats, 
carrying from forty to fifty men each ; and of these 
his Majesty can muster, on the shortest notice, 
four or five hundred. An impression appears to 
have been entertained by our Indian government, 
that, from the spirit of dissatisfaction which they 
supposed must necessarily exist in the minds of 
many of the inhabitants against the tyranny of 
tlieir despotic monarch, they would bo found, in 
numerous instances, willing to give all the aid in^ 
their power to the British. It was recollected, 
besides, that Rangoon was a town of Pegue, one 
of tlie conquered provinces of the Birman empire, 
and tliat, for along period of years, die most deter- 
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mined hoslility had existed between the two coun- 
tries. There was perhaps nothing irrationally san- 
guine in the hopes which these considerations gayo 
rise to, but they were entirely fallacious. 'VS^at- 
ever complaints the Birmese might have among 
themselves against their government, and however 
severely the Peguers might continue to feel the 
subjection into which they had been reduced from 
a state of independence, yet, like the people of an- 
cient Greece, at the appearance of a common foe, 
all these causes of internal dissension were forgot- 
ten. Not a single boatman acquainted with the 
navigation of the Irrawaddy was to be procured ; 
and whether inspired with fear or patriotism, but 
one desire was manifested, from the throne to the 
hovel, to shun all intercourse with the English, 
It would probably also have been dangerous to 
have ventured far up thoitewaddy, unless the co- 
operation of a land force could have been depend*^ 
od on ; and before that could be the case, it would 
be necessary to clear the way by some hard fight- 
ing. The design, therefore, was for the present 
atodoned. 

In the meanwhile, the rainy season set in with 
all its attendant evils. The rain fell in such quan- 
tity, that it was impossible for our troops to keep 
the field, and act upon a regular system. Haras- 
sed, too, by continual incursions of the eRemy, 
threatened with an approaching famine, and redu- 
ced by an epidemic, which broke out amongst 
'them, to a state of the greatest debility, it seemed 
almost Impossible for them to achieve any thing of 
importance. Neither the hostility, however, of the 
B^ese, nor of the climate, couM subdue British 
courage. For six months, from May till Decern- 
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heTf our operations were confined to Rangoon and 
its vicinity, it being the determination of the ene* 
uiy to prevent us, if possible, from advancing a 
Rt§p into the country. Our ultimate success in 
compelling them to retreat further into the interior, 
and thereby affording us an opportunity of follow- 
up them, depended not so much on the decisive 
advantage gained in any one action, as on the con- 
tinued judgment and skill which regulated tlie 
whole system of our military tactics. We never 
advanc^d a few miles out of Rangoon for the pur- 
pose either of dislodging the enemy from a posi- 
tion they had taken up, or of gaining possession 
of some post which appeared of importance, with- 
out being almost sure of achieving our object. But 
as soon as a certain resistance had been made, the 
Birtnese weie accustomed to retreat leisurely from 
their stockades into the jungles, where, though we 
knew we had beaten them, it was impossible for us 
to follow. Many rencontres of this description 
took place, into the details of which it is unneces- 
sary for us to enter. A short account of one or 
two of the most remarkable will suifice as a de- 
scription of the whole. 

. On the 28 th of May, the British and Birmese 
troops came into contact for the first time. Sir 
Archibald Campbell led his forces about five miles 
up the Rangoon river, and found the enemy had 
taken a position in one or two scattered villages^ 
fianked on both sides by a jungle^ Confident in 
the strength of their situation, they received thee 
British with shouts and cries of Come ! come ! ** 
A heavy fire was immediately commenced upon 
om* tiroops, whose muskets havmg suffered from 
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ndoi were so inefficient that it was necessary far 
them to dose without loss of time. The Bhrmeso 
were altogether unable to withstand the violeiftia 
of our charge ; but, shut in as they were in l^eir 
own encampment, and thrown into irretriesrable 
confusion by the impetuosity of our attack, their 
only fdtemative was to continue fighting with des^ 
Derate resolution until they were cut to pieces, 
Being unaccustomed to give, they did not expect 
quarter, and in self-defence, therefore, our soklieri 
were unfortunately obliged to disregard the die* 
Sates of humanity. Having taken possession of 
the villages, in which about 400 Burmese lost their 
lives, & Archibald reconducted his troops to 
Rangoon, 

Soon after tills affair two deputies aiTived from 
the Birmese camp, under pretence of negociating 
a peace, but in reality, only with the view of 
gaining time for the nudn body of the enemy to 
strengthen themselves as much as possible at Kern- 
mindhie, a village three miles above Rangoon, on 
an elevated situation, with a thick forest in its rear. 
They were intended pm'haps to act also as spies, and 
report upon the condition and spirits of the British 
army. Whatever was their object nothing saris- * 
factory was proposed by them in the interview 
Aey ^d with our commissioners. Determined to 
eonyiiiLce the Birmese that we were not to be 
lulled into a treacherous security, our Commander, 
on the morning of the day ahet their departure, 
«(l0tfa June), ordered a general advance upon 
Kemmindine, The road was not left undisputed* 
About half way a stroi^ stockade ran across it, 
the fruitless attempt to defend which cost the ene- 
my two hundred men. The way beiqg cleared. 
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tba ealamn again moTed forward, coimt^ing of a* 
boat SOOO men, and by night-fsill the troops had 
taken their position in many places within a 
hundred yards of where the enemy was posted. 
At daybreak on the following day, firing com-^ 
menced, Which upon our part, in less than two 
hours, produced a very visible breach in their forti- 
fications. This, together with the recollection 
of their discomfiture the day before, operated so 
powerfully on the Birmese, that notwithstanding 
the still existing strength of their stockade they 
thought proper quietly to evacuate the place dur*^ 
mg the cannonade. It was this facility of securing 
a retreat, assisted as they were by the chain of 
posts which they occupied, and the thickness of 
the surrounding jungle, that particularly annoyed 
our troops, who, just in the very moment of victory, 
constantly found that their enemy had slipped as it 
were from between their very fingers. The object, 
however, which Sir Archibald Campbell had in view 
in making this attack, was fully accomplished. A 
terror of the British arms began to pervade the coun« 
try; and, in the course of a few days, every stockade 
in the immediate vicinity of Rangoon was aban- 
» doned. In this, as well as in all his other expe** 
ditions on the banks of the river, the Commander- 
in-chief received most effective and valuable as- 
sistance from the co-operation of the naval part of 
his force. 

A short cessation from active hostilities took 
place, after the affair of Kemmindine ; but both * 
parties were preparing to renew operations with 
increased vigour. A reinforcement arrived at 
Rangoon from Madras; and the detachments 
whi<^ had taken possession of Cheduba and Ne- 
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grais, returned very seasonably to the maiivaniiyf 
now a good deal weakened from various causey 
The Binnese, on their part, were not idle. Their 
former generals having failed in driving “ the wild 
foreigners into tlie sea,” had fallen into disgrace, 
and were succeeded by a senior oiEcer of some 
reputation, who brought with him a considerable 
body of fresh troops. His object was, not ^o 
much to meet the British in open fight, as to hem 
them in within a limited space, and harass them 
witli a protracted system of desultory warfare. To 
such proceedings, it was of course not our interest 
quietly to submit ; and accordingly, vaiious expe- 
ditions were undertaken for the pm-pose of break- 
ing through the cordon which tlie enemy was at- 
tempting to form round us. In one of these, ten 
stockades were taken in one day, and the new ge- 
neral, with many other chiefs of rank, were killed. 

Still, however, no thoughts of peace were en- 
tertained by the Birmese ; and it was now evi- 
dent, that whatever successes were gained, as long 
as our operations were confined to the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, no effect would be produced by 
them on the Court of Avsl, Unprovided, there- 
fore, as Sii* Archibald Campbell was, with the 
means of advancing into the interior, he resolved 
to have recourse to the only other alternative left 
him, which was to intimidate the Birmese still 
further, by the capture of some of their southern, 
maritime possessions. An expedition was fitted 
iiout for this purpose, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Miles, who, in the course of a few 
months, made himself master of Tavoy, Mergue, 
^d Tenasserim, seaports of much importance on 
tjm eastern shores of the empire. _ , 
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Two of the king’s brothers, the princes of Tong« 
hoo and Sarawnddy, now took the command of 
the army. The one fixed his head-quarters at Pe« 
gne, and the other at Donoobew, both at a con* 
siderable distance from Rangoon. Along with them 
came a body of astrologers, who were most proba- 
bly kept in pay by the Birmese government,' as 
useful en^nes by which to act on the superstition 
of the people ; and likewise a party of troops, cal* 
led the King’s Invulnerables, from the belief en- 
tertained, or affected to be entertained, botli by 
themselves and their countrymen, that the fire of 
an enemy could not injure them. Notwithstand- 
ing the extensive nature of their preparations, how-» 
ever, and the confidence they expressed in their 
own success, the operations of this new armament 
ended as disastrously as those of any which had 
preceded it. Instead of gaining any advantage 
over the British, they were invariably driven back 
with considerable loss, as often as they attempted 
to approach our encampments. Yet it is not to 
be denied or concealed, that the Birmese are no 
contemptible antagonists : they are constitutions 
ally brave, they are trained to arms from their 
cradle, and there is a persevering obstinacy in their 
style of fighting, which, with troops less perfectly dis- 
ciplined than those of England, would have every 
chance of being ultimately crowned with success. 

But the golden-footed Monarch of Ava bad 
found out, at length, that, however he might at 
first have affected to despise the small army which* 
had taken possession of Rangoon, 600 miles dis- 
tant from his capital, it was more than a match for 
the best generals he could send against it, followed 
by thousands of his favourite tro<^. He saw the 
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necessity, therefore, of colleeting his enei^esfor a 
yet more powerful effort* His forced, he found, 
were too much scattered ; he was convinced that 
he was attempting to do too much at once. Ho 
recalled, therefore, the armies he had sent into 
Assam and Arracan ; and, concentrating the whole 
military power of his kingdom, he gave the entire 
command to Maha Bandoola, whom we have had 
occasion to mention already, and whose reputation, 
from his partial successes over the British in Chitta- 
gong, stood exceedingly high. Bandoola, as we 
have already related, had advimced to Ramoo, 
where he was probably making preparations for an 
expedition into Bengal ; and it is not unlikely that 
he found it exceedingly disagi-eeable to be awaken- 
ed from his dream of future victory, by being 
recalled to defend his own country from invasion. 
His retreat from RamoO, and subsequent march 
through Arracan, (which in the midst, as it was, of 
the rainy season, must have been a peculiarly ar- 
duous one), relieved the inhabitants of Calcutta 
from considerable anxiety ; and, shortly afterwards, 
enabled our troops in that quarter to advance with 
little opposition into the very interior of Arracan, 
taking possession of the capital itself. 

As soon as Maha Bandoola arrived at Ava, 
every honour and attention was conferred upon 
him by his sovereign ; and, after a short delay in 
the capital, he set out for Donoobew, accompanied 
by a large fleet of war-boats, which carried down 
^tbe liver strong reinforcements of men and mili- 
tary stores. We were not, however, unprepared 
to receive these new enemies ; and some ovgrtutea 
of a friendly nature^ which we had a short time be- 
fore received from the Siamese, tended to inspire 
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dearly foreseen, that an adrance towards the ca- 
pital of the empire would be necessary before we 
could expect to intimidate the Birman monarch 
into a desire for peace, 500 native artisans had 
been sent to Rangoon h'om Chittagong, who were 
bnsily employed in preparing boats to convey our 
troops up the Iirawaddy. The an*iva], likewise, of 
several battalions of British and native infantry, as 
well as of some troops of cavalry, added consider- 
ably to our numerical and actual force. Towards 
the end of November, the largest and best ap- 
pointed ai’my which the Birman government had 
yet sent into the field, marched down from Donoo- 
bew, and made their appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, with the intention of driving us 
first from our position at Kemmindine, and then 
of forcing the scattered remains of our ai*my 
to seek for safety in their ships. The name of the 
Commander-in-chief, Bandoola,Va8 in itself a tower 
of strength ; and there was not probably a Birman 
into whose imagination the thought ever for a 
moment entered, that this invincible leader could, 
by any possibility, be unsuccessful. 

Both armies met for the first time on the Ist of 
December ; and as the particulars of their first en- 
gagement, where so much talent was dbplayed on 
both sides, cannot fiul to be read with interest, we 
shall make no apology for introducing in this place 
an extract from the London Gazette Extraordinaiy 
of April 24. 1825,-- consisting of - * 

** Cop^ of a Letter from Brigadier- General Sir A. 
Campbell, K. C. B., to George Swinton, Esq., dated 
Head-Quai ters, Rangoon, 9th December 1824. 

Sir,<— The long-threatened, and, on my part, no Icsn 
anxiously wished for event, has at length taken place. 
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Maha Bandoola, said to be accompanied by the Prumeii cC 
Tongho and Sarawuddy, appeared in fi'ont of my pcaitiim 
on the morning of the 1st instant, at the head of tho^hote 
United force of the Birman empire, amounting, upon the 
most moderate calculation, to from fifty to sixty thousand 
tnen, apparently well aimed, with a numerous artilleryi 
and a body of Cassay horse, llieir haughty leader h^ 
Insolently declared his intention of leading us in captive 
chains to grace the triumph of the Golden Monarch $ but 
it has pleased God to expose the vanity of his idle threats, 
and crown the heroic efforts of my gallant little army with 
a most complete and signal victory. 

The enemy had assembled his forces in the heavy 
Jungle in our front, during the night of the 30th ult. ; atid^ 
being well aware of his near approach, 1 had previously 
made every necessary arrangement for his reception, in 
ivhatever way he might think proper to leave his impervi* 
ous camp. The absence of Lieutenant- Colonel Godwin 
at Martaban, and of a strong detachment under Liettten* 
ant^Colonel Mallet, which I had sent to display the 
tish flag in the ancient capital of Peguc, had much weaken- 
ed my force ; but I had been too long familiar with the 
resolute resolution of Briti^ troops, to have felt any re- 
Rret that fortune had given me an opportunity of contend- 
ing with Bandoola and his formidable legions, even under 
circumstances of temporary disadvantage. 

** Early in the morning of the 1st inst., the enemy 
commenced his operations by a smart attack upon our post 
at Kemmindine, commanded by Major Yat^ and gar- 
risoned by the Sfitii Madras Native Infantry, with a de- 
tachment of the Madras European Regiment, supported , 
on the river by as strong a naval force as could be spared* 

*As the day became light, it discovered numerous, and, 
apparently, formidable masses of the advancing enemy i»- 
auing from the jungle, and moving, at some distance, Upon 
both our flanks, for the purpose of surrounding us, which 
J allowed them to effect without interruption, leating us 
only the narrow channel of the Rangoon river utioccupied 
^’tn our reari 

Bandoola had now fully exposed to me his plan of 
operations, and my own reMflutioa was instantly adopted 
of allowing, andoven encouraging him to bring hit 
means and resources firoai the jungle to the more open 
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^tintry on his left, where I knew I could at anf time at* 
tend him to advantage. 

a* The right corps of the Birmesc army had crossed to the 
Dallah side of the Rangoon river, and in the course of the 
morning was observed in several divisions crossing the 
plain towards the site of the ruined village of Dalla, where 
it took post in the neighbouring jungle, sending on a di* 
vision to occupy the almost inaccessible ground on the 
hank of the river, and from which they soon opened a dis* 
taut fire upon the shipping. Another division immediate^ 
ly took ground in front of Kemmindine, and for sii suc- 
cessive days tned in vain every effort that hope of success 
and dread of failure could call forth, to drive the braVe 
26th and a handful of Europeans from this post, while 
tremendous fire-rafts, and crowds of War-boats, were every 
day employed in the equally vain endeavour to drive the 
shipping from their station ofi* the place. 

«« The enemy’s right wing and centre occupied a rauge 
of hills immediately in front of the great Dagon pagoda, 
covered with so thick a forest as to be impenetrable to all 
but Birman troops, and their left extended nearly two 
miles further, along a lower and more open ridge to the 
village of Puzendoon, where their extreme left rested. They 
were no sooner thus placed in position, than muskets and 
spears were laid aside for the pick-axe and shovel, and in 
an incredibly short space of time every part of their line 
out of the jungle was strongly and judiciously entrenched. 

“ In the afternoon of the 1st, I observed an opportuni* 
ty of attacking the enemy’s left to advantage, and ordered 
Migor Sale, with 4^H) men from the 13th Light Infantry, 

, and 18th Madras Native Infantry, under Major Dennte 
of the former, and Captain Ross of the latter corps, to 
move forward to the point I had selected, and I never 
witnessed a more dashing charge than was made on tlii« 
occasion by his Majesty’s I3th, while the 18th Native In<^ 
fantry followed their example with a spirit that did them 
honour, carrying all opposition before them. They burst 
through the entrenchments, carrying dismay and terror in<*W 
to the enemy’s ranks, great numbers of whom were slain, 
and the party return^ loaded with arms, standards, and 
Other trophies. Having correctly ascertained every thing 
I requited, 1 now, m 1 originally determiaed, al^tained 
TOS.. II. Z 
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from giving any serious interruption to the indefadguble 
labour of the opposing army, patiently waiting until I 
the whole of their material fblly brought forward and with-, 
in my reach. About sunset in the evening, a cloud of 
skinnishers were pushed forward close under the north- 
east angle of the pagoda, who, taking advantage of tlie 
nuiny pagodas and strong ground on nur front, commenc- 
ed a harassing and galling fire upon the works. I at once 
saw we should suffer from tlicir fire, if not dislodged, 
therefore ordered two companies of the 38th regiment, 
under Captain Piper (an officer 1 have often had occasipn 
to mention), to advance and drive them back. Were it 
permitted, on such an occasion, to dwell upon the enthu- 
siastic spirit of my troops, 1 would feel a pleasure in re<- 
counting the burst of rapture that followed every order to 
advance against their audacious foe ; but it is sufficient to 
remark, Uiat the conduct of tiicsc two companies vras most 
conspicuous. They quickly gained their point, and fully 
acted up to the character they have ever sustained. At 
daylight, on the morning of the 2d, finding the ene- 
my had very much encroached during the night, and had 
entrenched a height in front of tlie north gate of tlie pa* 

e which gave them an enfilading fire upon part of our 
1 directed Captain Wilson, of the 38th regiment, 
with two companies of tliat corps, and one hundred men 
of the 28th Madras Native Infantry, to drive them from, 
the hill. No order was ever more rapidly or handsomely 
obeyed. The brave Sepoys, vying with tlieir British com- 
rades in forward gallantry, allowed the appalled Binnese 
no time to rally, but drove them from one breast- work to 
another, fighting them in tlic very holes they liad dug 
finally to prove their graves. 

In the course of this day. Colonel Mallett's detocli- 
ment returned from Pegue, having found the old city 
completely deserted, and gave me the additional means of 
attacking the enemy the moment the time arrived. 

During the 3d and 4th, the enemy carried on his la- 
hours with indefatigable industry ; and but for tlie inimit- 
able practice of our artillery, commanded by Captain 
Murray, in the absence, from indisposition, of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hopkinsoiiy w'e must have been severely annoyed 
by the incessant fire from bis trenches. 

The attacks upon Kemmindine continued with un- 
abating violence ; but the uny ieldiiig spirit of Majot Yates 
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and. his steady troops, although exhausted with fatigue and 
want of rest, baffled every attempt on shore ; while Cap- 
tain Uyves, with his Majesty’s sloop Sophia, the Honour- 
able Company’s cruiser Teignmouth, and some flotilla and 
row gun-boats, nobly maintained the lung-established 
fame of the British navy, in defending the passage of the 
liver against the most furious assaults of the enemy’s 
war> boats, advancing under cover of the most tremendous 
fire-rafts, which the unwearied exertions of British sailors 
could alone have conquered. 

•• Captain Ryves lost no opportunity of coming in con- 
tact wiUi the much vaunted boats of Ava; and in one 
morning, five out of six, each mounting a heavy piece of 
ordnance, were boarded and captured by our men* of-war’s 
boats, commanded by Lieutenant Kellett of his Majesty’s 
ship Arachne, and Lieutenant Goldfinch of the Sophia^ 
whose intrepid conduct merits the highest praise. 

** The enemy having apparently completed his left wing 
witli its ful? complement of artillery and warlike stores, 1 
determined to attack that part of his line early on the 
morning of the 5th. I requested Captain Chadds the 
senior naval officer here, fo move up to the Puzendoon 
creek duiing tlic night, with the gun-flotilla, bomb-ketch, 
and commence a cannonade on the enemy’s rear at 
daylight. This service was most judiciously and success- 
fully performed by tliat officer, who has never yet disap- 
pointed me in my most sanguine expectations. At the 
same time, two columns of attack were formed, agreeably 
to orders 1 had issued on the preceding evening, com- 
posed of details from the different regiments of the army. 
'Hie first, consisting of 1100 men, I placed under the or- 
ders of tliat gallant officer, M<ijor Sale, and directed him 
to attack and penetrate the centre of the enemy's line ; 
the other, consisting of 600 men, T intrusted to Major 
Walker, of the 3d Madras Native Li^t Infantry, with or- 
ders to attack their left, which had approached to within a 
few hundred yards of Rangoon. At seven o’clock, both 
columns moved forward to the point of attack; both 
were led to my perfect satisfaction ; and both suoceededP 
with a dejgree of ease, their intrepid and undaunted con- 
duct uncmubtedly insured; and 1 directed Lieutenant 
Archibald, with a troop of tlie Governor-general’s body 
guard, which had been landed the preceding evening, to 
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Rillow the eolumn under Major Sale, and take ad!vantage 
of any opportunity which might offer, to charge. 

'* The enemy were defeated and dispersed in every di- 
rection ; and the body guard, gallantly charging over 
broken and swampy ^ound, completed their terror and 
dismay. The Cassay horse fled, miVed with the retreating 
infantry ; and all their artillery, stores, and reserve depots, 
which had cost them so much toil and labour to get up, 
with a great quantity of small arms, gilt shatahs, stan- 
dards, and other trophies, fell into our hiuids. Never was 
victory more complete or more decided ; and never was 
the triumph of discipline and valour, over the disjointed 
efforts of irregular courage, and infinitely superior num- 
bers, more conspicuous. Majors Dennie and Tliomhill, 
of the Idth Light Infantry, and Major Gore of the 89th, 
were distinguished by the steadiness with which they led 
their men ; but it is with deep regret I have to state, th6 
loss we have sustained, in the death of Major Walker, one 
of India's best and bravest soldiers, who fell while leading 
his column into the enemy's entrenchments; when the 
command devolved upon Major Wahab, who gallantly 
conducted the column during the rest of the action ; and 
1 observed the 34th Madras Native Light Infantry, on this 
occasion, conspicuously forward. 

** The Birmese left wdng tims disposed of, I patiently 
waited its effect upon the right, posted in so thick a forest 
as to render any attack in that quarter in a great measure 
impracticable. 

** On the 6th I had the plensure of observing that Ban- 
doola had brought up the scattered remnant of his defeat- 
ed left to strengthen his right and pentre, and continued 
day and night employed in carrying on his approaches in 
front of the great pagoda. 1 ordered the artillery to slack- 
en its fire, and the infantry to keep wholly out of sight, 
allowing him to cany on his fruitless labour with littla 
annoyance or molestation. As I expected, he took sys- 
tem far timidity ; and on the morning of the 7th instant, 
J[ had his whole force posted in my immediate front — his 
first line entrenched so close, that the soldiers in their bar- 
racks could distinctly hear the insolent threats and re- 
proaches of the Birman bravoes. 

** The lime had now arrived to undeceive them in fhdr 
sanguine, but ill-founded hopes. I instantly made my 
arrangements, and at half past eleven o'clock every thing 
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WM in readiness to assault the trenches in four columna 
of attack, under the superinteiidance of Lieuteiiant-Colo- 
neJl Miles, my second m command, and commanded by 
I. Jeutenant- Colonels Mallet, Parlby, Brodie, and Captain 
Wilson of the 38th Regiment. At a quarter before twelve 
X ordered every gun that ivould bear upon the trenches to 
open, and their fire was kept up with an effect that never 
was surpassed ; Major Sale at the same time, as directed, 
making a diversion on the enemy’s left and rear. At twelve 
o’clock the cannonade ceased, and the columns moved for- 
>rard to their respective points of attack. Every thing 
V'as done under my own Immediate eye, but where all b^' 
haved so nobly, 1 cannot pajrticularize ; but I must in 
justice state, that Captain Wilson’s and Lieutenant^ Colo- 
nel Parlby’s divisions first made an impression, from which 
the enemy never recovered. They were driven from all 
their works witliout a check, abandoning all their guns, 
with a great quantity of arms of every description ; and 
certainly not the least amusing part of their formidable 
prepararions was a great number of ladders for escalading 
t|ie Great Pagoda, found in rear of their position. The 
total defeat of Bandoola’s army was now most fully ac- 
complished. His loss, in killed and wounded, from the 
nature of the ground, it is impossible to calculate ; but 1 
am confident I do not exceed the fairest limit, when 1 
state it at 5000 men. In every other respect the mighty 
host, which so lately tlireatened to overwhelm us, now 
scarcely exists. It commenced its inglorious Right dur- 
ing last night. Humbled* dispersing, and deprived of their 
arms, tliey cannot, for a length of time, again meet us in 
the field, and the lesson tliey have now received will, 1 am 
Confident, prove a salutary antidote to tlie native arro- 
gance and vanity of the Birmese nation. Thus vanished 
the hopes of Ava: and those means which the Birmese 
government were seven months in organizing for our an- 
nihilation, have been completely destroyed by us in tlie 
course of seven days. Of 300 pieces of ordnance that ac- 
companied the grand army, 241) are now in our camp, and 
in muskets tlicir loss is to them irreparable. 

Our loss in killed and wounded, although severe, 
will not, I am sure, be considered great for the important 
services we have had the honour to perform. 

Of my troops I cannot say enough ; their valour was 
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cHily equalled by the cheerful patience with whidi they 
bore long and painful privations. My Europeans fought 
like Britons, and proved themselves wortiiy of the coun- 
try that gave them birth; and, I trust, I do the gallant 
sepoys justice when 1 say, that never did troops more 
strive to obtain the palm of honour, than they to rival 
their Eurcqiean comrades in every thing that marks the 
steady, true, and daring soldier. 

** My obligations to Captains Chadds and Ryves, and 
die officers and seamen of bis Majesty's na'vr, are great 
and numerous. In Captain Charlds himself 1 have al- 
ways found that ready alacrity to share our toils and dan- 
gers, that has ever characterized the profession he belongs 
to ; and the most cordial zeal in assisting and co-operating 
with me on every occasion. 1 have dso to notice the 
good conduct of the Honourable Company's cruizers, the 
gun-flotilla, and row-boats , nor ought 1 to omit men- 
tioning the handsome conduct of Captain Binny, acting 
agent for the Bengal transports, in volunteering both hie 
European crew and ship for any semce. On the present 
occasion she was anchmed off Dali, and sustained some 
loss from the enemy's fire. 1 may also add, tliat every 
transport in tlie river was equally anxious to contribute 
every possible assistance to the public service. 

Notwithstanding the defeat, so unexpected on 
his part, which Bandoola thus sustained, not many 
days elapsed before that inde&tigable leader suc- 
ceeded in raUykig his scattered forces, and with a 
body of about 25,000 men returned to within 
three miles of the Pagoda alluded to in Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell’s despatch, and commenced en^ 
trenching and stockading, ” in the words of lhat 
Genera], “ with a judgment in point of position 
such as would do credit to the best instructed en- 
gineers of the most civilized and warlike nations. ” 
^rhis position, however, Sir Archibald determmed 
to attack on the Idth of December ; and from the 
liklmirable manner in which the fire of the artillery 
was directed, in less than fifteen minutes the eo- 
lumns destined for carrying the breach were in poa- 
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tesBion, not only of the enemy s work, but of fais 
camp, which was left standing, with all the bag* 
gage, and a great proportion of his ai-ms and am- 
munition. “ When it is known, ” says the Com- 
mander-in-chief, “ that 1300 British infantry 
stormed and carried by assault the most formidable 
entrenched and stockaded works I ever saw, de- 
fended by upwards of 20,000 men, I trust it is 
unnecessary for me to say more in praise of sol- 
diers performing such a prodigy ; future ages will 
scarcely believe it. ” It is proper, however, to 
mention, that upon this occasion Bandoola did not 
command in person ; the chief to whom he had 
intrusted that duty was mortally wounded whilst 
gallantly defending die stockade. 

On the same day on which this very brilliant 
Action took place, under the superintendance of 
Captain Chadds, the senior naval officer at Ran- 
goon, an attack was made upon a fleet of thirty- 
two of the enemy’s war-boats. Of these, princi- 
pally through the aid of the Diana steam-boat, 
which accompanied this expedition, and the celerity 
of whose motions, even against wind and tide, in- 
spired the Birmese with the greatest consteniation, 
^rty were captured, having been previously aban- 
doned by their crews, who, upon the approach of 
the steam-boat, threw themselves into the river, 
and were eidier drowned or swam ashore, appa- 
rently in an agony of terror. In consequence of 
these continued disasters, Maha Bandoola found it 
necessary to lead back his army much shattered tc^ 
Donoobew. 

It was now for the first time tliat the British 
army at Rangoon found itself in undisturbed pos- 
tassioii of a considerable district of country^ and 
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ECtive preparations were immediately made for 
taking every advantage of this new situation of af- 
fau’s. Orders were issued to prepare for a speedy 
advance into the interior ; and besides the continual 
arrival of transports from the Presidencies, this ob- 
ject was not a little favoured by the return of many 
of the inhabitants of the country to their former 
places of residence in Rangoon and its vicinity, 
and by their consenting to open a regular traffic 
with the British in all articles of consumption. 
Some of the native watermen too volunteered into 
our service, by whose assistance we were enabled 
to obviate many of the difficulties which our ignor- 
ance of tlie navigation of the Irrawaddy would 
otherwise have occasioned. 

Certainly at this moment the situation of the 
Birmese monarch was any thing but enviable. The 
most numerous armies, headed by the most skilful 
generals he could send into the field, had been de- 
feated again and again. The victorious troops at 
Rangoon were about to march for Ava ; from the 
north-east frontier of AiTacan a large force under 
Brigadier-general Morison was preparing to enter 
his empire, and if possible to co-operate with Sir 
Archibidd Campbells division; from Sylhet, an- 
other army under Brigadier-general Shouldham, 
threatened to advance to the capital through Caa- 
say ; in Assam, Lieutenant-colonel Ricliards was 
busy with a small but active corps ; and on the 
south, the Siamese, who bad already manifested 
iheir friendly dispositions towards the Biitisb, held 
out hopes of their making a movement in, conjunc- 
tion with our columns, wliich were to martm up 
the Irrawaddy. His celestial Majesty, however,, 
is not easily terrified, or, if he is, he tias too much 
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pi^de to show it. Upon the present occasion he 
boldly stood at bay, and manfully prepai'ed for re- 
sistance at whatever c^st. 

It was on the 13th of February 1825 that tjie 
geneml advance of the British troops commenced, 
Tliey were divided into two columns ; the one a- 
bont 2000 strong, proceeding by land, under the 
command of Sir Archibald Campbell ; and the o- 
ther by water, under Brigadier-general Cotton, 
consisted of about 1000 European infantry, with 
a powerful train of artillery, which was embarked 
in a 'flotilla of sixty boats, commanded by Captain 
Alexander. The land column was to proceed, in 
the first place, up the Lain river, and effect a junc- 
tion with Brigadier Cotton as near Donoobew as 
possible. A smaller force under Major Sale was 
also onlered to take possession pf Bassein, after 
which it likewise was to join the main body at 
Donoobew. Brigadier M‘Reagh, with the remain- 
der of the troops, was left in command at Ran- 
goon, and was to employ himself in superintend- 
ing the fortification of that town, which went on 
briskly. 

The land force under General Campbell march- 
ed to Lain, without meeting with any resistance 
wliatever. Its distance f^om Rangoon is about fifty 
miles ; but, owing to the uncultivated state of the 
country, and the absence of every thing like regu- 
lar roads, the troops, though in high health and 
spirits, could seldom advance more than eight miles 
a day. They left Rangoon on the 14*th, and did* 
not reach Lain till the 23d of February. The town, 
though the capital of a pretty extensive district, 
was found quite deserted, and a halt was made at 
it Air only a single night ; after which, the cplump 
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resumed its march towards Donoobew whhall pos- 
sible expedition. By the 7th of March, it was near 
enough that place to hear distinctly the sound of a 
cannonade, which the mai-ine division under Ge- 
neral Cotton, having arrived first, had already o- 
pened upon it. The operations of ihis division, in 
passing up the Irrawaddy, had necessarily been 
much more arduous than those of the land column. 
Various stockades and entrenchments had been 
thrown up upon the banks to oppose its progress. 
At Paulang, in particular, a veiy spirited afiair 
took place, where between four and hve thousand 
Birmese were driven back from very powerful £pr- 
tificatious with considerable loss. Upon this and 
other similar occasions, the shells and rockets used 
by the British were found of the greatest service, 
both as tending to throw the enemy into confusion, 
and to save the lives of our men. After these suc- 
cesses, Brigadier-General Cotton proceeded direct 
to Donoobew ; and though Sir Archibald Campbell 
had not yet come up, he determined upon attack- 
ing the enemy, who, headed by Bandoola, mus- 
tered about 15,000 strong, and had fortified their 
position in the most skilful and soldier-like man- 
ner. An outer stockade, which our marine force 
first attacked, was carried with a loss to the enemy of 
about 400 men. The attempt made upon the second 
stockade was less success!^ ; and, after being ex- 
posed for a considerable time to a heavy fire, Ge^ 
neral Cotton found it necessary to re-embafk the 
otroops he had landed for the purpose of making 
the assault, and dropped down four miles below 
Donoobew, there to wait until reinforced. Otir 
loss in this second afiEair was serious. 

Jn the mean while. Sir Ardhihald Cainpbellf aot 
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altogether aware of the formidable resistance which 
was to be made at Donoobew, had pushed on se- 
veral days' march towards Prome, a city of some 
magnitude, and which he understood was the head- 
quarters of the enemy. On the 11th of Maixh, 
he received despatches informing him of the failure 
of the attack upon the outworks at the former 
place, and, a|Eer some deliberation, he judged it 
proper to retfSce his steps to the assistance of Ge- 
nersd Cotton.' On the 14th, and four following 
days, his troops were employed in crossing the Ir- 
rawaddy, which it was necessary to do before they 
could reach Donoobew. The task was one of no 
slight difficulty ; but, in the words of Major Snod- 
grass, ‘‘ enei*gy and perseverance, aided by tbe 
cheerful and hearty exertions of the soldiers, final- 
ly triumphed over every obstacle. ” It was not, 
however, till the 25tli, that the army arrived with-^ 
in gun-shot distance of Donoobew. 

The main stockade, at the fort of Donoobew, 
was upwards of a mile in length, composed of so- 
lid teak beams, from 15 to 17 feet high, and fr*om 
fii^to 8 hundred yards broad. Behind this were 
the brick ramparts of the place, surmounted by 
* about 150 guns. The whole was surrounded by a 
large deep ditch filled with spikes, nails, and holes ; 
and the ditch itself was shut in with several rows 
of strong railing, together with an abatis of great 
breadth. Our camp was hardly pitched, before a 
sortie was made from the fort, which, though of a 
formidable appearance at first, ended in smoke. ^ 
For several days skirmishes of a desultory kind 
took place before the works, without producing 
any serious impression on either side. On the first 
of Apiil, a continued fire of rockets was ke[)t up 
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upoB our part, with little or no return from the 
enemy, a circumstance which occasioned ^ome stir- 
prise. The cause, however, was satisfactorily e- 
nough explained next day. The fort of Donoo- 
bew was neai’ly evacuated, for on the morning of 
the first, Malia Bandoola, while going his rounds, 
had been killed on the spot hy a rocket ; and such 
Was the panic which instantly took possession of 
the garrison, that the surviving chien found it ut- 
terly impossible to keep it any longer together. 
Just as the enemy s rear guard fled towai^ the 
neighbouring jungle on the 2d, our army took pos- 
session of the place, and found in it a great store 
not only of guns and ammunition, hut of grain 
sufficient for many months consumption. 

The death of Maha Bandoola was probably ihe 
greatest misfortune which the Birman monarch had 
yet sustained. There can be little doubt tliat he pos- 
sessed talents of no mean order, and the respect, 
approaching to awe, which he inspired in his sol- 
diers, made tliem a great deal more formidable 
when under his command than that of any one 
else. One of the priBonei*B found in the fort re- 
lated the particulars of lus General s death in tliese 
words : ** 1 belong to the household of Menghi 
Malta Bandoola, and my business was to beat the 
great drums that are lianging in the veranda of the 
Wongee’s house. Yesterday morning, between 
the hours of nine and ten, while tlie chiefs dinner 
was preparing, he went out to take his usual mom- 
*' ing walk round the works, and arrived at his ob- 
servatory, f that tower with a red ball upon it), 
where, as tnere was no firing, he sat down upon 
a couch which was kept there for his use. While 
he was giving orders to some of his chiefr; the 
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Engiish began throwing bombs, and one of them 
fiidling close to the General, burst, and killed him 
on the spot. His body was immediately carried 
away and burnt to ashes. His death was soon 
known to every body in the stockade, and die 
soldiers refused to stay and fight, under any other 
commander. The chiefs lost alb influence over 
dieir men, every individual thinking only of pro- 
viding for his own personal safety.” 

With as little delay as possible the British fon;e 
now pushed on to Prome, well aware that decisive 
measures alone would produce any effect on the 
Court of Ava. No interruption of a hostile na- 
ture Was attempted to be made ; hut letters were 
received, in the course of the march, from the 
Birmese authorities at Prome, intimating the wil- 
hngiiess of the (government to conclude a peace. 
As it was suspected, however, that this was inere<^ 
ly a stratagem for the sake of gaining time, Sir 
Archibald Campbell replied, that as soon as he Yiad 
tgken military possession of Prome, he would l>e 
happy to listen to any overtures of an amicahle 
nature which might be made to hhn. The pru- 
dence of this determination was very clearly per- 
ceived when the army arrived before that city, 
where every Reparation was making for a vigor- 
ous defence. The celerity of our motions, how- 
ever, was too much far the enemy, who, being 
taken by surprise before their fortifications were 
cetnplet^, retired during the night of the 24th 
of April, and, on the 25th General Campbell eii-* 
tered llie place without firing a shot. 

‘Am the ininy season was about to set in, and 
the campaign therefore necessarily near a close, 
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onr head-quarters were fixed at PTolnie, from 
whence a detachment marched, during May, to- 
wards Tonghoo, taking possession of the interme- 
diate country, and returning about the end of May 
to Prome. The Prince of Sarrawuddy, who now 
headed the remnant of the Binnese army, fell back 
upon Melloone, and busied himself in luising re- 
cruits, to the number of about 30,000, for the en- 
suing campaign. 

During the stay of the British army at Prome, 
every thing was done to conciliate the good will 
and secure the confidence of such of its native in- 
habitants as returned to it. The consequences 
were particularly happy. The tide of population 
flowed back ; and not only at Prome, but in all 
the towns and districts which had been already 
passed, an active and cheerful people returned to 
live in unmolested quiet, perfectly satisfied of the 
good faith and honesty of their invaders. In fact, 
the whole of Pegue, as well as a considerable por- 
tion of Ava Proper, may be considered as having, 
at this time, been under the jurisdiction of the 
British. We had certainly conquered the country 
so far ; and, without attempting any material al- 
teration of their ordinary modes of civil govem- 
mrnit, we found it necessary to supply the placo 
of their magistrates and other creatures of the 
crown, who had for the most part absconded, by 
oi'ganizing a system of official authority, to wfiich 
we gave the sanction of our approval and assis- 
^tance. Into the details of these arrangements it 
is unnecessary here to enter. It is sufficient to 
say that they were at once simple and efiective ; 
and reflect no small credit on our Commander-in- 
chief and his advisers. 
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The resources of the Court of Ava, great aa 
their efforts had already been, were yet far froui 
being exhausted. During the period in which 
there was a necessary cessation of hostilities, a 
new army was organized, amounting to 70,000 
men, and all thoughts of peace appeai*ed to be 
laid aside. It was the earnest desire, however, of 
our Commander-in-chief, to avoid, if possible, the 
shedding of more blood ; and, in the beginning of 
0(‘tober, he despatched a letter to the Birmese 
head-quarters, urging strongly upon their chiefs 
the propriety of advising their sovereign to listen 
to the lenient terms of peace he proposed. In 
consequence of this letter, a meeting took place at 
Neoun-Ben-Zeik, between Commissioners appoint* 
ed on both sides ; but after much useless conver- 
sation, prolonged to a ridiculous length by the 
Birmese, it was found impossible to prevail upon 
them to agree to the proposals we made ; and soon 
after the Birmese commissioners had returned to 
head-quarters, tlie army advanced in battle array 
to the very gates of Frome, its General having 
previously honoured Sir Arcliibald Campbell with 
the following laconic epistle : — “ If you wish for 
peace, you may go away ; but if you ask either 
money or territory, no friendship can exist be- 
tween us. This is Biiman custom.’* — It was 
not long before Birman custom ” underwent a 
change. 

To oppose tlie formidable force which now 
threatened to shut us in, and bury us among the* 
ruins of Prome, we were able to muster an army 
of only 5000 men, of whom only 3000 were Bri- 
tish. Jt seemed to be the wish of the Birmese 
leaders not to risk a general engagement, but to 
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proceed by the slower, though perhaps more cer- 
tain method of blockade. As soon as these inten- 
tions were discovered, it wes resolved to attack 
the enemy at once, without allowing him more 
time for strengthening his position. On the 1st 
of December, our marine an<l land forces advanc- 
e<l at the same moment ; and, after a well con- 
tested fight of some hours, the Birmese were dri- 
ven back, with much slaughter, to a stockade they 
had erected some miles distant on the heights of 
Napadee. It was remarked, as a curious feature 
of this engagement, that three young and hand- 
some women, evidently of high rank, fought with 
the most persevering obstinacy and courage among 
the ranks of the Birmese, recalling to the recollec- 
tion of our officers all they had ever read of the 
Amazons of earlier ages. It was believed that at 
least two of these ladies perished in the field. The 
Birmese General, Malia Nemiow, and many of 
the Chobwas, or tributary princes, wlio had grown 
grey in the service of their sovereign, also lost 
their lives on this day. But, after all, our troops 
had only achieved half of what it wgs necessary 
for them tp do. Until die enemy was driven from 
his formidable position at Napadee, we could not * 
Congratulate ourselves on haring gained any deci- 
sive victory. On the second of December, there- 
fore, and the four following days, the army was 
employed in probably the most aidiuqas duty it had 
yet undertaken, — that of forcing the heights of 
'‘Napadee. They were fortideil with unexampled 
strength, although the natural obstacles they pre- 
sented made artificial means of defence slmost un- 
fiecessary. AH things considered, we do not think 
we can be accused of giving way to national vanity 
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when we assert, that none but British eoldiem 
powerfully assisted by a flotilla commanded by 
British sailors, could have succeeded in steadily 
advancing from one f^>ckade to another, under the 
continued volleys of the Birmese, and in driving, at 
the point of the bayonet, without returning a shot, 
their opponents from a position three miles in 
extent. On the 5th, the victory was complete. 
Every division of the Birmese army, and there 
were several, had been beaten in succession ; and, 
completely disheartened, the fugitives dispersed 
themselves in all directions, wherever the woods 
or the jungles seemed to offer concealment. 

It was now determined (o lose no time in ad- 
vancing to Ava itself, which is about three hun- 
dred miles distant ftom Prome ; and on Uie 9th of 
December the march was commenced. On the 
29th our army reached Melloone, about half-way 
between Ava and Prome, having seen nothing mi 
the way but a deserted country, covered with the 
wounded, the dead, and the dying. Tlie Birmese 
mouarch was at last awakened to something like a 
becoming knowledge of die situation in which 
be stood ; and at Melloone, a flag of tnic^ was 
sent to meet us, and to intimate the arrival of a 
commissioner from Ava, with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty of peace. That this was really the 
case, was attested by the amicable conduct of the 
enemy’s troops who were assembled at Melloone. 
Our army, therefore, halted on the opposite skle 
of the river, and a barge was moored in the mid<s 
die, where the first meeting with the new delegate 
was to take place. On the 1st of January, jhe 
commissioners of both nations met. The demand 
2 A 2 
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mfido Upon our part of a crore of nipeea, woM 
as of the cession of Arracan, and the restoration of 
Cassay, was what principally startled the Birmese 
commissioners ; but, at len^h, finding it impossi- 
ble to make us alter our terms, the treaty was 
agreed to and signed, fifteen days being allowed 
for obtaining the lutification of the King. At the 
expiration of that period, it was communicated to 
us from Melloone, that no answer had yet been 
received fi-om Ava, and a fiirtlier delay of some 
six or eiglit days was requested. But as this must 
evidently have been a preconcerted scheme, sus- 
picions were roused of die sincerity of tliat de- 
signing court, and Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
the Birmese the choico of only two alternatives, 
either to evacuate Melloone, and allow him to take 
possession of it, in which case he would remain 
quiet for a short time longer, or to prepare for an 
assault, which he would make upon it that very 
night. The Birmese, with much courage, instantly 
prepared for their defence, Though not inferior in 
bravery, however, the military tactics of the Bir- 
mese will not for a moment bear any comparison 
with ours. Early on the 19th January 1826, the 
British standard was erected on the walls of Mel- 
loone, 15,000 men having been driven out of the 
town by, comparatively, a mere handful. In the 
house of Prince Memiaboo, a lialf-brother of the 
King, who had taken the command, was found mo^ 
ney to the amount of from 30 to 40,000 rupees ; 
tiiid what was still more surprising, though perhaps 
not quite so agreeable, both the English and Birmese 
copies of the treaty lately made, signed and sealed 
as they bad been at the meeting, and bearing, conse- 
quently, undeniable evidence of their never having 
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been pernsed by the King. It is no easy mat- 
ter, ” says an officer from whose work we liave 
already quoted, to diyine what object the Court 
of Ava could have had in view in opening nego- 
tiations they had no intention of abiding by, or 
what possible result they could have anticipated 
from a short and profitless delay, which to us was 
in every point of view desirable, as much to allow 
the men to recover from tlie debilitating effects of 
their late fatigue, as to afford time for collecting 
cattle from the interior, and sufficient supplies of 
every description tor prosecuting our journey along 
sacked and plundered lino of country. IVIe- 
niiaboo and his beaten army, adds Major Snod- 
grass, retired from the scene of their disasters 
with all possible haste, and the British Commandei* 
prepared to follow him up without delay. Be- 
fore, however, commencing his march, he de- 
spatched a messenger with tlie uuratified treaty to 
the Kee Wongee, us well to show the Biruiese 
chiefs that their perfidy was discovered, as to give 
them the means of still peiforming their engage- 
ments ; — but merely telling the latter in his note, 
that, in the hurry of departure from Molloone, he 
had forgotten a document which he miglit now 
find more useful and acceptable to his government 
than they had a few days previously considered it. 
The Wongee and his colleague politely returned 
their best thanks for die paper; but observed, that 
the same hurry that had caused the loss of tho 
treaty, had compelled them to leave behind 
large sum of money, which they also much re- 
gretted, and which they were sure the Biitish Ge- 
neral only waited an opportunity of returning. ’’ 

^ Our army now resumed its march upon Ava. 
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On the Slat of Junnary, it was met by r Doctor 
Price, an American missionary, and an Englishman 
of the name of Sandford, assistant surgeon of the 
Royal Regiment (who had been taken prisoner 
some months before), and who w(n*e now sent 
on their parole of honour to communicate the sin- 
cere desire wliich his celestial Majesty at last enter- 
tained for peace, and to ascertain the lowest terms 
upon which it would be granted. Hie terms oilered 
at Melloone were renewed, and the British general 
having promised not to advance for twelve days 
nearer their capital than Pagalim-mew, the two de- 
legates returned to Ava. There can be little 
doubt that the Biimese monai'ch now saw the ne- 
cessity for peac^, and was therefore anxious to 
secure it ; hut the terms proposed, lenient as they 
were, he foimd dreadfully galling to his pride. At 
all hazards, therefore, he resolved upon one effort 
more, and if that failed, peace was to be imme^ 
diately concluded. On the fall of Melloone, he 
made an appeal to the patriotism ami generosity of 
his subjects. He represented himself as tottering 
on his throne, and the immortal dominion of Ava 
as about to pass away into tlie hands of strangers. 
To the (roops which he now collected, to the a- 
mount of about 4^,000 men, he gave the honotur- 
ahle appellation of “ Retrievers of tlie King’s 
Glory ; ” and a warrior, bearing the formidable 
titles of “ Prince of the Setting Sun, ” “ Prince 
of Darkness, ” and ‘‘ King of Hell, ” was intnist- 
with the command of this force. He took his 
poBitioA at Pegahm-mew, where he was attacked by 
the British on the 9th of Marcli. The result was 
the some as had attended all our engagements 
with the Birmese. We took possession of the 
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place; and the “ Retrievers of the King's Glory " 
fled in detached parties over the comitry. The 
unfortunate “ Prince of the Setting Sun ” ventur- 
ed to return to Ava after his defeat, where he was 
immediately put to death by order of the king. 

Peace was now inevitable, unless it had been 
lesolved to allow Ava itself to fall into our hands. 
The army, which continued to advance, was met 
only 45 miles from that city hy Dr Price and Mr 
Saiidford, accompanied by two ministers of state 
and all the Britisli prisoners who had been taken, 
dining the war, and bringing the first instalment 
of the money payment (25 lacs of rupees), as 
well as an authority under the sign-manual, to ac- 
cept of such tenns of peace as we might propose. 
These were finally settled and signed on the 24th 
of Febniary 1826. Tfiis important Treaty of 
Peace between the Honourable East India Com- 
pany on the one part, and his Maje^sty the King 
of Ava on the other, jcousisted of the following Ar- 
ticles, to which we have much pleasure in giving 
a place in this work. 

« Art I. — There bliall be perpetual peace and friend, 
ship between tlie Honourable Company on the one part, 
and the King of Ava on the other. 

Art. 11.— His Majesty the King of Ava renounces 
all claims, and will abstain from all future intcrfereiice 
with the principality of Assam and its dependencies, and 
also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and Jyn- 
ieea. With regard to Munnipore, it is stipulated, that, 
should Gbumbecr Singh desire to return to that country, 
he shall be recognised by the King of Ava as Kajidh 
thereof. • 

** Art. III.— To prevent all future disputes respecting 
the boundary between the two great nations, the British 
Government will retain the conquered provinces of Arra- 
can, including the four divisions of Arraean, Bamree, 
Ch^uba, and Sandoway, and his majesty the King of 
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Ava cedes all right thereta The Unnoupectowmien, -or 
Arracan mountains (known in Arracan by the name of 
Yeomatoung, or Pokhingloung range), will henceforth 
form the boundary between the two great nations on that 
side. Any doubts regarding the said line of demarcation , 
will be settled by the commissioners appointed by the re- 
spectiye governments for that purpose, such commission* 
■era from both powers to be suitable and cerresponding in 
rank. 

“ Art. IV.—His Majesty, the King of Ava, cedes to 
tlie British Government the conquered provinces of Yeh, 
Tavoy, and Mergui and Tenasserim, with the islands and 
‘dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the Saluoen 
river as the line of demarcation on tliat frontier. Any 
doubts regarding their boundaries will be settled as speci- 
fied in tlie concluding part of Art. 111. 

“ Art. V.— In proof of the sincere disposition of the 
Birman Government to maintain the relations of peace 
and amity between the nations, and as part indemnifica- 
tion to die British Government for the expenses of the 
war, his majesty, the King of Ava, agrees to pay the sum 
of one crore of rupees. 

“ Art. VI. — No person whatever, whether native or 
foreigner, is hereafter to be molested by either party, on 
account of the part which he may have taken, or have been 
compelled to take, in the present war. 

Art. VII.— In order to cultivate and improve the re- 
lations of amity and peace hereby established between tlw 
two Governments, it is agreed, that accredited noinisters, 
retaining an escort, or safeguard of fifty men from each, 
shall reside at the durbar of the other, who shall bo peir 
mitted to purchase, or to build a suitable place of resi- 
dence, of permanent materials ; and a commercial treaty, 
upon principles of reciprocal advantage, will be entered 
into, by the two high coiiti acting powers. 

<* Art. VIII.— All public and private debts contracted 
by either government, or by the subjects of eitlier govern- 
ment, wi£ the others previous to the war, to lie recog*. 
*«iised and liquidated, upon the same principles of honour 
and good faith, as if hostilities had noit taken place be- 
tween the two nations; and no advantage shall be token 
by either party, of the period that may have elapsed sipce 
the debts were incurred, or in consequence of the war ; 
Mid according to the universal law of nations, it ia fur- 
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thcr itipulated, that the property of all British subjects 
who may die in die dominions of his majesty, the king of 
Ava. diall, in the absence of legal heirs, be placed in the 
hands of the British resident or Conaul in the said domi- 
nions, who will dispose of the same according to the tenor 
of the British law. In like manner, the property of Bir- 
mese subjects, dying under the same circumstances, in 
any part of the British dominions, shall be made over to 
the minister or other authority delegated by his Birman 
majesty, to the supreme government of India. 

Art. IX. — The king of Ava will abolish all exactions 
upon British ships or vessels in Birman ports, t]|^at are 
not required for Birman ships or vessels in British ports; 
nor shdl ships or vessels, the property of British subjects, 
whether European or Indian, entering the Rangoon ri- 
ver, or other Birman ports, he required to land their guns, 
or unship their rudders, or to do any other act not requir- 
ed by Birmese ships or vessels in British ports. 

« Art. X.-»The good and faithful ally of the British 
Government, his majesty the King of Siam, having taken 
a part in the present war, will, to the fullest extent, as far 
as regards his majesty and his subjects, be included in the 
above treaty. 

** Art XL— This treaty to be ratified by the Birmese 
authorities competent in the like cases, and the ratifica- 
tion to be accompanied by all British, whether European 
or native, American and other prisoners, who will be de- 
livered over to the British commissioners; the British 
commissioners, on their part, engaging that the said treaty 
shall be ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general in council, and the ratification shall be delivered 
to his majesty the King of Ava, in fi^ur months, or sooner 
if possible ; and all the Birmese prisoners shall, in like 
manner, be delivered over to their own government, as 
soon as they arrive from Bengal, 

(Signed) (Signed) 

Largeen Mionga, * A. Campbell, Major- 

Woongee, L. S. General and Senior 

Seat of the Lotoo^ Commissioner. 


(Signed) (Signed) 

Shwaouxn Wook, T. C. Kobertsok, Civil 

Atawcon, !<• S. Commissioner, L. S. 

(Signed) 

H. D. CHADbs, Capt, 
R. N. 
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Additiofial Article. — The British commissicxiittra be^ 
ing most amiously desirous to manifest the sincerity of 
^leir wisli for peace, and to make the immediate execu- 
tion of the fifth article of this treaty as little irksome or 
inconvenient as possible to his Majesty the King of Ava, 
consent to the following arrangefinents with respect to the 
division of the sum total, as specified in the article before 
referred to, into instalments, viz. upon the payment of 25 
lacs of rupees, or one-fourth of the sum total, (the othei 
articles of the treaty being executed), the army wUl re- 
tire to Itangoon. Upon the further payment of a sintilar 
lium, at that place, witliin one hundred days from this 
date, with the proviso as above, the army will evacuate 
the dominions of his majesty the King of Ava with the 
least possible delay, leaving the remaining moiety of the 
sum total to be paid by equal annual instalments in two 
years, from this 24th day of February 1826, a. d., — 
tiirough the Consul or Resident in Ava or Pegue^ on the 
part of tile Honourable East India Company. 


(Signed) 
X^ARG£KN S^IONOAf 

Woongee, L. S, 
Seed of the Lotoo, 
(Signed) 

Shwaguin Wook, 
Atawoon, L. S. 


H. 


(Signed) 

CAMrsELt, Migor- 
General and Senior 
Commissioner. 
(Signed) 

C. RoBEaTsoN, Civil 
Commissioner, L.S. 

D. Chads, Capt. 
R. N. 


Thus concluded a war of a more seriemB and 
extensive nature than anjr in which our Indian go- 
i^mment had been engaged for a long period. The 
^ol perseverance and intrepidity with wliich so 
Bmall a force as that commanded by Sir Archibald 
Campbell marched far into the interior of a hos- 
tile country, overcoming in its process thousands, 
«not of rude barbarians, but of well-disciplined and 
most courageous soldiers, cannot certainly be suf- 
ficiently admired, aiid offers a subject nf proud re- 
fiection for the historian of British ‘yaltoUT. Ava 
itself, the golden capital of the “ Lord of Earth 
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End Air, ” wMiU ^ve been, had we so chosen, an 
easy prey to our victoriotis antia ; but aa our ob<- 
ject was not so much to conquer a countiy as to 
leach a ksson. of huxeility to a haughty people, and 
ae the capture of a city which the Birmese vene- 
rate so highly might cmly have served to exaspemte 
their fselings, and induce them to protract the war 
at any risk, it showed at once sound judgment and 
self-denial to abstain from proceeding to this last 
extremity, though we were within four clays march 
of Ava. All that it was necessary for us to do, 
was done. Hie cession of Antican, in particulai*, 
gives to our Indian territories on that frontier a se- 
curity from hostile invasion, which they never be- 
fore possessed ; whilst the footing upon which our 
commercial relations with the Biimese empire have 
been placed, are of such a nature as to afford us 
advantages of the most important kind. Besides, 
the benefits derived from this war are not likely to 
be of a temporary nature. The eyes of the court 
of Ava must now be opened to the vast superio- 
rity of the Britiik nation in point of military power ; 
^d whatever tone it may still affect to assume in 
^nformity with the national policy of most Eastern 
states which affects to treat every thing foreign 
with contempt, it will long continue to remember, 
with emotions of salpl^ fear, the defeat of its 
bravest and most numerous armies at Rangoon, 
Donoobew, atProme, atMelloone, and at Pegamue. 

In concluding this page of British history, it is 
particularly gratifying to be able to record, not 
only llie brilliant actions of our brave soldiers, but 
the well-won gratitude of their fellow-^untrymen. 
On the 8th of May 1827, Mr C. W. Wynn moved 
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in tlie House of Commons, and on the 14th Lord 
Goderich in the Lords, that the thanks of each 
House be given to the officere and men engaged in 
t]ie late glorious successes in India. The thanks 
of the British Parliament have always been re- 
ceived as one of the best rewai’ds which could be 
bestowed for semces performed to the country ; 
and certainly they were never given with the more 
liearty concurrence of the whole nation, tluui upon 
the present occasion. 
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Having, in the preceding pagen, endeavoured to 
give B8 distinct a narrative as our space would ad- 
mit, of the late important transactions which have 
taken place between this country and Birmah, it is 
now our wish to present our readers witli such addi- 
tional infonnation regarding the Birmese empire 
and national character, as we may liave been able 
to collect from various sources, and as we feel con- 
fident will not be perused without interest. We 
are necessarily obliged to condense our facts as 
much as possible; but they will not be the less dc- 
seiving of attention on that account. 

Aware as we now are of the great internal resour- 
ces of Birmah, its external or natural advantages must 
be no less obvious to everyone who casts his eye over 
the map of those countries that suiTound the Bay 
of Bengal. Our territories, which lie on the north 
and the west, are at once discovered to be gi’eatly 
inferior in most of die topographical requisites of a 
commercial and maritime country ; whilst, from the 
river Naaf on the Chittagong hontier, following 
the line of coast southwards as far as Tenasserim, 
are many commodious and safe harliours, even ex- 
cluding those of Bassein and Rangoon, which are 
probably surpassed by none in the world. It is 
true, that the Bii’mese, either through ignorance oi 
inactivity, have not derived that benefit which it 
was in their power to have done from these cir- 
cumstances ; but this is probably only the more fa- 
vourable for us, as it would induce them the ino^jp 
willingly to permit our merchants to establish up- 
on the best footing a connexion for the purposes of 
trade and traffic with the ports alluded to. Nei- 
ther ought it to be forgotten how fatal an influence 
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it might have on our Eastern possessions, wore any 
other European power hostile to us to ebtiliii the 
'command of any of those ports, and shut them »- 
^inst us. The fei*tiHty of Bengal, we already 
know from experience, is far from being beyond 
the influence of the seasons ; but if our settlements 
be jnainliained on the Birmese coast, the luxuriant 
and almost spontaneous prochictions of ^lat empire 
would over be to Britifb India a certain resource 
against the calamities of famine. 

Anxious therefore that nothing of consequenoe 
slionld remain unknown concerning a coutitry to 
which we have of late been accustomed to look with 
so much interest, and wMi which oui* commercial and 
political relatkmsare probid)ly destined soon to be^of 
a much more extensive and definite kind, we shall, 
in the sequel, without further introduction, arrange 
our remaiks under tlie six different Iieads of Statis- 
tical <letai]s of die Birmese empire,-— Peculicn-fties 
of the Court of A va— -Legislative Enactments-— 
Public and Domestic diaracter of the People— 
Their Religion — and Literature. 

' I. Statistical Details. — The eitteitt and 
bouddanes of the Biiinese dominions have been va- 
riously stated, and, changing as they continually 
are by the fortune of war, it is extremely difficult 
to state, with any thing like accui-acy, the precise 
number of squai^ miles over which his golden- 
footed Majesty bears sway. Make Bran estimates 
S^e empire at about 1050 geographical miles hi 
length, and 600 in breaddi. In which, however, it 
must have suffered considerably by the recent ces- 
sion of Arracan. Both he and Colonel FrankHu 
agree in stating the number of square miles to he 
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about 194*, 000. Tlie population oi the empire 
wa» supposed by Colonel Symes, in 1795, to be 
17,000,000; but Captain Cox, who succeeded 
Sy mea as an envoy to the court of Anierapooi-a, 
has rated it at only 8,000,000, while Colonel 
rraukliu, who seems to liave been at gi*eat pains 
in collecting information upon this and other sub- 
jects connected with the Bii*mcse, proceeds, appa- 
rently upon sound data, in allowing only 25 inha- 
bitants to a squai'e mile, or a total population of 
little more than 5,000,000. The reason probably 
wily a traveller, possessing the acuteness and in- 
telligence of Colonel Symes, may have been led to 
form BO erroneous an estimate is, that he judged of 
the entire country by the fertile and populous tracts 
wliich line the banks of the Irrawaddy. But this 
river, being the high road of the empire, evidently 
ailbrds no fair mle by which to form an opinion of 
the remoter and less frequented districts. As nemly 
as Colonel Franklin could ascertain, there were in 
Amerapoora, the late capital, 25,000 houses, and, 
as the taxes are levied on houses, he supposes that 
seven persons may be allowed to each, which makes 
the population of that city only 175,000 souls. It 
has been fuither asi'ertained, that there ai’e at most 
not more than 8000 cities, towns and villages, in 
the Birman dominions ; and that these, o\yiug to 
llie necessity for tlie unprotected inliabitants unit- 
ing in societies, comprise probably nearly all the 
houses existing in the empire. Of these towns and 
villages the average is not more than 200 housc^ 
each, which gives the number of 1,600,000 hou- 
ses, and this, at the rate of seven inhabitants to a 
house, yields a population of 11,200,000, of which 
2 n 2 
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pot more 4haiioiie lialf can be constdiered in avtate 
of fked and effective allegiance. 

It is a somewhat ciirioi» that the proportion 
of women to men in tfae'Einmm empire is aboat four 
to one. Colonel Franklin s inquiries, however, con- 
irineed him that this great disproportion was not to 
be attributed to any natural cause, as he ascertained 
^at the births of females did not exceed that of the 
males beyond what is common. Itmust be account- 
ed for intber by tlie incessant warn in which the ra- 
pacious disposition of the Birmese sovereigns have 
continually involved their subjects. But frimi W'iiat- 
ever cause this effect proceeds, the military feree 
of the empire, a matter of seme consequence, can- 
not fail to be deeply affected by it. 

There is no standing land force, except n small 
ill-dkciplincd corps of artillery, a still smaller body 
of cavalry, and about 2000 infantry. 'Pie 
mese monarch's armies are alvimys raised on the 
spur of the moment* Pie state council determines 
the number of men to be furnished hy each dis- 
trict ; and the Princes, Chobwas, and l^rds, who 
bold their lands by military tenure, are bound to 
see that number made up without less of time. 
When the rates are fixed, the two, four, or more 
bouses which femish one man, must advance, be- 
side^ SOO tecals (about 400 rupees) as his pay 
dur^ the war, whatever its length may be. The 
recruit must furnish himself with a spear, swoiri, 
terget, and musket ; ammunition he^’eeeives gratis. 
Colonel Franklin was of opinion, that it would be 
difficult for the court of Ava to raise and main# 
tain, for any lengtli of time, an army exeoedtng 
fi0,^0 men. Tliat he niu<^ undenuted ks abU 
Jity in this respect, the-ovents of the late war suf-r 
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ficiently attest. To secure the fidehty erf the ceit^ 
scripts, their fetnilies are always retamed in the 
district to which they belon{r ; and should riieir re- 
lation desert, are mercilessly burnt alive without 
distinction of age or sex. 

The revenue ef the country is a sul^ct upon 
which we still remain in great uncertainty. It 
arises principally from the tribute of the Chob- 
was, the tithe of the produce of the crown Imids, 
the mines, and the imports and exports. It is net 
a little increased also by the perpetual occurrence 
of confiscations, escheats, fines, donations, &c. ficc. 
For the most part the revenues are collected in 
kind, with the exception of the trihutes of the 
Chobwas, and the duties an cottmi and aome other 
articles, which are paid in bullion. The annual in- 
come of the public tceasury does not probably exceed 
fifteen lacks of rupees per amium. But whatevmr 
may be the state of the funds set aside for public 
services, the personal wealth of the golden monardi 
is always immense, consisting not only of the ac- 
cumulated treasures of his ancestors, but of the 
property of almost every man of wealrii or cx>nsi- 
deiation in the country, whom he generally talma 
care to proscribe at least once in the course of his 
reign* Nor dues the provision which he may find 
it necessary to make for his children or hisdifnse- 
hold diminish these stores ; they are supported by 
grants of territory, privileges of mariiets^ or oS 
levying impests, or q{ some otlier patrimonial mr 
neqair^ method of Eastern aggrandizement. #n 
tile whole, the king of A^va » probably the richest 
piwtce ill India* 

Whe clmnite ef Biixnali is at once 'temperate and 
oftluhrious, and is perlnp superior to that of any 
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Other country in the same pai*aUel of latitude. 
“ The seasons, ” says Colonel 'Franklin, “ are lu- 
gular, and a pestilence was never known. Earth- 
quakes are very rare, and storms or tempests sel- 
dom felt. ” Tile rainy season, which lasts for a- 
bout four months, and which is common to all 
these latitudes, is indeed almost the only incon- 
venience of the climate. The soil of the lower 
provinces in particular, is exti'emely feilile, f>ro- 
ducing, besides vast quantities of most valualile 
teak- wood, a great variety of giains, as well as 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, and sugar. Fruit is ex- 
ceedingly plentiful, and some sorts are peculiar to 
the country; mangoes, oranges and melons, are 
abundant, and in great perfection. Vegetables of 
all kinds are also plentiful, and a dearth is seldom 
known. The country, likewise, is well stocked 
with mines and minerals. It contains, too, several 
mineral springs, as well as caverns and caves, whieii, 
if the accounts given of them be true, surpass eveiy 
thing of the kind hitherto known. 

The exports of Birmali are numerous and va- 
luable. Of the raw materials, the teak-timber is 
undoubtedly entitled to the precedence. The con- 
sumption of this invaluable wood in the country 
itself is very great, both for their common houses, 
their numerous religious buildings, and their river- 
lioats. Yet so inexhaustible are the forests which 
line the banks of the lirawaddy, and some of the 
other rivers, that the supplies continue as almndant 
al' ever, and little variation has occurretl in the 
price. It is difficult to calculate the advantage 
which this country may derive from an extensive 
commerce in this article as a means of supporting 
that naval power, hy which alone we are enabled 
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to reteki the dominion of the seas. The 
next in impoitance k «cottoii, of which greflt qaan- 
•tities are annually expoiled to China. Among 
many othei* afticles of crade produce, it is proper 
to enumerate irory, which in Birmah is consi<ler^ 
ed royal property— wax, which is procured very 
plentifully— lead— copper — arsenic — 4h), which k 
for the most part brought from Tavoy and Mer- 
gui— amber — indigo— ])aper, of two kinds, one 
made of the baik; of the paper mulberry, wldte 
and fine, the other of tlie imieerated filaments of 
bamboo, dark and coarse^ — birds' nests, in great re- 
quest for the China inaiicct, and collected in smaA 
islands on the coast, — fish-maws, and sharlc-fins, 
also for the China market, — tobacco, which has 
been long cultivated and used in the country, and 
is probably indigenous, notwhlistastding tlmt som e 
botanists maintain it to have been imported into 
Asia from America— honey, which is fory plenti- 
ful, the Birman wilds bemg extensive, and ahound- 
iiig in bees— rice, nutritive, Iwit coarse — pre- 
cious stones, of all sorts except tlie diamond ; bift 
particularly rubies, of excellent <|ua1ity, sapptiires, 
emeralds, topoxes, amethysts and garnets. Many 
other articles of a similar nature might be emmie- 
rated, but these are the principal. 

We find likewise from Colonel Franklin, that 
the principal manufactures of the kingdom, at least 
those which are intended for its exportation, are, lot. 
Ships built in Burmese ports, of which it was under- 
stood in 1801, that, on an average of the precetk 
ing ten years, 3000 tons were built per annum ; 
2d, Towelling, of which they are famous for mak- 
ing a rough kind; 8d, Earthen ware fW>m Pegue, 
which has long been celebrated for tbk fiianufac- 
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ture; 4th, Saltpetre, not well refined, and one 
cause consequently of the badness of their f^un- 
powder ; 5t)i, Silks of vaiious kinds, of which, 
however, few are exported ; and, 6th, Silver Bul- 
lion, according to the weight of v\ hich, of vaiious 
standards, from tlie want of a cuiTent coin, the 
Birmese generally keep their accounts. 

The number of vessels which may belong to 
Birmese merchants cannot be great. The chai'ac- 
ter of the people in time of peace, the continuance 
of which can never be calculated on for a year at 
a time, is unquestionably more of an agricultural 
than commercial kind. They are very indifiereut 
sailors, their voyages being seldom any thing else 
than coasting expeditions, through channels little 
exposed, and the gi-eater pait of their export trade 
being canied on in foreign bottoms. To the pos- 
session of a navy, they have not the most distant 
pretensions, the only thing in the shape of a ma- 
rine force, which they can boast, consisting of the 
Irrawaddy war-boats, described by Colonel Symes 
and othem. The largest of these are from 80 to 
100 feet long, but in breadth they seldom exceed 
8 feet. They cany from 50 to 60 rowers, and a 
piece of ordnance proportionate to the size of tlie 
boat. Each rower is armed, and a pai*ty of sol- 
diers is also commonly on boai’d. They sail in 
fleets, and their attack is very impetuous. The 
sailora encourage each other, by singing a war- 
song, and can impel the vessel with either the 
rtem or the prow foremost. The largest of tliese 
boats does not draw more than three feet of water. 
In a military point of view, they are the most re- 
spectable part of the Birman force. 

To these details we have only to add, that Bir- 
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mah is in general divided into the Upper and 
Lower provinces, Amerapoora or Ava being pro- 
bably about the centre of the empire. To the 
north and east of that capital, the country is moun- 
tainous, but intersected by many delightful valleys, 
under the command of the numerous petty prin- 
ces named Chohwas, who pay a certain annual tri- 
bute. The inhabitants of these districts ai-e called 
Shans, which may not inappropriately be translat- 
ed Highlanders. From Ava to Prome, within 
which boundario** lie the most central parts of the 
Birmese empire, the country is much more level, 
and the soil on the banks of the river is perhaps 
the richest in the world. The ancient kingdom of 
Tonghoo is also fertile, but thinly inhabited. Tlie 
country between Prome and Rangoon, whidi now 
constitutes Lower Ava, and was formerly the 
kingdom of Pegue, is populous and well cultivat- 
ed ; and it is with this part of the empire that the 
British are as yet best acquainted. 

II. Peculiarities of the Court of Ava. 
— The constitution of the Birman government is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, despotic. The 
king is above all the laws, and the most impKbit 
obedience to his commands is inculcated as the 
first duty of the subject. Assuming, as he does, 
titles which in their sounding emptiness mock the 
weakness of humanity, the lord of earth and air 
hesitates not to aiTogate the prerogative, and exact^ 
the adoration paid to a deity. The very existeuj^e 
of all the most ancient usages and customs of the 
country depend upon his voice ; and life, liber- 
ty and property, aie toys with which he sports at 
Avill. His external splendoui fai* exceeds that of 
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ttty, Evffopeaii sovereign ; and we have alrofedy 
said, his wealth i» inexhaustible. His privy connr- 
sel, who advise with him on affitirs of state, con- 
sists commonly’ of font old men, his personal frmnds^ 
to whom experience may be supposed to have 
taiig;bt wisdom^ and the advance of life to have 
moderated the ambition and calmed the passions of 
foatlu There is, besides, a great public conncU 
where the king commonly presides, and where no- 
thing can be determined without bis sanction. 

Pride,, os well as sjdendonr, is a characteristic 
feature of the Burmese comt ; both are indeed the 
common attendants of tyranny. The reception 
which the various ambassadors have met with 
whom the British Govenunent of India have seen 
eanae to send to Ava, sulhdendy marics the hangh^ 
ty and nnbendiag tone wluch that court is ^usposed 
to assume towards foreigners. Unlike the powers 
of Hindostaa, with whom we have bad occasion 
to have any intercourse, and who, frmn the days of 
Tamerlane, have undcviatingly observed the same 
formalities towards ovr envoys, the Birmans always 
received them with jealousy, frequently treat^ 
them with insolence, and almost always dismtssed 
them UQceremeiutously. Wbelher the late war nsay 
imve effected any change in their sentinmnts upon 
^ia subject, is yet to be proved ; but certainly the 
keta BMntkwKd both by Colonel Symes, and his 
atill less fortunate successor. Captain Cox, are 
to> rouse indignation, if ih^ had not previ* 
onsly excited contempt. 

But it is not towa^ foreigners alone that this 
hoce of unapproachable subteiSy is attempt^ to 
fae kqpt ^ on the part of his ceteasial 
Every active is resorted to which power can coiis- 
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lOMid, or weBkJk execute, or Boperstition ouiianco 
to hispiro the minds of the people wkh the pno- 
foundest awe, veneration;, and fear of their emperor. 
He rarely abroad ; but when he does, it is al- 
ways in a style of more than Oriental magnificence, 
and probably for the purpose of laying the (bunda- 
tsan of seme splendid religions structure, or of 
consecratiag^ when finished, some golden pagoda of 
daazhttg gnaadenr. With the same motives also, 
it is the policy of the court frequently to change 
tlw seat of government, and consequently tihe resi- 
dence of the emperor. Amerapoora, so long 
known by the paoud. title of the Imiaortal City, is 
not now tlie eapital of Bivniah. In 1824 a new 
paHtme was btdldmg at Old Ava, of which the king 
waa to take possession as soon as finished ; and 
of course the woodien houses^ templeB, and colon- 
nadea' of Amei-apoora would speer^ly follow him. 
Ther wives, cluldren, hcodieva, and other relatioiMi 
of the kingr have always residences near his, in a 
style of proportionate pomp. 

Tlie Bhroese bemg natu^ly a gay careless peo- 
ple, have many stot^ ds^s of pa^lk amusement 
and sdltwcss. The court cooflescends to taike part 
m their sports only once «Dr twice a year. Upon 
these occasions its favourite entertainment Is gn 
exbihitbn of fire-works, got iq) under the super- 
ktendaneu of numerous dependant pi^(*s, who 
vie wkh each other in the kidUaancy and costhness 
of tbdar preparalioiia, and not uidheqnenfly receive 
presents ii om the king when they have die good ' 
fovtane to please hanu The principa] part of dloM 
lires-wevks sane rockets ei a aiae ififinitely esc- 
ceedhig any dung known in thia coulBtryr When 
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Captain Cox was at Amerapoora, tlie Lord of Earth 
and Air liimself cut down too lar^e trees to make 
into rockets, eacli of whrrh was to contain 10,500 
pounds of p^unpowdcr. Tlie eflFect produced by the 
simultaneous firing of ten or twenty such rockets 
must be somewhat striking. 

Upon these public occ^ions his Majesty usually 
appeal’s in one of his splendid imperial state car- 
riages. That which was captured during the late 
war, and publicly exhibited in this country, afford- 
ed a tolerable specimen of what these state carri- 
ages are. It was one of the most singular and 
magnificent productions of art that can well be 
imagined, presenting one entire blaze of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones, the number of the latter 
amounting to many thousands, — comprehending 
<liamonds, rubies, white and blue sapphires, eme- 
ralds, amethysts, garnets, topazes, and crystals of 
all sorts. Tlie carving was of a very superior de- 
scription ; and the form and construction of the 
carriage, though curious to European eyes, was 
nevertheless in such good taste, and the workman- 
ship so chaste and refined, that the general effect 
was exceedingly imposing. It was between twenty 
and thii-ty feet high, and is in Birrnah always drawn 
by elephants. 

Ridiculous as the importance attached to these 
matters by this Eastern despot may seem, it is 
probably well for the country over which he bears 
sway that his dispositions lead him to indulge 
i' in excesses of no more criminal a kind. The Bir- 
man monarch, conscious as he is of his own power, 
' and willing enough on many occasions to exert it 
to the utmost, does not on the whole seem desir- 
ous to interfere materially with the domestic ha- 
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bits and liappincss of his |)eo[>le. 'J^o those at u 
distance, whom he knows to he possessed of power 
as well as himself, he is invariably reserved and 
haughty ; to those wliom hiith or aciddeiital f ir- 
cumstauces have given a high, and perhaps tormi- 
dable rank in the state, he seldom scniples at the 
dictates, either of prudence or feai*, to be both 
cruel and unjust ; but to those whom fortune lias 
placed in what he regards an unmeasuralile gi*adc 
below him in tlie scale of creation, he is altogether 
indiilerent, viewing them only as tools in the hands 
of his magistrates and govenioi*s, by which to ef- 
fect his measures of state policy. This will per- 
haps apjiear still more clear when we have said a 
few words on 

^ III. Birmese Legislative Enactments. — 
All the cities throughout the empii*e are governed 
by Maywhoons, who apparently correspond pretty 
nearly with our Lord Mayors. The Maywhoon 
is commonly assisted by three other civil magis- 
tratesy who act as judges in all civil and criminal 
suits, holding tlieir court in the town-hall or 
“ Place of Truth, ” of which tliere is one in every 
city. Besides, every great officer, whether civil 
or military, is a justice of peace within a ceilain 
district, and can try petty causes, and punish tres- 
passes by flogging, fine, or imprisonment. One of 
the gi*eat evils, indeed, to which the people are 
exposed, aiises fiotn the multiplicity of these offi- 
cers, who claim the privilege of acting as justices 
peace. All causes must originate m the town- 
liall, hut may be removed by appeal to the Lotoo, 
or Great Court of tlie empire, and ultimately to 
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his Majesty in Cjounetl ; but the expense 4if 'Ob- 
twniug^ a bmii^ there is encnrnious. 

Ill addition to the common mode ef deeiduig 
censes, ivhich is by the ancient written law, much 
altered, it is true, by subseqfuent custom from its 
original institute^} trials by ordeal, varying a good 
deal from those of India, are common tlirouglioBt 
the empire. Of trials ei this kind, Captain Cox 
mentions the following cuiious instance^wliich took 
place, to ascertain the truth of an accusation of 
adulteiy against a native. The defendant deny- 
ing the charge, the piincipals, witnesses and court, 
mljoumed to a small pagtaki witlmut tlie walls icrf 
the town, when all tiie parties were soieimiily 
sworn according to the rites of the Birman fahh, 
tlie depositions of the witnesses taken down, and 
the Ueky invoked by the priest to judge between 
the parties. A certahi quasitity of wax was 
weighed in two equal portions, and formed into 
two <oaudles, which were lighted at tlie same m- 
Htasit. One was held by the plaintiff^ tlie oUierly 
tlie diefendaiKt ; and the holder of die candle iwbkji 
first burned out was atljudged to hawe swoni falsdy, 
and of courae lost die cause, and would be sen- 
tenced to pay die cost of the suit, amounting to 
400 tecals, and damages ^00 tecals. In diis case, 
the defendant 8 csuidle burned out first, when the 
people gave a shout, and the plaintift" s fiieiids hav- 
ing prepared a band of music and dancers, they 
ei^bited before the people. ” 

, In their punishments die DtimanB are exceed- 
ingly severe. The mildest mmmer of suifoinug 
death is to have the head taken off with a large 
knifo, commonly at one stroke. Killing, by varioHS 
modes of barbarous toiture, is much more common. 
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Reprieves may not unfrequently bcs purchased with 
money, liowever deserving of punishment the 
malefactors be; hut, if money be wanting, tlie 
slightest offence is visited witliout mercy. Mrs 
Judson, who wiites an account of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Birman empire, relates 
the particulars of one or two executions at which 
she and her husband were ])resent. The scenes 
were shocking in the extreme. On one occasion 
“ four Birmans were fastened to a high fence, 
fii’st by the hair of the head and neck; their 
arms were then extended hoiizontally, as far as 
they could be stretched, without dislocation, and 
a cord tied tight around them ; their thighs and 
legs were then tied in their natural position ; they 
were ripped open from the lowest to the liighest 
exti*emity of the stomach, and tlieir vitals and part 
of their bowels were hanging out ; large gashes 
were cut in a downward duection in tlieir sides 
and thighs, so as to bare the ribs and thigh- 
bones. One, who I sujipose was more guilty 
than *the rest, had an iron instrument thrust 
sidelong through the breast, and part of his vi- 
tals pushed out in the opposite direction. Thus, 
with the under jaw fallen, their eyes open and 
fixed, naked, excepting a cloth round the middle, 
they hung dead. ’’ Afterwards, Mrs Judson was 
present when six men were executed. There were 
seven culprits in all ; but of these two were brothera, 
who requested to be shot, asking, at tlie same time, 
to be pardoned if the fourth shot should miss. T||p 
elder brother was fired at four times without effect, 
and was then loosed from the tree to which he 
had been tied; amidst the shouts and laughter of 
2 c 2 
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the «peetB!toni. The younger }>rol!bei* wa* loss 
4ort.unate; he expired at the set’ond ^otb U'he 
remaining iive were beheaded eacdi at one blow. 

We went riose to them, ” eays Mw Judnoii, 

md eaw tl»eir trunks and their heads and t^ieir 
4tloo<i. We saw a man put liis foot on one of the 
trunks, and press it with as little feeling ns one 
would tread u]>on a bt*ast. ” This piece of -wim- 
ton cruelty must not however he coiMwlei-ed as 
characteristic of national feeling, ns it is likely 
that none but the worst characters frequented 
each scenes as these. The crimes of the poor 
ciaatiires alluded to were various. hatl been 

digging under a pf^oda ; anotlier had stahknl n 
woman, but had not killed lier ; and tlte rest were 
roMiem. 

One great object of ‘the Bmnese laws, is to se^ 
cune tile allegiance of the subject to the sovereign. 
'J"he form of the oath of alk^nce is pafrticularly 
eoleinn and imposing. A book of ndigious inoti- 
tutioiis, and an image with a howl of water, «r© 
placed before the person wiio is about to tfflte it. 
The image is hdd up befoiu him, he lifts the feovd 
in his Imnds, and rqieats these words ; — “ in the 
presence of tire Oeator of fire thousand worlds, 
witli all the saints therein, -fire kn-ge rivers, and 
five hundred email, the vreas and all therem, I call 
all tlio saints and angr^k in heaven and earth to 
hear me witness, that I wish to be a true and 
faithful subject erf the king of Ava. May God 
grant, tiiat, if I should desert his service, 1 may 
not pass in safety by water, but tlie ikiies of the 
ocean may tlevour and tear me to pieces ! May 
GoH grant, that, if I should dee«*tihk service, C 
may not pass in safety 'by land, but be devonied 
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iff wiki beaf»t8 of the earth * May God gnaiit, 
liiat, if 1 should not keep this oath, and ever rebel 
surainst my king and country, the above may hap- 
|H+ii to me; that 1 may be afflicted with the 
scourges of the Almighty, and die an ignominious 
deatli * ” This oath is tbricn repeated ; the paper 
<(m which it is hiscrilied is then burnt, and the 
fishes put into the howl of water, in which the 
«^iuzzle of a musket and the points of a sabre and 
hm«* being di]»ped, the pf3rson says : — “ May these 
weapons become the instrannmts of my destruc- 
tion, if ever 1 swerve from the oath 1 have just 
takem * ” The priest tlien presents the howl, and 
!the water is drank, iilmuld the oatli ever be 
♦i^veiTed Irom, the delinquent is (‘onsigned to a ca- 
pital punishment of the most dn^adful kind, com- 
fuonly impalement, and Ids house and family ait$ 
burnt. 

'i'liew is a great nuupibcr of slaves in the llir- 
empire, the father of a family heing always 
tukiwed to sell bis wife and children for ilie pay- 
nieitifof his debts. 'Jlds he is frequently oblig^ 
to do, not on account of any fiebts which he vo- 
hmtarily incurs, but bc^cause, under tliis despotic 
government, a tax is frequently levied on an indi- 
s/idual mucli beyond lus ability to pay, and he is 
put to the torture until the sum be produced. 
'I'he rase, however, is still harder wlien the parent 
yIm's in debt ; for then the creditor may lay daim 
to the orphans, and eidieT retain them himself, or 
wH them tw* an equivalent sum. Notwillistan#^ 
iug all! hese severities, however, the llhinan 8ys‘* 
teoi of laws contains much that is good ; mid, on 
the whok', we doulit extremely that tbi're is a 
invatiM* puqmrtion of ciitne w inisery in that ein- 
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pire, than will be found in countries which boast 
of a greater share of civilization. 

IV. Public and Domestic Character of 
THE Peoi*le. — It is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to speak with any accuracy of national character, 
even where we have had numerous opportunities, 
by frequent intercourse and personal observation, 
to draw our own conclusions regarding it. Of a 
nation till lately so little known to us, and con- 
ceming which its unfriendly dispositions towards 
us have tended to foster so many prejudices, it 
becomes us to speak with every caution and for- 
bearance. In time of war, more especially if the 
country be ravaged by an invading army, it is next 
to impossible for those invaders to form any just 
conception of the people whom they have come to 
conquer and to kill. In speaking of the Birmese, 
therefore, as a nation, we should much rather al- 
low ourselves to be guided by the opinions enter- 
tained, and the facts stated, by such of our country- 
men as happen to have had an opportunity oP^visit- 
ing it in times of peac^ and tranquillity. Yet even 
they, we find, disagree widely among themselves. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, considering the va- 
rious aspects under which various circumstances 
place different foreigners. Colonel Symes, we 
have seen, entertained, on the whole, rather a fa- 
vourable impression of the Biimese, though he by 
no means shut his eyes to some of their ruling 
iilces — such as cunning, avarice, and cruelty. On 
the whole, we are disposed to think with him, 
that we shall get neai'est the truth by taking a 
middle course. If they are apt to be audacious 
and haughty towards strangers, it cannot be deni- 
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p«1 tilftt l^iey ase in no do^rr^ patrio<^ and 

f'4>QrageouB. If, in their dealin^a with each ether, 
tliey are too often litigious and deceitful, they are 
at tl»e same tune charitable to their priests and 
tlu* pool’, and much inclined to be hospitable and 
f hi'erful. If in war tliey are ti’eacherous and fe- 
rocious, they are also patient under sufRirings, 
iragal and hai-dy. If in their persons, houses, and 
food, they are incline<l, iirom a lazy habit, to Ikj 
<* aieless and filthy, they are in general affection- 
ate parents, dutiful children, sincere friends, and 
not vindictive enemies. Mrs Judson, an inteh 
>i»'('nt woman, who has liv€*d many years in the 
f^MiTian empire, goes still fuither. ^le describes 
the Hirmesf* as “ a lively, industrious, and ener- 
i*ace, fnrtiiei* advancc'd in civilization tlian 
iJKHt of tlie Eastern nations. They are frank, 
C47ndid, and destitute of that ])usillanimity which 
distiiiguislies the Hindoos, and of that reveng^*- 
fid malignity which is a leading trait in the Ma- 
lay <4faracter.” 

"Softie nf fheir Domestic ciu.toms are eirriatis. 
We can only mention a few« If a young wo- 
nmn jgrows fll, the doctor and her parents fin- 
quently enter into an twi^eenient, that, if she 
fives, the doctor sliaftl teace her as his praj>erty ; 
hut, if she dies, that he shall pay her value to 
the parents. “ I do not know,” says Dr Bu- 
chanan, a writer of much research, “ if the doc- 
tor may sell the giri again, er must retain luir in 
hw family ; but tlie number of fine young womeid 
whiidi I saw in the house of a doctor at Meaday, 
makes me think the practice to be v(»ry common.” 

In their food, i;ho Birmans, according to our 
mnioiis, are -very mtcleafnly. The lower classes 
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eat all kinds of reptiles, lizards, guanas, and 
snakes. Their religion forbids them killing animal 
food ; and, consequently, animals that have died 
from disease are generally eaten throughout the 
country. Captain Cox tldnks that this custom, 
in which they resemble their neighbors the Chi- 
nese, is the cause of a dreadful disorder that at- 
tacks tlie extremities witli ulcerous sores, which 
soon mortify, and leave those that survive dis- 
gusting and mutilated objects. Hoi-se-flesh is in 
peculiar estimation among all the artificers in me- 
tals, who think it best calculated to recruit the 
strength wasted by working at their forges. 
Venison is the only meat permitted to be sold in 
the markets, a privilege allowed for the encour- 
agement of hunters. The killing of a cow is 
punished with particular severity. 

The Birmans are exceedingly fond of gaycty 
and amusements of all sorts. In private, chess 
is their favourite cntertaiiiracmt, a game they de- 
servedly hold in high estimation. Their board is 
the same as ours, and so is the number ofi^ their 
pieces ; but they vary considerably in power. They 
arrange them in three rows, so that some squai'es 
on either hand ai*e left unoccupied. The game, 
as played by them, is a good deal more complex 
than ours. Their sacred writings prohibit all 
games of chance ; but they expressly authorize 
chess. Music is another favourite recreation of 
the Birmans. Their musical instmments, though, 
11 many respects, rude and imperfect, are yet ca- 
pable of producing tones of much power and sweet- 
ness. Their softer airs, in particular, please even 
the somewhat fastidious ears of foreigners. Their 
principal instruments are, a harp of uncouth con- 
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fitiiiction ; a fwrr, which is something like our vio- 
lin ; a pullaway, which is a common flageolet ; 
a hye-zmip^ which is composed of a collection of 
cymbals, producing modulated gradations of sounds ; 
a patola, or guitar, made in the shape of a croco- 
dile, and used as an accompaniment to the voice ; 
a hmmdaw^ or collection of dmms, used in full 
hands in processions ; and a heem^ or pipe of Pan, 
composed of reeds, neatly joined together, and 
producing soft plaintive melody. Dr Buchanan 
purchased a whole set of these musical instru- 
ments for something under six guineas ; and sug- 
gests, that it would he no unprofitable speculation, 
to import into this country a band of Birmese 
musicians, who would probably attract considera- 
ble attention. Almost every Biinnan has some in- 
strument or other to beguile his vacant hours ; he 
who can procure no better, is contented with a 
Jew 8 harp. 

Tlieir public amusements consist principally 
of exhibitions of fire-works, in which they great- 
ly delight, and which, during certain annual fes- 
tivals, are always provided at the expense of go- 
vernment. Water contests, too, as described by 
Colonel Symes, and which seem to be a kind 
of substitute for the want of snow-balls, are com- 
mon, and much relished. Tlie BiiTiese are like- 
wise a dramatic people, and give considerable en- 
couragement to stage representations, although it 
does not appear that they have made much mo- 
gress beyond pantomime and melo-drama. Incuan 
jugglers, and other mountebaTiks, are continually 
pemmbulating the country; and, on the whole, 
they appear to have almost a Parisian delight in 
slrdng(» sights and shows. 
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In [>ers(nial appearanee, the l^nnase raaaiaablB 
tlie Chine&e mor« than the Hindoos. Tlie num 
ai'e, in generaJ, not iniu‘k above the mkUUo size, 
but are robust and active; and, from a custom 
they have of plucking out their beaids, retain a 
youthful appeainnce for a long time, lu their 
temperanitmt tluN'e is Uttle of the languid inae- 
tivity which distinguishes the natives Hindoo- 
tan. The nose is generally small, but not flattei^ 
ed like tlmt of the negro. Tlieir complisxiofi is 
dark, a kind of medium between the deep tiogt* 
of tlie inhabitant of Africa and the clear hk>oifi 
of the Euroiiean ; it is, in fact, of a light yeUow. 
Hie women are somewhat falvev, and, in geneml, 
weU made, though inclined to corpideuce ; tliek 
hak is almost always black. Mixed witlt the iliir- 
mcse are the reraaina of severa}^ peculiar tribes. 
The Shams or Highhuiders, already mmitioned, 
are the most remarlmble. They are distuiguisliod 
by their simple, honest, and mofienssve manners, 
a^ speak a dialect peculiar to themselves^ These 
tribes, however, live on the best terms with'Hhe 
Birmese. What is still more fortunate for that 
people, there does not exist among them any 
such thing as caste— »the chief curse of many 
parts of India. Society is with them founded on 
a much more liberal basis, the path to rank, wealtlt, 
ami honour, bekig (^en alike to all. This is, ot' 
itself, sufhcirat to secure for them ai muclt mftf c 
lanid progress in the scale of nations, than can 
e^W he made by many of the surrouu^ng' counr 
tries. 


Religtqk.— .There cannot be a doulit that 
the Birmese an» entitled to be consklei'etl a devont 
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ami piofim people, although what they term religion 
would hardly go under that appellation in any 
part of Europe. Wliilst they believe in the ex- 
iatenee of vaiious gods, or of human beings who 
have become gods, they have formed no concep- 
tion wfjatever of a Supreme Being, uho has 
created,- and preserves the universe*. The sys- 
tem of mmals, however, which tlieir religious 
doctrines inculcate, is gofui ; and the fear of punisli- 
ment, and hope of reward, ai‘e the motives h(*hi 
out for the practice of virtue. (lodama or Gaud- 
ma, iJieir supreme divinity, i» believed by tlieui 
to ^have been the fourth incarnation of Buddha. 
The particular attributes with wliirh they invest 
him, as well as the leading pruidples of their creed, 
wiU be best understood by a perusal of the follow- 
ing very interesting cat-eciiism, translat^^d from the 
original Birmese by Dr Buchanan, and which wv 
have ventured on slightly abridging, to adapt it 
better to our limits. It is entitled^ 

§ A Short View of the Relif^ion of Godama. 

** A Catliolic Bisliop, residing at Ava, some time agto 
asked the chief Ralian, called Zaradobura, to give him 
some short treatise, which would explain the heads of the 
law taught by Godama. The* Zarado, willing to satisi^y 
the Bishop, wrote for his use the following treatise:— 

•* The gods who have appeared in this present cvorld, 
and who have obtained the perfect state, Niadath are foiif, 
Chauchasam, Gonagom, G^pa, and Godama. 

Q, Of which of these g^s ought the law at present 
to be followed ? 

A* Of tlie ^d Godama, ^ 

“ Q, Where is the god Godama ? 

A, Godama, at the age of tliirty-flve years, having ob- 
tained divinity, preached his law for forty-Ave years, and 
brought salvation to all living beings. At eighty years of 
VOL. n. 2 I> 
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age lie obtained Nteban^ and this happened 2368 ycus 
ago. Tiien Godama said, ‘ After I shall have departed 
from this earth, I will preserve my law and disciples for 
five thousand years; ’ and he commanded that liis images 
and relics should be worshipped, which has accordingly 
been ever since done. 

“ Q. In sciying that Godama obtained Niebarij what is 
understood by that word ? 

“ When a peison is no longer subject to any of the 
following miseries, namely, to weight, old age, disease, 
and death, then he is said to have obtained Nieban. No 
tiling, no place, can give us an adequate idea of Nieban , 
we commonly say, that to be free from the four above 
mentioned misei ie», and to obtain salvation, is Nieban. In 
the same manner as when any person, labouring under a 
severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we 
say, he has obtained health ; but if any person wishes to 
know the manner, or cause of his thus obtaining health. 
It can only be answered, tliat to be restored to health sig- 
nifies no more than to be recovered from disease. In the 
same manner only can we speak of Nieban, and after this 
manner Godama taught 

<< Q, Is not Godama the only true god on the face of 
this eartli ? 

“ /f. Godama is the only true and pure god, who knows 
the four laws called Sizza, and who tan bestow Nieban* 
In the same manner as on the destruction of a kjj^gdom, 
many arise who aspire to tlie throne, and wdio assume the 
royal insignia ; so, w'hen the time fixed for the duration of 
tlie law ]ireccding Godama had expired, and it had been 
prophesied for a thousand years that a new god was about 
to appear, six men, before the coming of Godama, pre- 
tended that they were gods, and each of them was follow- 
ed by five hundred disciples. 

Q. Did those false gods preach no doctrine f 
A, They did preach, but that which tliey taught was 
false. 

“ Q. What did they teach ? 

< “ A. One taught, tliat the cause of all the good and 

evil which happen in the woild, of poverty and wealth, of 
nobility and want of rank, was a certain superior Nat of 
the woods, who, on this account, ought to be worshipped 
by mankind. 

A second taught, that after death men were by no 
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means changed into animah, and tliat animals on being 
slain, were not changed into men ; but that, after death, 
men weie always horn men, and animals born aaimah. 

A third denied tlie proper Nicban^ and asserted, thaf 
all living beings had tlieii beginning in their mother’s 
womb, and m ouUl have tlieir end in death ; and that there 
is no other Ntehan but this death. 

** A fourth taught, that all living things neither had a 
beginning, nor would have an end ; and that every thing 
which happens arises from a fortuitous and blind fate. He 
denied the lot of good and evil deeds, wliieh, according to 
the law of Goiiama, is the efficient cause of all the good 
and evil that happen to living beings. 

** The fifth taught, that Nicban consists in nothing more 
than the life of certain Nat and Btamma, who live for the 
wliole duration of a world. He asserted, that the chief 
good works are, to honour our parents, to endure the heat 
of the sun or of the fire, and to support hunger ; that tliere 
is no crime in killing animals. He said, that such as pur- 
formed these good works, would be rewarded in a future 
life, and tliat such as did the contrary would be punished. 

“ The last taught, that there existed a being, who had 
created tlic world, and all tilings which are tlierein, and 
tliat this being only is worthy to be adored. * 

** Now all these false gods or deitti taught such things, 
not because they believed them to lie true, but in order to 
answer questions which had been proposed to them, they 
said ^latevcr at the time came into their minds. 

“ Q. When the true god Godama appeared, did not 
the false gods renounce their doctrines ? 

“ A, Some of them did, but others still continue ob- 
stinate ; and with all these Godama fought in the king- 
dom Sauiti, near the tree Manche. What greater miracle 
can be perfonned ? 

Q, In this conflict, who gained the superiority ? 

A. Godama did ; on which account the ringleader of 
the false gods was so ashamed, that, tying a pot about his 
neck, he threw himself into a river, and was drowned. 

Q. What is the doctrine and law which Godama do^ 
hvered to be observed by all men ^ 

* Here the Zarado probably alludes to Devadat, as tluc 
Jtahans call Jesus Christ. 
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A, It consists chiefly in obseiring the flve fiosnauind- 
«nents, and in abstuning from the ten sins. 

Wliat arc the flve commandments ? 

** A» 1. From the meanest insect up to rooDf thou shalt 
'kiU no animal whatever. II. Thou shall not steal. III. 
Thou shalt not violate the wife or concubine of another. 
1 V. Thou shalt tell nothing false. V. Thou shalt drink 
neither wine, nor any thing that will intoxicate; thou ^alt 
not <.'St opium, nor other inebriating drug. 'Whoever 
koeps these flve commandments, during all successive 
tninsmigrations, shall either be born a nobleman, or Nat^ 
and bhall not be liable to poverty, nor to other misfortuneb 
and calamities. 

** ig. W’bat are the ten sins? 

A. These are called by the common appellation Dux^ 
%araiki divided into three classes. In the first 

>cUms are comprehended the works which are contrary to 
the commandments ; namely, 1. The killing of animals. 
II. Theft. 111. Adultery. In die second class are eon<> 
tained, IV. Falsehood. V. Discord. VI. Harsh and iu. 
dignant language. VI 1. Idle and superfluous talk. To 
the thiwi class belong, VIII. The coveting of your noigh- 
lion r’s goods. IX. Envy, and the desire of your neigli- 
hour’s death, and misfortunes. X. Ihe fallowing of Uie 
doctrine of false gods. He who abstains from Uiesc sins 
is said to observe Stla ; and every one wlio observes Stla^ 
in all successive transmigrations, will continually Increase 
ill virtue, till at length he will become worthy of flbhold* 
ing a god, of hearing his great voice ; and thus be will 
obtain Nteban, and be exempted from the four known mi- 
series, namely, weight, old age, disease, and death. We 
must also lielieve, that Godama tauglit, if we observe his 
laws, wc shall see the other gods who arc to arise after 
him. 

** Revolving these things in your minds, O ye English, 
Dutch, Armenians, and others, adore Godama, the true 
God ! Adore also his law and his priests. Be solicitous 
in giving alms, in the observance of Si/a, and in perform- 
*ing Havana, But a true and legitimate priest of Godama 
is not to be found, except in this empire, or in the island 
of (k*ylon ; and you, O bishop ' have obtained a great lot, 
who have been thought worthy, although born in one of 
the small islands depending on Zahudiba, to come hither, 
and to hoar the truth of the divine law'. This book wiiich 
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a book, bears an oriental, and, to the conceptions 
of a foreigner, a new and strange appearance. 

There can be little doubt, that the introduction 
into Birmah of some of the improvements made 
by the Western nations, in the art of disseminat- 
ing knowledge, would be attended with the happiest 
results in that country. Nor is there much reason 
to fear, that one of the consequences of the late 
war, or rather of the terms of peace, will he the 
gradual diffusion of many European customs and 
luxuries over that empire. It is a most important 
fact, that though female education seems to be in- 
tentionally neglected, there isliardlya maljg t)(iongh- 
out the empire who caasihot both read and write. 
The Birmese, though a vain, are not a bigoted or 
nan'ow-minded people ; and the day is probably 
not far distant, when the enlightening influence of 
their British neighbours, combined with their own 
increasing willingness to receive instruction, may 
raise them to a lank, hitherto aiTogatcd, iiioro 
through a spirit of empty pride, than fairly won, 
eitlier by their niilitai'y prowess, or intellectual 
and moi-^ greatness. 
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